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Here J[s Your Opportunity! 








TO GET USEFUL PREMIUMS AND 
EARN MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


We have decided that our subscribers (who are our best friends) should 


be the ones to receive the money we are going to pay out to increase our 


circulation, so we are making the following liberal offers 
TO SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


20th Century Recipe Cabinet 


— SSS 


—SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW— 









An Up-to-dzete 75-CARD SYSTEM OF 
CHOICE T:iSTED RECIPES 


(Copyrighted 1912) 
By HARRIET A. BLACK 





This Unique Recipe Filing Cabinet 
‘System is not a mere collection of ordinary 
cooking recipes, but supplies the missing link in 
modern housekeeping. 

The author is a recognized author- 
ity on all matters of cooking, and this collec- 
tion of ‘‘Never-Fail Tested Recipes’’ is 
the result of over thirty years’ practical experience in the culinary art. 

This Up-to-date Filing Cabinet System enables the user to select a re- 
cipe card for immediate use and place the same most conveniently for reference. 
Thus avoiding the usual inconvenience of handling a cumbersome volume while 
cooking a soup or dessert. 

Each Cabinet is made of solid quartered oak, beautifully finished, and besides 
the regular printed recipe cards, contains index cards and about 25 blank cards for 
favorite ‘‘home” recipes. (Size of cards, 3 x 5 inches.) 

HOW TO GET IT. Get five new subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
50c. each. Keep ten cents for each subscription, to pay for your time, and send us 
forty cents for each of the five subscriptions, and we will send you the 20th Century 
Recipe Cabinet charges prepaid to your door. 


Making The Farm Pay 


This very important book 
tells how to get the biggest re- 
turns from the soil and make 
farm life more attractive and 
successful. 

Farming opportunities, the 
marketing of produce, the rais- 
ing of vegetables, fruit and poul- 
try, dairy products, and all pha- 
ses of agriculture are discussed 
by an expert. 

It is the most helpful book 
on farming ever published. The 
book is packed with new, prac- 
tical, money-making ideas. 

Tells all about the Soil, 
Fertilizers, Spraying, Harvest- 
ing, Marketing, Orchards, Small 
Fruits, Buildings, Machinery, 
Supplies, Stock and “A Thous- 
and Things You Ought To 


Know.” 


Open for Use 


> 
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HOW TO GET IT. Get five new subscriptions to Green’s 
Fruit Grower at 50c. each, keep ten cents for each subscription, to 
pay for your time, and send us forty cents for each of the five 
subscriptions, and we will send you “Making The Farm Pay,” 
charges prepaid to your door. 








Audels Household Helps ana Hints 


-TO-DATE 
3000 References—n Dee eT cr 


A Mine of Practical Information for Everybody 
With a Home. 


TELLS HOW TO 


CLEAN Rugs, mattings, furniture, bathrooms, bedrooms, lamps, 
stoves, metals, glassware, linoleum and oi) cloth, silks, velvets, laces, 
gloves, furs, shoes, paintings, books, 1 eather, celluloid, ivory, lacquers, 
varnishes, stove linings, carpets, wal] paper, etc. 

CARE FOR the human body, diet, children, refrigerators and cel- 
lars, clothing, paintings, f urniture, birds. the kitcien, the laundry, 
carpets, utensils, gold, zinc, glass, fires, furnaces, waste-pipes, musical 
instruments, man’s wardrobe, mattresses, etc. 

EASILY DO stenciling, washing,ironing, house-cleaning, dishes and 
furniture cleaning, water-proofing, fire-,, roofing, paper-hauging, paint- 
ing, sewing, sweeping, dyeing, bleaching, extinguish burning clothes, 
nursing, etc. 

PREVENT disease, wear of clothing, furniture and carpets, discom- 
fort, obesity, leanness, waste of food, food adulteration, fires, appen- 
dicitis , headaches, tasting of medicines, etc., etc. 

CURE burns, scalds, spasms, colds, pneumonia, headaches, neuralgia , 
appendicitis, intemperance. offeusive breath, toothache, vomiting ia 
pregnancy, boils, inflamed eyes, dandruff, perspiring feet, asthma, biting finger nails, bed sores, bed- 
wetting, biliousness, indigestion. black eye, rheumatism, indolent bowels, baby’s colic, ingrowing nails, 
nose bleed, eczema, obesity, coughs, hives, felons ,dysentery, hemorrhoids, oily skin, quinsy, croup, 
itch, lumbago, etc., etc. 


336 Pages—45 Paged Index—Size 7x5. 
HOW TO GET IT. Get four new subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower at 


50c. each, keep ten cents for each subscription, to pay for your time, and send us 
forty cents for each of the four subscriptions, and we will send you the complete 
book, charges prepaid to your door. 





Scout’s Compass Watch 






(({) 








The Combination Watch and Compass. It tells the time of day and points the 
way home. 
STEM SET—Fully Guaranteed—STEM WIND 


The dependable companion for man or boy. Has a clear-cut, truthful face, 
strong, reliable works, snappy intelligent compass back. 

Every boy will have one. Every man should have one. Remember you get 
double value—correct time and direction. 

HOW TO GET IT. Get six new subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
50c. each. Keep ten cents for each subscription, to pay for your time, and send us 
forty cents for each of the six subscriptions, and we will send you The Combination 
Watch and Compass, charges prepaid to your door. 


There is an increasing demand for America’s greatest fruit paper. In order to meet this demand in every 
community, we are making these liberal offers to our subscribers who know about the paper and can best tell others 


about it. You will find it easy to get subscribers. 


Green's Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Santa Claus and Little 


By John Kendrick Bangs 
Copyrigh!, The Frank A. Munsey Co. 


He was only a little bit of a chap, and 
so, when for the first time in his life he 


current of human things, it was as hard 
for him to “stay put’’ as for some way- 
ward little atom of flotsam and jetsam to 
keep from tossing about in the surging 
tides of the sea. 

His mother had eft him there in the 
big toy-shop, with instructions not to 
move until she came back, while she went 
off to do some mysterious errand. She 
thought, no doubt, that with so many 
beautiful things on every side to delight 
his eye and hold his attention, strict obe- 
dience to her commands would not be 
hard. But, alas, the good lady reckoned 
not upon the magnetic power of attraction 
of all those lovely objects in detail. She 
saw them only as a mass of wonders which, 
in all probability, would so dazzle his 
vision as to leave him incapable f move- 
ment; but Little Billee was not so in- 
different as all that. 

When a phonograph at the other end 
of the shop began to ra. tle off melodious 
tunes and funny jokes, in spite of the 
instructions he had received, off he pat- 
tered as fast as his little legs would carry 
him to investigate. After that, forgetful 
of everything else, finding himself caught 
in the constantly moving stream of 
Christmas shoppers, he was borne along 
in the resistless current until he found 
himself at last out upon the street—alone, 
free, and independent. 

It was great fun, at first. By and by, 
however, the afternoon waned; the sun, 
as if anxious to hurry along the dawn of 
Christmas Day, sank early to bed; and 
the electric lights along the darkening 
highway began to pop out here and there, 
like so many merry stars come down to 
earth to celebrate the gladdest time of 
all the year. Little Billee began to grow 
tired; and then he thought of his mama, 
and tried to find the shop where he had 
promised to remain quiet until her re- 
turn. Up and down the street he wan- 
dered until his little legs grew weary; but 
there was no sign of the shop nor of the 
beloved face he was seeking. 

Once again, and yet once aga‘r after 
that, did the little fellow traverse that 
crowded highway, his tears getting harder 
and harder to keep back, and then—joy 
of joys—whom should he see walking 
slowly along the sidewe!k but Santa Claus 
himself! The saint was strangely deco- 
rated with two queer-looking boards, 
with big red letters n them, hung over 
his back and ehest; but there was still 
that s2me kindly, gray-bearded face, the 
red cloak with the fur trimmings, and 
tue same dear old cap that the children’s 
friend had always worn in the pictures 
of him that Little Billee had seen. 

With a glad cry of happiness, Little 
Billee ran to meet the old fellow, and put 
his hand gently into that of the saint. 
He thought it very strange that Santa 
Claus’s hand should be so red and cold 
and rough, and so chapped; but he was 
not in any mood to be critical. He had 
been face to face with a very disagreeable 
situation. Then, when things had seemed 
blackest to him, everything had come 
right again; and he was too glad to take 
more than passing notice of anything 
strange and odd. 

Santa Claus, of course, would recognize 
him at once, and would know just how to 
iake him back to hismama at home—wher- 
ever thatmightbe. Little Billee had never 
thought to Inquire just where home was. 
All he knew was that it was a big gray 
sone house on a long street somewhere, 
with a tall iron railing in front of it, not 
far from the park. 

“Howdidoo, Mr. Santa Claus?” said 
Little Billee, as the other’s hand uncon- 
sclously tightened over his own. 

“Why, howdidoo, kiddie?” replied the 
old fellow, glancing down at his new- 
found friend, with surprise gleaming from 
his deep-set eyes. ‘Where did you drep 
from??? 

“Oh, I’m out,” said Little Billee 
bravely.“ mama left me a little 
while ago while she went off about some- 
thing, and I guess I got losted.” 

“Very likely,” returned the old saint 
With a smile. ‘Little two-by-four fellers 
ire apt to get losted when they start in 
on their own hook, specially days like 
these, with such crowds hustlin’ around.’’ 


Billee 


“But it’s all righ. now,” suggested 


? ‘ : 
_“Oh, yes, indeedy, you’re found,,all 
right, kiddie,’? Santa Claus agreed... “:"" 
“And pretty soon you’ll take me home 
again, won’t you?” said the-child, . , 
“Surest thing you know!” answgred 
Santa Claus, looking down upon the hright.. 


but. tired little face with a comfprting”- 


smile. “What might your address he?” 
“My what?” asked Little Billee. 
“Your address, ’ repeated Santa, Claus. 

‘Where do you live?’ reg 


The answer was a ringing peal of child- - 


ish laughter. 


“As if you didn’t know that!’* cried ~ 
Little Billee, giggling. 
“Ha, ha!’ laughed Santa Claus. ‘‘Can’t 


fool you, can I? It would be funny if, 
after keeping an eye on you all these 
years since you was a babby, I didn’t 
snow where you lived, eh?’’ 

“Awful funny,” agreed Little Billee. 
“But tell me, Mr. Santa Claus, what sort 
of a boy do you think I have been?” he 
added with a shade of anxiety in his voice. 

“Pretty good—pretty good” Santa 
Claus answered, turning in his steps and 
walking back again along the path he 
had just traveled—which Little Billee 
thought was rather a strange thing to do. 
‘“You’ve got more white marks than black 
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aw. * 
ones—a good many more—a hundred-and 
fifty times as many, kiddie. Fact is,-. 

ou’re all right—’way up among the good 

oys; though once or twice last summer,. 
you know—” i . 
“Yes, I know,” said Little Billee'meek,, 


ly, ‘‘but I didn’t mean to be nawghty |’*zdown the block 


“That’s just what I said to thé book: 
keeper,” said Santa Claus, ‘‘and. so’ we: 
gave you @ gray mark—half white-and. 
half black—that doesn’t count either., 
way, for or against you.” eo 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Little@@illee,.. 
much comforted. . Qt ry 

“Don’t mention it; you are ved $®wel::. 
come, kiddie,” said Santa Claus*giving 
the youngster’s hand a gentle sqifeéze. . - 

‘Why do you call me ‘kiddie’ when you 
know my name is Little Billee?’?* asked, 
the boy. eA 
“Oh, that’s what I call all good ‘béys,” 
explained Santa Claus. “You 86. we. 
divide them up into two kinds—théigood 
boys and the naughty boys—and theagood,- 
boys we call kiddies, and the -maughtx: 
boys we call caddies, and there yooRorey’@ 

Just then Little Billee noticed #oF this 
first time the square boards tha? Sante 
Claus was wearing. ae, : 

‘What are you wearing tho ards? 
for, Mr. Santa Claus?” he asked.@*}. ‘ax 

If the lad had looked closely eiigigth: 
he would have seen a very unhapp¥ Jou 
come into the old man’s face; 
was nothing of it in his answer! *®! 

“Oh, those are my new-fanglefl ‘bac 


-°¢ 











- 
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and-chest protectors, my lad,” hée-tefflieds ' 


“Sometimes we have bitter winds Plowangy 
at Christmas, and I have to be répdf.far 


them. It wouldn’t do for Santa Ctaus to 
come down with the sneezes at Chasis 


time, you know—no, siree! Thi Beard 
in front keeps the wind off my cli@@#,.and 
the one behind keeps me from™$€tting 
rheumatism in my back. They “fre a 
great protection against the wéather.”’ 

“T’ll have to tell my papa abou€ them,”’ 
said Little Billee, much impresséd Ke 
simplicity of this sieges “We 
have a glass board on the fron® of our’ 


wh 


stight through that. He’ll be glad to know 
igbout these boards.’”’ 


: Little Billee hopefully. *‘.m found again’: 
came into close contact with the endless ain’t I?’’ 


or 


her: 
4 € Little Billee. 


e’s our shuffler—but papa wears a fur 


sprtymobile to keep the wind off Henry— 
‘ 
¢ 


eg 


‘oat, and sometimes he says the wind goes 


~ “IT shouldn’t wonder,” smiled Santa 
;Claus. ‘They aren’t very becoming, but 
‘they are mighty useful. You might save 
“up your pennies and give your papa a pair 
like ’em for his next Christmas.” 

~ Santa Claus laughed as he spoke; but 
there was a catch in his voice which Little 
Billee was too young to notice. 

“You’ve got letters printed there,” 
said the boy, peering around in front of 

is companion. ‘“‘What do they spell? 
‘You know I haven’t learned to read yet.’’ 

“And why should you know how to read 
at your age?”’ said Santa Claus. ‘‘You’re 
not more than—”’ 

“Five last month,’ said Little Billee 
‘proudly. It was such a great age! 

“My, as old as that?” cried Santa 
Claus. ‘Well, you are growing fast! 
Why, it don’t seem more than yesterday 
that you wes a pink-cheeked babby, and 
here you are big enough to be out alone! 
That’s more than my little boy is able 
to do.” 

Santa Claus <hivered slightly, and Little 
Billee was surprised to see a tear glisten- 
ing in his eye. 

“Why, have you got a little boy?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, Little Billee,’? said the saint. 
“A poor white-faced little chap, about a 
year older than you, who—well, never 
mind, kiddie—he’s a kiddie, too—let’s 
-talk about something else, or J’lk have 
icicles in my eyes.” 

“You didn’t tell me what those letters 
on the boards spell,” said Little Billee. 

‘‘ Merry Christmas to Everybody!’ ” 
said Santa Claus. “I have the words 
printca there so that everybody can see 
‘them; and if I miss wishing anybody a 
merry Christmas he’ll know I meant it 
just the same.” 

“You’re awful kind, aren’t you?”’ said 
Little Billee, squeezing his friend’s hand 
affectionately. ‘It must make you very 
happy to be able to be so kind to every- 
body!”’ 

II 


Santa Claus made no reply to this re- 
mark, beyond giving a very deep sigh, 
which Little Billee chose to believe was 
evidence of a great inward content. They 
4valked on now in silence, for Little Billee 


— % “Was beginning to feel almost too tired to 
| talk, and Santa Claus seemed to be think- 


ing of something else. Finally, however, 
the little fellow spoke. 

“T guess I’d like to go home now, Mr. 
Santa Claus,” he said. ‘‘I’m tired, and 
I’m afraid my mama will be wondering 
where I’ve gone to.”’ 

“‘That’s so, my little man,” said Santa 
Claus, stopping short in his walk up and 
“Your mother will ke 
worried, for a iact; and your father, too— 
I know how I’d feei if my little boy got 
losted and hadn’t come home at dinner- 
time. I don’t believe you know where 
you live, though—now, hcrest! Come! 
Fess up, Billee, you don’t know where 
you live, do you?’ 

‘Why, yes, I do,” said Little Billee. 
“‘Tt’s in the big gray stone house with the 
iron fence in front of it, near the park.’’ 

“Oh, that’s easy enough!’ laughed 
Santa Claus nervously. ‘‘Anybody could 
say he lived in a gray stone house with a 
fence around it, near the park; but you 
den’t know what street it’s on, nor the 

mber, either. I'll bet fourteen wooden 
giraffes against a monkey on a stick!” 

a “No, I don’t,” said Little Billee frank- 
ly; ‘but I know the number of our orty- 

obile. It’s—‘N. Y.’” 

» “Fine!’’ laughed Santa Claus. ‘“‘If you 
really were lost, it would be a great help 
to know that; but not being lost, as you 
ain’t, why, of course, we can get along 
without it. It’s queer you don’t know 
your last name, though.” 

“T do, too, know my last name!”’ blurted 
“It’s Billee. That’s the 
last one they gave me, anyhow.” 

Santa Claus reflected for a moment, 
eying the child anxiously. 

“T don’t believe you even know your 
papa’s name, ”’he said. . 

“Yes, I do,” said Little Billee :ndig- 
nantly. ‘His name is Mr. Harrison.” _ 

“Well, you are a smart little chap,” 
cried Santa Claus gleefully. ‘‘You got it 
right the very first time, didn’t you? I 
really didn’t think you knew. But I 
don’t believe you know where your papa 
keeps his bake-shop, where he makes all 
those nice cakes and cookies you eat.’ 

Billee began to laugh again. 


“You can’t fool me, Mr. Santa Claus,’’ 
he said. “I know my papa don’t keep a 
bake-shop just as i as you do. My 
papa owns 2 bank.” 

“Splendid! Made of tin, I suppose, 
with a nice little hole at the top to drop 
pennies into?” said Santa Claus. 

“No, it_ain’t either!’ retorted Little 
Billee. ‘It’s made of stone, and has more 
than a million windows in it. I went 


down there with my mama to papa’s office, 


the other day, so I guess I ought to know.”’ 

‘Well, I should say so,” said Santa 
Claus. ‘‘Nobody better. By the way, 
Billee, what does your mama call your 
papa? ‘Billee,’ like you?” he added. 

“Oh, no, indeed,” returned Little Billee. 
“She calls him papa, except once in a 
while when he’s going away, and then she 
says, ‘Good-by, Tom.’ ” 

“Fine again!’ said Santa Claus, blow- 
ing upon his fingers, for, now that the sun 
had completely disappeared over in the 
west, it was getting very cold. ‘‘Thomas 
Harrison, banker,’’ he muttered to him- 
self. ‘What, with the telephone-book 
and the city directory, I guess we can 
find our way home with Little Billee.”’ 

“Do you think we can go now, Mr. 
Santa Claus?’”’ asked Little Billee, for 
the cold was beginning to cut through his 
little coat, and the sandman had started 
to scatter the sleepy-se:ds all around. 


“Yes, sirree!’’ returned Santa Claus 
promptly. “Right away off now in- 


stantly at once! I’m afraid I can’t get 
my reindeer here in time to take us up to 
the house, but we can go in the cars— 
hum! I don’t know whether we can or 
not, come to think of it. Ah, do you 
happen to have ten cents in your pocket?”’ 
Santa added with an embarrassed air. 
“You see, I’ve left my pocketbook in the 
sleigh with my toy-pack; and besides, 
mine is crly toy-money, and they won’t 
take that on the cars.” 

“T got twenty-fi’ cents,” said Little 
Billee proudly, as he dug his way down 
into his pocket and brought the shining 
silver piece to light. ‘‘You can have it, 
if you want it.” 

‘Thank you,” said Santa Claus, taking 
the proffered coin. ‘‘We’ll start home 
right away; only come in here first, while 
I telephone to Santaville, telling the 
folks where I am.” 

He led the little fellow into a public 
telephone station, where he eagerly scan- 
ned the names in the book. At last it 
was found—‘‘Thomas Harrison, seven- 
six-five-four Plaza.’’ And then, in the 
seclusion of the telephone-booth, Santa 
Claus sent the gladdest of all Christmas 
messages over the wire to two distracted 

arents: 

“T have found your boy wandering in 
the street. He is safe, and I will bring 
him home right away.”’ 


Ti 


Fifteen minutes later, there might have 
been seen the strange spectacle of a foot- 
sore Santa Claus leading a sleepy little 
boy up Fifth Avenue to a cross-street, 
which shall be nameless. ‘The boy vainly 
endeavored to persuade his ecmpazion to 
“come in and meet > orza.” 

‘No, Billee,’’ the old man 1ep'ied sadly, 
“JT must hurry back. You see, kiddie, 
this is my busy day. Besides, I never go 
into a house except throught the chimney. 
I wouldn’t know how to behave, going in 
at a front door.” 

But it was not to be as Santa Claus 
willed, for Little Billee’s papa, and his 
mama, and his brothers and sisters, and 
the butler and the housemaids, and two 
or three policemen, were waiting at the 
front door when they arrived. 

‘“‘Aha!”’ said one of the police, seizing 
Santa Claus roughly by the arm. ‘“We’ve 
landed you, all right! Where have you 
been with this boy?” ’ 

“You let him alone!’ cried Little Billee, 
with more courage than he had ever ex- 
pected to show in the presence of a police- 
man. ‘‘He’s a friend of mine.” 

“That’s right, officer,” said Little 
Billee’s father; ‘‘let him alone—I haven’t 
entered any complaint against this man.’’ 

“But you want to look out for these 
fellers, Mr. Harrison,” returned the officer 
“First thing you know they’ll be makin’ 
a trade of this sort of thing.” 

“I’m no grafter!”’ retorted Santa Claus 
indignantly. “I found the little chap 
wandering along the street, and, as soon 
as I was able to locate where he lived, I 
brought him home. That’s all there is 
to it. 

“He knew where I lived all along,’’ 
laughed Little Billee, ‘‘only he pretended 
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he didn’t, just to see if I knew. 

“You see, sir,” said the Officer, “it 
te 't do him any harm to let him cool his 

eels— 

“It is far better that he should warm 
them, officer,”’ said Mr. Harrison kindly. 
“And he can do that here. Come in, my 
man,” he added, turning to Santa Claus 
witha gratefulsmile. ‘Just for a minute, 
anyhow. Mrs. Harrison will wish to 
thank you for bringing our boy back to 
us. We have had a terrible afternoon.’ 

“That’s all right, sir,” std Santa 
Claus modestly. ‘It wasn’t anything, 
sir. I didn’t really find h m—it was him 
as found me, sir. He took me for the 
real thing, I guess.” 

Nevertheless, Santa Claus, led by Little 
Billee’s persistent father, went into the 
house. Now that the boy could see him 
in the full glare of many electric lights, 
his furs did not seem the most gorgeous 
things in the world. When the flapping 
front of his red jacket flew open, the child 
was surprised to see how ragged was the 
thin gray coat it covered; and as for the 
good old saint’s comfortable stomach— 
strange to say, it was not! 

“T wish you all a merry Christmas,’’ 
faltered Santa Claus; “‘but I really must 
be going, sir—” 

“‘Nonsense!”’ cried Mr. Harrison. ‘‘Not 
until you have got rid of this chill, and—’’ 

I can’t stay, sir,” said Santa. “I'll 
lose my job if I do.” 

‘Well, what if you do? I'll give youa 
better one,’’ said the banker. 

“T can’t—I can’t!” faltered the man. 
“T—I—I’ve got a little Billee of my own 
at home waitin’ for me, sir. If I hadn’t,”’ 
he added fiercely, ‘‘do you suppose, I’d 
be doin’ this?” He pointed at the painted 
boards and shuddered. ‘‘It’s him as has 
kept me from—from the river!’’ he mut- 
tered hoarsely; and then this dispenser 
of happiness to so many millions of people 
all the world over sank into a chair, and, 
covering his face with his hands, wept 
like a child. 

“T guess Santa Claus is tired, papa,’’ 
said Little Billee, snuggling up closely to 
the old fellow and taking hold of his hand 
sympathetically. ‘‘He’s been walkin’ a 
lot to-day.” 


“Yes, my son,” said Mr. Harrison © 


gravely. “‘These are very busy times for 
Santa Claus, and I guess that, as he still 
has a hard night ahead of him, James had 
better ring up Henry and tell him to bring 
the car around right away, so that we may 
take him back—to his little boy. We'll 


have to lend him a fur coat to keep the 


wind off, too, for it is a bitter night.’ 


“Oh,’’ said Little Billee, “I haven’t ' 


told you about these boards he wears: 


“He has ’em to keep the wind off, and 


they’re fine, papa!’’ Little Billee pointed 
to the two sign-boards which Santa Claus 
had leaned against the wall. ‘He says 
he uses ’em on cold nights,’’ the lad went 
on. “They have writing on ’em, too. 
Do you know what it says?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Harrison, glancing at 
the boards. “It says, ‘If You Want a 
Good Christmas Dinner for a Quarter, 
Go to Smithers’s Cafe.’ ” 

Little Billee roared with laughter. 

“‘Papa’s trying to fool me, just as you 
did when you pretended not to know where 
I lived, Santa Claus,’’ he said, looking up 
into the old fellow’s face, his own counte- 
nance brimming over with mirth. ‘You 
mustn’t think he can’t read, though,’’ 
the lad added hastily. ‘‘He’s only jok- 


ing.” . 
“Oh, no, indeed, I shouldn’t have 
thought that,’’ replied Santa Claus, 


smiling through his tears. 

“T’ve been joking, have I?” said Little 
Billee’s papa. ‘Vell, then, Mr. Billiam, 
suppose you inform me what it says.” 

“Merry Christmas to Everybody, 
said Little Billee proudly. “I couldn’t 
read it myself, but he told me what it 
said. He has it printed there so that if 
he misses saying it to anybody they’ll 
know he means it just the same.” 

“By Jove, Mr. Santa Claus,’ cried 
Little Billee’s papa, grasping the old man 
warmly by the hand, “I owe you ten 
million apologies! I haven’t believed in 

ou for many a long year; but now, sir, 
take it all back. You do exist, and, by 
the great horn spoon, you are the real 
thing!’’ 
IV 


Little Billee had the satisfaction of 
acting as host to Santa Claus at a good, 
luscious dinner, which Santa Claus must 
have enjoyed very much, because, when 
explaining why he was so hungry, it came 
out that the poor old chap had been so 
busy all day that he had not had time to 
get any lunch—no, not even one of those 

ood dinners at Smither’s cafe, to which 
Little Billee’s father had jokingly re- 
ferred. And after dinner Henry came 
with the automobile, and, bidding every- 
body good night, Santa Claus and Little 
Billee’s papa went out of the house to- 
gether. 

Christmas morning dawned, and Little 
Billee awoke from wonderful dreams of 
rich gifts, and of extraordinary adventures 
with his new-found friend, to find the 
reality quite as splendid as the dream 


>”? 


things. Later, what was his delight when 
a small boy, not much older than hin 
self—a pale, thin, but playful little fellow 
—arrived at the house to spend the day 
with him, bringing with him a letter from 
Santa Claus himself! This was what the 
letter said: 

Dear Litt.e BIL.eE: 

You must not tell anybody except your 
papa and your mama, but the little boy 
who brings you this letter is my little boy, 
and I am going to let you have him for a 
playfellow for Christmas Day. Treat 
him kindly for his papa’s sake, and if you 
think his papa is worth loving tell him so. 
Do not forget me, Little Billee. I shall 
see you often in the future, but I doubt if 
you willseeme. Iam not going to return 
to Twenty-Third Street again, but shall 
continue my work in the Land of Yule, in 
the Palace of Good-Will, whose beautiful 
windows look out upon the homes of all 
good children. 

Good-by, Little Billee, and the happiest 
of happy Christmases to you and all of 
yours. Affectionately, 

Santa Cavs. 

When Little Billee’s mama read this 
to him that Christmas morning, a stray 
little tear ran down her cheek and fell 
upon Little Billee’s hand. 

“Why, what are you crying for, mama?’”’ 
he asked. 

‘With happiness, my dear little son,”’ 
his mother answered. “I was afraid 
yesterday that I might have lost my little 
boy forever, but now—”’ 

“You have an extra one thrown in for 
Christmas, haven’t you?” said Little 
Billee, taking his new playmate by the 


would reply, “Oatmeal, or shredded 
whéat.” The first needs cooking, the 
second is already prepared to be eaten with 
milk or cream. In addition I would like 
a cup of weak coffee, an egg and a piece 
of toast. I desire no meat or potato for 
breakfast. Creamed dried beef, canta- 
loupe, pears, peaches, fried corn mush 
are good breakfast dishes. 

For dinner I would always like soup as 
the opening dish. I prefer this to be 
followed by asmall piece of fish. I donot 
care for meat at dinner. [ like baked 
potatoes. Unfermented grape juice is a 
nice drink with dinner. . Bean or pea soup 
is very nourishing. I prefer puddings to 
pies. Rice puddings are easily digested 
and nourishing. . 

For supper, corn meal mush with cream 
or milk is healthful and appetizing. I 
like a cup of hot mild tea, but often take 
a glass of milk in place of tea. I am so 
fond of fruit I would like to eat grapes, 
peaches, pears or apples at every meal. 
My physician says I am inclined to over- 
do the eating of fruit, but generally it 
agrees with me remarkably well. Cream- 
ed toast is desirable for the evening meal. 
Where there is no fresh picked fruit canned 
peaches, pears, raspberries or strawberries 
are acceptable for supper. 

I advise the housewife to study the 
tastes of the husband, sons and daughters 
and tocomply with them as far as possible, 
always regarding health above all other 
considerations. There are chief cooks 
who receive $10,000 a year and some of 
them more than $20,000 2 year. It is the 
first duty of these chefs to see that no 
dish is prepared in such a way as to be 











Individual drinking vessels for horses are advocated by Commissioner Lederle, of New York City 
Health Department, on the same grounds that have caused the adoption of the individual drinking cup 


for men and women. 


In this connection we note that a New York city horse-lover has recently established free shower 
The horses seem to enjoy these baths hugely. 


for horses. 


The common drinking trough, he says, is just as bad as the common a 


aths 





hand. The visitor smiled back at him 
with a smile so sweet that anybody might 
have guessed that he was the son of Santa 
Claus. 

As for the latter, Little Billee has not 
seen him again; but down at his father’s 
bank there is a new messenger, named 
John, who has a voice so like Santa Claus’s 
voice that whenever Little Billee goes 
down there in the motor to ride home at 
night with his papa, he runs into the 


bank and has a long talk with him, just’ 


for the pleasure of pretending that it is 
Santa Claus he is talking to. Indeed, 
the voice is so like, that once a sudden and 
strange idea flashed across Little Billee’s 
mind. 

‘Have you ever been on Twenty-Third 
Street, John?” he asked. 

“Twenty-Third Street?” replied the 
messenger, scratching his head as if very 
much puzzled. ‘What’s that?” 

‘Why, it’s a street,’’ said Little Billee 
rather vaguely. 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, Billee,”’ 
said John, ‘‘I’ve heard tell of Twenty- 
Third Street, and they say it is a very 
beautiful and interesting spot. But, you 
know, I don’t get much chance to travel. 
I’ve been too busy all my life to go abroad. 

“Abroad!” roared Little Billee, grin 
ning at John’s utterly absurd mistake. 
“Why, Twenty-Third Street ain’t abroad? 
It’s up-town—near—oh, near—Twenty- 
Second Street.”” 

“Really?” returned, John, evidently 
tremendously surprised. ? 
well! Who’d have thought that? Well, 
if that’s the case, some time when I get 
a week off I’ll have to go and spend my 
vacation there!”’ 

From which Little Billee concluded 
that his suspicion that John might be 
Santa Claus in disguise was entirely with- 
out foundation in facts 

—_——_—- OC" 
What do You Like to Eat? 

T am told that I am not a difficult man 
to please with the family cooking. If I 
were asked what I like for breakfast I 


“Well, well)? 


liable to disturb the digestion of those 
for whom it is intended.—C. A. Green. 
-——_0-—-—-—-—_—" 
Are You After the Cream? 

Cream is good, wholesome, strength 
giving food. [I use it freely at my home 
table. 

The Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower is 
hard at work every day and often at night 
searching for cream in hundreds of rural 
journals and in various magazines and 
other publications. I refer to items of 
human experience, some of them brief, 
others more elaborate, which [I find 
scattered here and there through the press 
of this and other countries. 

One of my important duties as editor 
ig to endeavor to give my readers the 
cream of thought, that is the best thought 
by the best writers of the age on various 
subjects. Often £ will look over a large 
daily or weekly publication, finding only 
two or three little articles which I con- 
sider of sufficient interest to my readers to 
wafrant me in-clipping them and re- 
publishing them with credit to the maga- 
ziné or paper from which the clipping was 
made. On other occasions I may find in 
an evéning’s search one long article which 
I deem of sufficient interest to reprint in 
125,000 copies-of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Notice that I do not make all my clip- 
piigs from farm publications. Some of 
them come from the daily papers and 
oth@rs from well known magazines. — 

‘AS ‘editor I have been more highly 
praised for these clippings which I have 
made and published than for any other 
branch of my work. 

Do not judge of the value of an article 
by its length. It often occurs that a 
brief item containing only four or five 
lines may have in it greater suggestions 
than an article covering an entire column 
or page. When you read such an article 
in Green’s Fruit Grower remember that 
as editor I have dug it out of the mine of 
the public press much the same way that 
a miher would —— with his pickaxe 
a diamond from the mines of Golconda. 





PEAR BLIGHT. 
Necessity of Sunshine to Each Leas, 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Alvah H. Pulver, N. Y. 

The pear blight is the most damag; 
of all ills that beset a pear orchard 
Growers having cases of hold-over blight 
will do well to give the matter attention 
Blight is a germ disease, as can be readily 
eer Healthy stock inoculated wi 

acteria (the germs of blight) soon mapj. 
fest signs of the disease. The idea is held 
by many that it is communicated by birds 
and even the wind. Inoculation ¢coul 
hardly see” from either of these agen. 
cies. The icted tree’ throws out a 
thick, sticky substance, sweetish in taste 
This affords a palatable food for numerous 
kinds of insects who in their travels from 
tree to tree carry the disease. Propags, 
tion by this method has been watched anq 
verified, establishing beyond doubt the 
infectiousness of the disease. Rapidit 
of development and the progress of the 
disease are influenced to some extent by 
climate, soil and variety of pear. The 
Department of Agriculture has named the 
germ the bacillus amylovorus. It ig ay 
oval shaped body and can be clearly gee, 


under a high-power microscope. It 
been established that the oe that ‘ 
held over through the winter fe capable 


of inoculating healthy portions of the tree 
in the following spring. 

, The treatment recommended is the eut. 
ting out of the affected part and disip. 
fecting the wound with a solution of one 
part of corrosive sublimate (a concen. 
trated poison) to 1000 parts of water, 
With this treatment much of the indivi. 
dual tree may be saved and its spread to 
other parts of the orchard stopped. Note 
this: It is necessary to disinfect all tool 
in the wash so that the instrument itself 
may not communicate the disease. This 
is the best_time now to remove all hold. 
over blight? 

Nature is ever a teacher and some of her 
greatest truths are revealed through the 
most commonplace mediums. Here ip 
the great fruit belt around Sodus, N. Y, 
where some of the best specimens 9 
orchard property in the state are found, 
are men who have given years of study to 
the fruit tree an sacthendin of culture, 
It is very common here for the unscholared 
farmer to "gp 200 a technical grasp of the 
needs of his fruit trees and of the care 
required to secure the maximum bearing, 


. In this connection there is a point of mor 


than local content of meaning and the 
point presented is that of the effect of 
sunlight on the leaves of the tree. Tobe 
precise, it has been determined by these 
speciclists that a leaf which is not ex. 


' posed to the sun’s rays at any time during 


the day not only does the tree no good, but 
that the tree would be better off without 
it—there seeming to be a vitality and life 
which the leaf extracts from the sunshine 
and imparts to the tree, while the leaf 
always in the shade, figuratively might 
be seid to be riding in the shadow, rather 
than chaning in the growth of the tree. 

Nature’s lesson is not hard to find. In 
& sense, we are leaves on the great tree ol 
humanity. The trunk of this great tree 
iz love, and the branches are labor. Love 
and labor put forth the leaves of life, un- 
folding in the buds of babyhood. We 
have all seen human leaves which have 
never been exposed te the raye of any sun. 
Sallow and sapless. The least little wind 
of work makes them tremble. ‘fhe first 
frost of weakness shrivels them and they 
fall to their old mother and sleep the ‘ong 
sleep in her tight folded arms. It is nut 
pleasant to think of them. 

And we have all seen human leaves that 
were born in the bright sunlight and have 
lived in its glad bright rays for many 
years. Whatsplendid color and form they 
give to the big tree. What grateful shade 
is cast by them. What rich fruit is borne 
on the limbs where they grow, drinking 
in the good joys of living and glistening 
in the truths of nature and God; giving 
strength to the whole tree. ‘ a 

It is sunlight that does all this. It: 
the sunlight from the sky that does it, 
for the leaves of the fruit tree, and su 
light from the soul that does it for the 
leaves of the human tree. AY 

Nature asks, silently, “are you riding 
in the shadow” or ‘‘sharing in the growth! 

—_——_O-—__-_—- 


Help the Needy. 


“Those of us who have as much as ¥ 
need are morally bound to do what We 
can to help into a better position thow 
who have so much less than they need. 
Dr. Henry Rogers Seager, professor 
political economy at Columbia Univer 
sity, said. 

“We are bound to do so,” he went _ 
“not only for the sake of those who 2 
our help, but for the sake of the rest 
society, ourselves included. For, as lov 
as any part of society lives so unwhdke 
somely as those must who do not ges 
decent living wage, all of us must share® 
the hurt. It is impossible to damage #! 
part of the social body without hurting 
the whole of it. Soit is incumbent up® 
us all to try to bring about a better state 


of affairs.’’ 
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Back .o the Farm. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Aug Robert Mueller. 
(Who says this is his first poem.) 
Back to the farm I'll return some day 
Why drudge in the city for others, 
I often think of the good days on the farm, 
When I left my sisters and brothers. 


Back to the farm in and then 
I'll be happy and contented 

To work with delight in Gods fresh air 
As nature has intended. 


Back to the farm once more for ine 
To plow and plant and sow, 

And gather the fruit and golden grain, 
On the place I left years ago. 


Back to the farm to my dear old home, 
To the horses and old brindle cow, 

Where I hear the song of the reaper 
And love to follow the plow. 


recnacisl tases 
How to Make and Fill an Ice House. 
The best location for an ice house is 
on the north side of a building, but not 
under the eaves. The best soil on which 
to build is one that is porous enough to 
allow the melted ice-water to escape 
without the use of a drain tile, as that will 
let in a current of warm air and cause the 
ice to melt quickly, says Indiana Farmer. 
If the cil is not sandy or porous, the 
ice house should be built on high ground 
so that the water will easily run off. 
The ice house may be made of lumber 
or poles, lumber being preferable. For 
the average use a house 12 or 14 feet 
square will be large enough. It will be 
easier to fill the house if the builder will 
excavate tour or five feet deep, as a less 
amount of the ice will have to be raised 
above the surface of the ground. Lay 
down scantling at the bottom of this 
excavation a cover them with rough 
boards for a floor. Plank up the sides 
and strip the cracks. Put on a good roof. 
Have the floor so that the water from the 
melted ice can get out easily or the ice 
will melt rapidly. 
When ready to fill the ice-house have 
plenty of saw dust on hand. Begin by 
utting a layer of saw dust one and one- 
half or two feet deep in the bottom. 
Pack solid by tramping or. a with 
a heavy maul. Saw the ice into blocks 
as large as can be handled. Place these 
blucks on edge beside each other within 
eighteen inches of the walls of the house, 
forming a square block. Where there 
are any cracks between the cakes of ice 
fill in with small pieces of ice, do not put 
saw dust between the blocks. In a short 
time this ice will all be frozen together in 
one solid block. Fill in saw dust all 
around this block of ice, tramping it down 
solid. When this first layer is in good 
shape put in another on top of it and pack 
saw dust around the outside between the 
ice and the wall as before. Keep puttin 
in ice and packing down saw dust unti 
you have enough; then cover over the top 
with saw dust eighteen inches deep. If 
good saw dust is used and it is packed 
solidly around the ice,—not in between 
the layers—and the ice is in good condi- 
tion it will last all summer. 





—-— 
For the Farmer and Family. be 
By a Farmer’s <i Ethel Elizabeth 


all. 

“Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and 
he shall sustain thee.”’ 

Of all those who praise God and ac- 
knowledge His mercies and blessings the 
farmer’s praises must be the more sincere. 
A farm life always appealed to me as being 
the nearest to God. _~ our thoughts not 
more constantly and instinctively turn 
to Him when in the midst of His great 
handiwork; when surrounded by green 
fields, stately forests, an abundance of 
fresh air and pure water, and the big 
beautiful blue sky overhead? Do we not 
feel nearer to Him than when we walk 
along crowded streets in the smoke and 
grime of the city? How much more pleas- 
ing to the ear are the songs of the sweet- 
voiced birds, the ripple of sparkling 
waters, the drowsy tinkling of old Bossy’s 
bell in the fresh pastures, than the shrill 
whistle of engines, harsh grating noises of 
machinery, and the din and roar of traffic 
in the streets of the me 
_ How pleasant it is after the day’s work 
is done to sit in the cool of the evening 
on a comfortable porch with your family 
gathered about you, and remember that 
there is a higher power than yours to bear 
the burdens and griefs of life. To know 
that you have only to tell a loving Father 
of your troubles, and to trust implicitly 
in His loving kindness, and all shall be 
well. No use in fretting over the cares 
of the day gone, and probable cares of the 
morrow, no, trust a higher power for that, 
“And the night shall be filled with music. 
The cares that infest the day shall fold 
up their tents like the Arabs, and as 
silently steal away.’’ 

Spend a part, at least, of the beautiful 
twilight hour in teaching your little ones 
that His way is best. Keep ever fresh in 
their childish hearts the beautiful story of 
a loving Saviour, and above all things keep 
the story fresh in your own heart, for the 

ht must shine in before it can shine out. 

live children ever at heart, children of 

your great and Heavenly Father ‘‘casting 

your care upon Him for He careth for 
ou.’ 


An Orchard as an Insurance Policy 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by John E. Taylor. 


It is seldom that one hears a farmer 
who has a good orchard say that farming 
does not pay. To the contrary this 
farmer will invariably say that an orchard 
is the best paying proposition on a farm, 
and that a farmer need not werry about 
money for a “rainy day’’ if he has a good 
orchard and cares for it. 

The above statement might be chal- 
lenged by some doubtful would-be farmers 
if it wasn’t for the fact that there are many 
orchardists who are willing to bear out 
the statement and pronounce it true. 
One of these farmers is S. H. Beal of 
Somerset County, Maine. For thirty 
years now he has had an orchard and for 
the last twenty years he has had about 
1,000 trees. He was asked by the writer 
a short time ago if an orchard paid. He 
did not hesitate but a second and when he 
spoke these were the words, ‘‘Yes an 
orchard pays the best of anything that a 
farmer can have upon his farm.’’ He 
went on to say that in the poorest year 
when prices were low and apples were 
scarce that the orchard then brought a 
profit. The writer said to him: 

“How much is an apple tree that has 
been cared for worth when it is ten years 
old?” 

Mr Beal thought a minute and then 
answered, “It is equal each year after 
that to $100 at interest.” 

A statement like this coming from a 
man who has owned an orchard long 
enough to know what it will do, makes 
the statement of considerable importance 
to any would-be farmer. 





quisites. He sprays just as the blossoms 
begin to fall and about ten days after, 
using lime, sulphur. and arsenate of lead, 
fifty gallons of water, six quarts of lime, 
three pounds of sulphur and three pounds 
of arsenate of lead. By ry an 
orchard sprayed he believes that he keeps 
away all apple pests and therefore has 
little wormy fruit and —— is good 
as far as pests are concerned. 

Mr. Beal’s orchard is situated on a hill 
at an elevation of about 350 feet above 
sea level. The natural tendency of the 
soil is rocky and the orchard hassomewhat 
of a westerly slope. 

In considering the value of an orchard 
to the farmer and that an orchard was 
equal to an insurance policy of the endow- 
ment type, he stated that it cost little to 
raise an orchard and in the particular 
case where he mentioned that an apple 
tree at ten years of age was equal to $100 
at interest, he stated that the cost was 
nothing, that the crops in the orchard 
furnished returns equal to the expense 
of caring for it. 

Mr. Beal markets the most of his apples 
in Liverpool. As in everything else, if 
one has anything to sell markets should 
be studied to see where the best returns 
can be had. 





(—— 


Spray Mixture Required. 
Dr. H. A. Surface of Pennsylvania, 
speaking of lime-sulphur spray says: 
“We are now so thorcughly convinced 
of the great value of an annua’ spraying 
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Orchard owner’s home—His orchard on the hillside. 





But one does not want to get it into his 
head that no work is required to make an 
orchard a paying proposition. To the 
contrary as with any enterprise that is 
worth while, much work is required. Mr. 
Beal believed that much care should be 
taken in setting out an orchard. Good 
varieties should be chosen and good 
thrifty looking trees should be set out. 
His first venture in the orchard work was 
not what it would be now in the matter 
of the best varieties. His trees are 
divided about equally in Baldwins, Ben 
Davis and Northern Spies, but his more 
recent variety chosen is the Stark. He 
said, ‘‘l consider this the best all round 
variety that can be raised in this territory. 
The apples are good keepers, furnish a 
better market and begin to bear earlier 
than some of the other varieties.” 

One of the most essential things about 
orcharding is the cultivation phase. The 
orchard should be cultivated each year. 
The first two or three years, crops that can 
be harvested, like potatoes, corn, etc., 
can be planted. After a tree begins to 
bear which in the case of the Stark apple, 
according to Mr. Beal, is five years from 
the time it is set out, a cover crop should 
be planted each year in the orchard. This 
should be buckwheat, for instance, and he 
believes that clover makes a good fer- 
tilizer crop. He sows these in the spring 
and in the fall he plows them in. They 
make fine dressing and fertilize the 
ground and at the same time furnish 
the required chemicals to keep the ground 
sweet for the benefit of the orchard. 

An orchard is good for 50 to 75 years 
after it begins bearing. When a tree is 
10 to 15 years old it should yield from 
three to five barrels. Mr. Beal has trees 
that are now 75 years old and last year 
yielded three barrels to the tree and the 
trees are in good thrifty condition. He 
has trees that have yielded as high as 
seven barrels to the tree; one of them 
being of the Tolman Sweet variety. 

Spraying is one of the important re- 





of all fruit trees with the lime-sulphur 
solution at the strength indicated by the 
hydrometer test of 1.03 specific gravity 
during the dormant season that it is to 
be recommended to be applied as a uni- 
veisal practice in all orchards within the 
state, once each year without regard to 
the presence or absence of any particular 
pest or pests. 

“This treatment comes nearer being 
an orchard cure than any other known 
treatment now available. Lime-sulphur 
is not only the sovereign remedy against 
San Jose scale, oyster shell scale, scurvy 
scale and resting winter spores of most 
fungus diseases, as leaf curl and Manilla 
rot, but also a sure destroyer of the eggs 
and young of many destructive insects 
and other pests now on the trees, as, for 
example, leaf blister mite, red spider 
apple aphis, wooly aphis, bud moth worm, 
gall mite, etc. a 

“Indeed, the rapid improvement in the 
condition of fruit trees of all classes from 
a state of unthriftiness and injury under 
the most trying conditions after receiving 
thorough treatment with the lime sulphur 
solution can only be accounted for on the 
basis of some direct stimulant or tonic 
effect by lime sulphur, possibly by absorp- 
tion of this material into the tissues of 
the trees. 

‘“‘The spray falling upon the ground acts 
as @ valuable fertilizer and is én no way 
detrimental to the health of the most 
delicate tree or shrub.” 

POINTS FOR PEACH GROWERS 

The ‘Vegetable Grower’’ contains the 
following useful hints on the starting 
and care of peach orchards: 

In establishing a peach orchard, select, 
if you can, an elevation sloping prefer- 
ably to the north, as a southern slope 
might mean earlier buds, to be caught 
by late frosts. 

Select strong, vigorous, one-year-old 
trees, cut off all the limbs, and cut the 
tree to a whip, not over three feet in 
height. After the tree branches out again 


cut the top out of it, leaving the center 
of the top hollow, making the tree bell- 
shaped. The object of this is twofold: 
To protect from frosts the buds on the 
inside of the branches and as the fruit 
grows the weight of the peaches will 
straighten out the branches so that the 
fruit will get the sunlight for ripening, 
and picking is also rendered an easy 
matter. , 

During the first two or three year 
grow hoed crops in the orchard just as i 
the trees were not there. After that 
cultivate the orchard once or twice a 
week from early spring until July Ist. 
Fertilize the ground well in the spring. 
If fertilized in summer or fall, or eultj- 
vated after July Ist, the tree will keep on 

rowing. It is better that the leav 
all early. Then next spring’s buds wil 
get a chance to set and dry out before 
the first freeze comes in the fall. Bu 
if in the summer, the leaves begin to load 
their color, the tree should be fed at one 
with fertilizer in an easily assimilat 
form. 

Be on your guard against diseases in 
growing peaches. First, be sure the tree 
you plant is perfectly free from diseases 
which are common to nursery stock, sucha 
as crown gall and similar bacterial dis- 
eases. For leaf curl, a disease common 
to peach trees, spray with lime-sulphur 
just before the buds open. Also if you 
want a healthy orchard protect the trees 
against winter injury, which is caused by 
the winds and storms rocking the trees 
back and forth until they are bruised 
around the base and organic matter gets 
in and diseases them. Yellows and little 
peaches are the two most prominent 
diseases and can be transmitted in bud- 
ding. The only thing to do when these 
diseases are detected is to remove the 
affected trees at once. These diseases 
cannot be carried over in the soil. 

Look out for insects. Among the in- 
sects which affect the peach are the plum 
curculio and peach tree borer. The first 
may be taken care of in the course of the 
regular spraying schedule, beginning to 
spray at the time the petals drop, and 
keeping the peach fruit covered with the 
poison for a month or six weeks after the 
petals drop. ‘Lhe peach tree borer worms 
into the trees. Remove the earth from 
arou1.' the base of the trees, and apply 
with a orush a coating of warm asphaltum 
as a protection. This is put on in the 
sprins aud is not injurious to the trees. 

Spray twice, with the wind in opposite 
directions, to thoroughly cover the trees. 
By covering the hands and face with 
vaseline, and spraying on a windy day, 
from the windward side, you will keep 
away from the unpleasantness of handling 
the lime-sulphur solution. 


President Wilson on the Bible’s 
Influence. 

The opinion of the Bible bred in me, 
not only by the teaching of my home when 
I was a boy, but also by every turn and 
experience of my life and every step of 
study, is that it is the one supreme source 
of revelation, the revelation of the mean- 
ing of life, the nature of God, and the 
spiritual nature and needs of men. It is 
the only guide of life which really leads 
the spirit in the way of peace and salva- 
tion. If men could but be made to know 
it intimately and for what it really is, 
we should have secured both indivi- 
dual and social regeneration.—Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Editor’s Note: Nature, also current 
history, also reveal God to man, hence the 
Bible will continue to be written.—C. A.G 


Oo----- 
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Grape-Nuts a Perfectly Balanced Food 

No chemist’s analysis of Grape-Nuts 
can begin to show the real value of the 
food—the practical value as shown by 
per onal experience. 

It is a food that is perfectly balanced, 
supplies the needed elements for both 
brain and body in all stages of life from 
the infant, through the strenuous times of 
active middle life, and is a comfort and 
support in old age. 

“For two years I have used Grape- 
Nuts with milk and a little cream, for 
breakfast. I am comfortably hungry 
for my dinner at noon. 

“T use little meat, plenty of vegetables 
and fruit, in season, for the noon meal, 
and if tired at tea time, take Grape-Nuta 
alone and feel perfectly nourished. 

“Nerve and brain power and memory 
are much improved since using Grape- 
Nuts. I am over sixty and weigh 155 
lbs. My son and husband seeing how I 
had improved are now ones Grape-Nuts. 

‘My son, who is a traveling man, eats 
nothing for breakfast but Greeti 
and a glass of milk. An aunt, over 70 
seems fully nourished on Grape-Nuts an 
cream.”’ ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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** Think nothing done while aught remains to do”’ said Napoleon. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y 


Traps Are Cruel Devices. 

Those who trap wild animals in order 
te secure their pelts cause much suffering. 
The arimal when caught in the trap 
suffere intense agony every moment. 
if the tirpper visits his traps every day 
much pa.> will be avoided, but often in 
tae witlereess he does not visit his traps 
oftener than once a week and pessibly 
not oftener than once a month. In such 
cases the entrapped animal must not only 
=nffer torture every moment but must 
we starved. Those who trap wild animals 
should be merciful. 

—_—_0O-—-—_-_ — 
A New Method of Keeping Cider Sweet. 

Here is something new under the sun 
n regard to keeping cider sweet. We 
wonder that this method has not been 
discovered and practiced long ago. 

it is coneeded on all sides that if cider 
ean be kept from the air it will remain 
sweet. In order to bring about this con- 
dition in the easiest way possible, place 
the barrel of sweet cider on end after 
‘yeeing the cider so far as possible of sedi- 
ment or particles of apple pomace. Notice 
~hat by placing the barrel on end not one- 
ua of the ~urface ordinarily expesed to 
the ai ve exposed. Then pour into 
the funguole in the top of the barrel a 
pint or nore of musiard seed unground. 
Then pour into the ond cf the barrel a 
quart of castor oi! .This ou will remain 
er the surface and protect the cider 

senent 2 from coming in contact with the 
giz. ‘hen bung up the barrel and under 
no ¢ :cumstances turn the barrel down on 
the side. Leave the barrel permanently 
onenc. Have a faucet near the bottom 
of the barrel from which to draw the cider 
as wanted. 
Mistakes In Sorting Apples. 

I have just written the foreman of 
-izeen’s Fruit Farm to be careful and see 
that no undersized, wormy or otherwise 
disqualified apple shall go in the first class 
barrels or boxes. If even four or five 
.nferior apples are placed in a box or 
barre: ‘t disqualifies the package, and yet 
the value of those four or five apples is 
scarcely worth considering. Therefore 
you can see at a glance that it does not 
pay to put into any box or barrel an in- 
ferior apple. 

The marvelous success of the apple 
growers of the £’:.cific coast and the middle 
west has been brought about in part at 
least by their careful sorting or grading. 
We of the eastern states must learn to 
grade carefully and then demand a price 
that will correspond with our grading. 
Here is one source ef distress. Buyers in 
the past have not discriminated carefully 
enough between the an who grades care- 
fully and the individual who takes greater 
pains in grading, paying all about the 
same price. This is certainly discourag- 
ing to the good honest grader and packer. 

emma, 


The Thinker. 

When I look over the inhabitants of a 
village or a city and see them in action or 
conversation 1] am inclined to the opinion 
that man is not by nature a thinker. It 
would seem that most people are willing 
that others should do their thinking 
for them. The thinker is not always a 
popular man for he is apt to differ from 
his friends or neighbors in his opinion of 
religion, polities or other worldwide 
subjects, but the thinker has revolu- 
tionized the world. Were if not for him 
the human race would still be withcut 
ships, railroads, the telegraph, telephones, 
and other notable inventions. Were it 
not for the thinker a large portion of the 
world would be undiscovered. Columbus 
was a thinker, otherwise America would 
not have been discovered. The thinker 
does not always secure his just reward. 
Columbus died in oblivion. The death 
of Shakespeare was scarcely noted. The 
sayings of Christ were not appreciated or 
published until sixty years after his death. 
The inventor of the cotton gin, which has 
added hundreds of millions of dollars to 
the wealth of this country, received noth- 
ing for his invention. 

- --- —(} 
3,006 ,000 Italians. 

It was not long ago that the immi- 
rants to this country were Germans and 
rish with a few English and Scotch. 

Now the immigration to this country are 
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mostly Italian. I am told that 3,000,000 
Italians have arrived on our shores within 
the last few years. It is estimated that 
there are about 20,000 Italians in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Our churches are building 
missions for these Italians in this city. 
The Italians are good workers and as a 
rule do not shirk their work. It is their 
misfortune not to be able to speak the 
English language or to understand it, but 
nevertheless they seem to get plenty of 
work at good wages. After the Italians 
have been in this country a few years they 
are inclined to go back to Italy taking 
with ther their earnings, which is a loss 
to this country. 

We should not be prejudiced against 
the Italians or any other class of people. 
Surely they cannot work in the trenches 
and in the mortar boxes and wear clean 
clothes. We must not forget that Mar- 
coni is an Italian, as were also Christopher 
Columbus, Savonarola, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael and Garabaldi. It is claimed 
that the telephone was invented by 
Antonso Macouchi. 

ERROR eee 
The Old Oaken Bucket. 


How dear to my heart are thescenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew: 
The wide-spreading pond, and the millthat stood by it, 
The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell; 
The cot of my father, the dairy house nigh it, 
And c’en the rude bucket that bung in the well. 


How sweet from the green, mossy brim to receive it, 
_As, } oised on the curb, it inclined to my lips!. 

Notafu“ blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Tho filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 

And now far removed from the loved habitation, 
The tears of regret will intrusively swell, 

As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket that hung in the well. 





Readers of Green’s Fruit Grower are 
familiar with this poem, the refrain of 
which is, as I recall from memory: 


The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket that hung in the well. 


Mr. A. B. Lamberton, president of the 
Park Board of Rochester, N. Y., tells me 
that the origin of these beautiful verses 
was something as follows: . 

A young man, a student in college, late 
one night found himself roystering and 
drinking with a dozen or more half drunk- 
en students. Suddenly he became con- 
vinced of the folly of his course. He 
dashed to the floor the ‘iquor he was about 
to drink, left his noisy companions and 
sat down to a table. His change of 
thought and conduct was caused by a 
sudden recollection of the old well and the 
old oaken bucket which hung in it on the 
farm home where he was born, and where 
his aged father and mother were living 
in poverty, sacrificing themselves in order 
to defray the expenses of their boy far 
away at school. Filled with inspiration 
and remorse he grasped a few sheets of 
paper and dashed off the immortal poem. 

———_——__—_. 
Our Editor Wants to Know. 

He wants to learn whether he is meeting 
the expectations of his readers in that 
which he publishes in Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 

Remember that it is difficult for the 
editor to learn precisely what the majority 
of his readers want to find in their favorite 
publication, also that there are many 
kinds of people embraced in the 125,000 
homes in which Green’s Fruit Grower 
arrives each month. 

Our editor has made an effort to study 
the situation during a period of forty 
years, striving to learn what to publish 
and what to omit, in order that his readers 
may be benefited. 

Have you found this publication help- 
ful, not only to the worker in the field 
and the manager of the farm but to the 
housewife and to the sons and daughters? 
If there has been any deficiency what 
would you suggest in the way of improv- 
ing this publication? 

Have I added to your interest in farm 
life or your love for the farm, the rural 
church, the rural school, the animals on 
your farm and other attractions of farm 

ife 

Has our editor helped 
farm pay better profits? 


ou make the 
am comfident 


that if you have read carefully the answers 
to correspondents by Prof. Van Deman 
and others, and have applied them in the 
management of your farm, that. each issue 
of this magazine should have been equal 


to the value of at least one year’s sub- 
scription. 

We ask for your co-operation in making 
Green’s Fruit Grower as attractive and 
helpful as it is possible to make it. You 
can do this by your kind suggestions, 
by telling us of your mistakes as well as 
of your success. Our editor takes no 
offense at criticisms and seeks advice. 
Send_ us photographs. They must be 
clearly defined. 

Eee er 
Over 50,000 Girls Disappear Each Year 
in this Country. 

Few readers will think it possible that 
the above headline is true but it cannot 
be doubted. It is an absolute fact. In 
1910 over 1700 girls disappeared while 
traveling between New York and Chicago 
alone; in 1911 over 900; in 1912 over 600. 
This indicates that something is being 
done to prevent the trapping or beguiling 
of young girls while journeying through 
the country. 

Not long ago I related in Green’s Fruit 
Grower an account of my niece, Mrs. 
Baldwin, who has achieved fame on the 
Pacific coast and is known over the entire 
country as a worker and organizer in pre- 
venting the downfall of young women. 
Mrs. Baldwin had charge of an organiza- 
tion at the late World’s Fairs at Seattle 
and Portland. 

There are many ways in which girls are 
entrapped even in broad day light on 
Broadway, or other leading streets of New 
York City, or of similar streets in other 
large cities. Procurers disguise them- 
selves as Sisters of Charity or as agents 
of the Red Cross Society and in these 
uniforms easily impose upon not only 
immigrants recently arrived in this coun- 
try but on those who have long resided 
in the cities where they are kidnapped. 
The methods of these agents of the devil 
are past comprehension. The safe thing 
for young women to do in traveling or 
moving about cities is to pay no attention 
to remarks made by strangers, and accept 
no guidance from strangers. 

——0O--_—> 
Early Morning. 

City people as a rule sit up late at night 
and arise late in the morning. There are 
hundreds of thousands of people in this 
country who have never seen the sunrise. 
It is useless to tell such people of the in- 
spiration given to us by sight of the sun 
rising in a clear sky at any season of the 
year, but particularly in June and Octo- 
ber. The objects between us and the 
sun make a vast difference in the attract- 
iveness of the view. If in the eastern 
landscape there are mountains or high 
hills or forests through which the first 
gleaming rays of the morning sun are seen 
the enchantment of the view is greatly 
increased. J once was awakened at four 
o’clock in the morning with a party of 
companion travelers to see the rays of the 
rising sun light up Mount Blanc in Swit- 
zerland. This marvelous mountain peak, 
resembling a rough hewn church steeple 
over 15,000 feet high, looked hke a mass 
of burnished gold, but the village at its 
foot was in the shadow and would not 
receive the rays of the sun for many 
hours. 

In selecting the location for a dwelling 
we should consider the view from the east 
and also the view from the west, where 
the sun casts such beautiful tints upon 
the moving clouds. In my dwelling the 
dining room window opens upon the east. 
There every clear merning I see thou- 
sands of acres of sunshine. There are 
high hills twelve miles distant, over which 
the sun climbs each morning and I am 
fanciful enough to think for the moment 
that its beauties are all for me. 

Oa 
Great Achievements by Little Effort. 

How came we by the Baldwin appie, 
the Rhode Island Greening, Northern 
Spy, Banana apple, the Crawford pezch, 
the Concord grape, and nearly all of tae 
popular and valuable fruits of the present 
day? Some will answer thoughtlessly 
that we secured these varieties by careful 
selection by crossing the pollen of different 
varieties, by what is known as scientific 
methods. But this is not the truth. 
Individuals mostly unknown have secured 
these varieties, which have been worth 
millions of dollars to each state in which 
they have been grown, by permittin 
some wild seedling to grow up undistadeed 
along a line of fence or open ditch where 
the plow or harvester did not disturb 
them. Seedlings of fruit trees thus 
springing up in waste places have a tend- 
ency to produce inferior fruit, therefore 
ninety-nine farmers out of a hundred 
would feel no interest in protecting such 
promiscuous new candidates for public 
favor in the way of fruit, plants, vines or 
trees. : 

We have a letter telling of the origin of 
the Rhode Island Greening. Some one 
found this tree growing in a secluded spot 
about 160 years ago. It is remarkable 
that Green’s Fruit Grower should at this 
late date be able to tell the story of the 
origin of this apple or that anything 
should be known about the man who pro- 





tected it in its early years. How little 
did that man dream that his thoughtful] 
act would add millions of dollars to the 
wealth of this country. How true it ig 
that the good we do lives after us and 
that the evil we do is not always buried 
with us. You who read these lines do not 
‘orget that it is possible for the peach, 


plum, pear, apple or cherry tree that. 


springs up in the fence room on your farm 
may, if protected by you, cause your kind 
act to be remembered 160 years after you 
are dead, as has been the case with the 
man who protected the wild tree which 
latar came to be known as the Rhode 
Island Greening. 
——_— 


Solitude. “ 


Man is gregarious. Whether men, 
women, or children, we take pleasure in 
gathering together, in holding com. 
munion with one another. Children nat- 
urally prefer to associate with children, 
young men and women with people of 
their age, and the aged with those of about 
their own years. Most tea are pleased 
to be with the crowd. This is the reason 
why humanity ever has and ever will 
drift toward cities. Every Saturday 
night the streets of our cities are thronged 
with young people wandering aimlessly 
up and down the sidewalks chattering 
like magpies. I am reminded on these 
occasions of the vast congregation of 
crows and blackbirds which i used to see 
more frequently as a ef on the farm. 
Hereis anindication that the lower animals 
also love companionship. Notice how 
talkative crows and blackbirds are when 
gathered together. It is one endless 
chatter. 4d 

We are benefited by our association with 
others. It is not possible to rub up 
against even one individual and hold con- 
verse with him without learning some- 
thing. How much more helpful it is when 
we associate with numerous bright men 
and women. i 

But this does not argue against the 
advantages of solitude. Occasionally it 
is well for us to get ain J in some lonesome 

lace, surrounded only by the Creator and 
his beautiful handiwork. In such a situa- 
tion we are reminded of our littleness, of 
our brief span of life, of the immensity 
of space, of the glory of God, and of the 
fleeting things connected with the life of 
man. Our greatest thoughts are con- 
ceived in solitude. Christ spent much 
time by himself in the desert places and 
among the mountains. The Apostle Paul 
wrote many of his inspired letters when in 
prison. Bunyan wrote his immortal book 
when confined in a dungeon. The poet 
seeks seclusion when preparing his epics. 
John Burroughs, the naturalist, has a rude 
cabin in the woodland. 
= 

The Dreamer. 

We are told in the Good Book that 
“Your young men shall see visions and 
your old men shall dream dreams.” 

Hc aecessary it is that we should see 
visic .8, that is that we should make active 
use of our imagination. The unimagina- 
tive man is sadly handicapped for he can 
see only facts and realities plainly set 
forth before him, whereas the man who 
sees visions can look into the future and 
see inventions, reforms and innovations 
before they are born, or can himself bring 
unknown things to life. 7 

Old men are ever dreaming dreams. 
We are told that old men dream of the 
past, which is true. They are ever turn- 
ing with delight to the days of childhood 
and to the paths trodden with childish 
feet, and to the faces of those who helped 
to make youthful days happy and pros- 
perous. Old men also dream of the 
future. With them time passes far more 
rapidly than with young people, therefore 
their dreams of the future are realized 
sooner than they had hoped. Aged men 
have been warned not to plant orchards, 
the fear being that they would not live to 
see their trees bear fruit, but there are 
thousands of such men who have plante 
orchards in their old age and have lived 
to sec them yielding bountifully. 





It cannot be expected that aged men. 


will dream of the future with as much 
confidence as will.younger men, for they 
have met with many experiences whic 
teach that our expectations should be 
held in moderation and that the dreams 
of youth are seldom fully realized. _ . 

In ancient days man held superstitious 
ideas of dreams, believing that the Creator 
communicated with men through dreams. 
Of late years there are few who hold such 
ideas. It seems natural for the brain to 
retain some activity during sleep. _During 
these periods of our lives the brain picks 
up impressions made upon it fifty or more 
years ago, recalling with vigor those early 
scenes and experiences. 

Rat . 

A piece of a woman’s mind often dis 

turbs a man’s peace of mind. 
————_.——_——- 

“John, why are you raising that wil 
dow? Don’t you know I will be ‘unable 
tos 





. 9) 
ak above a whisper by morning? 
“‘Yes’m.’’—Houston Post. 
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Just as of Old. 


Just as of old, the moments come and go, ah 

The Spring with its flowers, and the Winter with its 
snow. 

The hours pass away, the seasons warm and cold, 

And Time runs along today just as of old. 


But, ab! how we change as the years come on anew, 
The heart grows strange that once was fond and true, 
And dear friends part, while others pass away, 

And sadly sighs the weary heart, day after day. 


But just as of old, the many stars appear, 
And greet us again as in some forgotten year, 
And flowers bloom anew and rivers ever flow, 
Just as they did in days of yore, long, long ago. 
eee a 
The Brevity of Life. 
By C. A. Green. 

As I look out of my office window in 
early November I see the maple tree filled 
witn tinted foliage which but a brief time 
before was loaded with opening buds 
getting ready for spring growth. ’ 

It is much the same in human life. 
Springtime is soon followed by autumn, 
and, a8 Shakespeare says, “The winter 
of our discontent.’’ The events that are 
as fresh in my mind as though they oc- 
curred yesterday, and which seem to be 
occurrences of recent date, actually 
occurred forty years ago. When I see a 
youthful man or woman with the bloom 
of youth upon his or her cheeks, eyes 
sparkling with merriment, and hair 
waving and beautiful, I breathe a sigh 
of regret, for I know that soon those light 
prown locks will be tinged with gray, the 
face will be wrinkled and the brow sad- 
dened with experiences of the passing 
years. And yet old age is not so sad as 
many would have us think. 

In old times people were considered 
aged at fifty. At the age of seventy men 
and women were devoted to the arm chair 
drawn close to the warmth of the grate or 
register, the life being inactive, but now 
for both men and women approaching old 
age a new era has dawned. Activity has 
taken the place of retirement and slug- 
gishness. The women of mature life are 
seeking avenues of helpfulness in foreign 
and home missionary work and in many 
other ways. Men approaching old age 
are not only active in business, feeling 
that it is necessary to have something to 
do each day and hour, but they have out- 
door games, such as golf, tennis, boating 
hunting, fishing, and other athletic out- 
door pastimes. They have also their 
indoor games and amusements, such as 
billiards and other innocent pastimes. 

A certain philosopher. says that death 
isablessing. I think we should look upon 
it as such, for it only comes to most of us 
when the body and mind are completely 
worn out. We can postpone almost in- 
definitely the date of our withdrawal from 
earth by activity and precautions that 
tend to lengthen our days. A certain 
member of my family is 86 years old. He 
feels and acts like a boy. I see no reason 
why he should not live to be 100 years old. 
There are many who live even longer than 
that. The worst possible thing that a 
man can do to avoid the ills of advanced 
age is to yield to the tendency to be in- 
active. Activity is life. Without activ- 
ity death cannot be long delayed. It is 
afatal mistake for a man to give up his 
business at any age, provided he has the 
necessary health and strength. Natur- 
ally he will give up a portion of his busi- 
hess cares, retaining enough, however, to 
keep his mind actively employed. A 
farmer and fruit grower approaching old 
age should be in such a prosperous condi- 
tion financially as to warrant giving his 
farm better culture and attention than 
ever before. He can afford now to try 
some experiments that he would not have 
dared to attempt in the earlier years 
through lack of money. The mistake of 
some owners of farms is that they are all 
working in the same rut. The aged 
farmer should get out of the rut and ex- 


periment with new crops on his land. A 


One advantage will be that the new crop 
will find plant food in a partially impover- 
ished soil. Another advantage will be 
that it will give the landowner’s mind an 
opportunity to expand, will give life new 
Interest. and will thus add to the years of 

8 existence. Those who have confined 
themselves entirely to growing ordinary 
arm crops may take a new lease of life by 
gong into fruit raising, poultry keeping 
or the feeding and fattening of sheep and 
tattle. By the latter method they will 
greatly increase the fertility of their land. 
O--—=> 

Dehorning Trees. 

The apple, péar and peach trées can be 
successfully dehorned if it is found neces- 
‘ary. By dehorning I mean the cutting 
of of all branches, leaving simply stubs 
of branches on the trunk 3 to 4 or 5 fect 
Ong. With pear and apple trees such 
dehorning would not be necessary unless 

€ trees have grown to an extraordinary 
height. But even then 1 would not 
thorn but would simply cut back the 
‘op branches to reasonable distance from 

€ ground. 

Qld peach trees in old orchards that 
feem to be on the decline can be revived 
Md renewed in vigor by dehorning in the 
Way [ have mentioned above. This de- 
or g can be done on peach trees late 
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in the spring during the year when the 
trees do not promise to produce a crop of 
fruit. It is surprising what can be done 
in the way of dehorning peach trees. In 
order that you may get the experience 
I advise that you AN. ell one tree the 
coming spring, and watch the result. 
——_O— 
Our Michigan Letter. 

C. A. Green:—We are enthusiastic 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower and espec- 
ially as regards apple culture. 

When we came here from Chicago nine 
years ago, this farm had about 90 apple 
trees on it, eighteen years old, bearing 
every year apples scabby and imperfect 
in shape. 

My husband bought a good sprayer 
outfit and as they had never been sprayed 
or pruned in any way were in terrible 
shape. He cut them right and left, did 





Photograph of Maple Road Fruit Farm owned by 
. L. Byers, Upper Peninsula, Mich. 


some grafting and sprayed constantly. 
Now we have one of the finest orchards 
in Schoolcraft County and when others 
around take their apples to town and 
cannot sell, my husband wraps his, packs 
them carefully in bushel boxes and sells 
them at $1.25 a box. 

We have three seedling trees about 
25 years old, their fruit is of an excellent 
quality and the apple will keep until the 
middle of March and sometimes longer. 
One is a dark green, never changes, very 
firm and fine grained. We have never 
named it and different ones have asked 
us why we did not sell the tree for grafting 
purposes. Can this be done and if so 
what is a tree worth? 

I enclose you a small 
girls taken under one o 
trees. 

Hoping your paper will keep on with its 
good work and wishing you success, I 
remain.—Mrs. A. L. Byers, Mich. 

—_———_O--= 
Willing to Try. 

At a Christmas dinner for the newsboys 
out. in Denver, one of the sturdy lads was 
urged to take a third piece of pie. He 
thought a moment, then nodded and said: 
“T guess I can manage it if I stand up.”’ 


icture of our 
our. Duchess 





What is the Most Important Winter 
Work in Orchards. 

The most important winter work is in 
pruning and clearing up the brush. If 
the orchard, whether young or old, is 
looked over carefully once a year, cutting 
out here and there a branch, it will not 
be necessary to do much pruning in the 
peach, pear or apple orchard, therefore 
I need not say much about the pruning of 
those orchards that have been gone over 
each year as they must be in good condi- 
tion. 

The neglected orchard, whether young 
or old, is the one that requires particular 
attention and the winter monthe are the 
time for doing the work of pruning. 
Trees can be pruned any time that they 
are free from foliage, which in this section 
is from October to April first. 


If you have no experience in pruning 
apple trees_and your orchard has been 
neglected, I advise you to secure the 
services of an experienced pruner, for it 
is not easy to state in a written communi- 
cation how the pruning should be done, 
though I will try to. give youa few thoughts 
on the subject. 

It is not good for the trees to have a 
large number of large branches cut out 
during any one season, for if such cutting 
is done numerous sap suckers are apt to 
start out all over the trees, which must 
be removed later at considerable expense. 
Do not cut off the low branches since it 
has been learned of late years that the 
lower trees branch the better, as low- 
headed trees can be more easily sprayed 
and the fruit more easily icked: Cut 
out branches that cross other branches 
or that make the center of the tree too 
dense, but do not attempt to let the sun- 
shine into the center of the tree too freely 
by removing branches in the center. 

After the pruning has been done paint 
the wound with some good thick white 
lead paint, which will protect the rot 
from entering the tree at the point where 
the branch is cut off. 


_ Cherry and plum trees are more easily 
injured by pruning than other trees. 
The wounds do not heal over readily. 
I hesitate about advising you to prune 
your plum or cherry trees if they have 
been planted longer than three or four 
years, provided they are healthy and 
vigorous. Where the plum tree is at- 
tacked with black knot, the portion of 
branches thus attacked should be sawed 
off, whether the tree is in foliage or not, 
and the black knots burned immediately. 
These black knots contain fungus which 
is liable to spread in the orchard, there- 
fore the necessity of cutting them out 
without deJay. At Green’s Fruit Farm 
we are not troubled with black knot as 
our trees are yourg and vigorous. Black 
knot is more hable to attack old trees that 
have not received cultivation or attention. 


—_—0—_-_—_—, 


A Suggestive Visitor From the Far 
Southwest. 


A man who has long been a subscriber 
to Green’s Fruit Grower and who says 
that he feels well acquainted with our 
editor, Charles A. Green, although he has 
never seen him, called at the fruit grower 
office yesterday. 

This man says that after many years 
of experience in many portions of the 
west and southwest he has come to the 
conclusion that good productive farms, 
capable of producing fine fruit can be 
bought much cheaper in New York state 
than in any other part of the country. 
He ‘says that sections of the western 
country where he has lived have suffered 
seriously from drought, and that there 
are other reasons, social and otherwise, 
that make farm lands in: New York, Ohio, 


Pennsylvania or Virginia, partievlariy 
attractive. 

This man has come east to buy a arm 
but he says the farm must have upon it 
a large bearing apple orchard. His object 
in calling upon the editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower was to get the editor’s 
opinion as to where he should locate and 
as to what he should pay for a good apple 
orchard farm in the fruit growing sections 


“of New York state. 


In reply I told this man that a few 
years ago apple orchards in New York 
state were not appreciated as a money 
investment. I knew of several large 
bearing orchards which were sold at from 
$200 to $300 an acre. The buyers of these 
orchards, which were sold to close estates 
of men who had died, were able to pay for 
the orchards in one crop of apples taken 
from the trees. Such experiences as this 
has led to higher prices for orchards in 
New York state, so that now my cpinion 
is that there will be difficulty in finding a 
good farm with a large bearing orchard 
upon it for sale at anything like prices 
heretofore paid for such farms. I should 
consider this western man exceedingly 
fortunate if he should succeed in finding 
a farm of 10, 20 or more acres with bearing 
apple orchard upon it in the best fruit 
section of New York state at such bargain 
prices as have heretofore ruled. It has 
not been considered remarkable in some 
parts of the western states for apple 
orchards coming into bearing to be sold 
at $2500 per acre. No such price as this 
has ever been asked or expected for apple 
orchards in the eastern states. Probably 
those who paid such extravagant prices 
for western orchards paid too much. 

There has been a great boom in the 
price of lands, particalarly of farms 
capable of producing fine fruit, through- 
out the western states of late years. 
While the price of farms in the eastern 
states has advan*ed moderately, they can 
still be purch»:ed at what I consider 
bargain pu: I recently purchased a 
hundred acre farm for $80.00 per acre. 
The buildings on this farm could not be 
erected for the $8000 which I paid for this 
farm including the buildings. I know of 
other superior farms, the very best in 
this state, having been sold in the past 
year for $115 per acre. The high prices 
asked for western farms has caused many 
western men to come to the eastern 
states to make purchases of farms for 
fruit growing and for other purposes. 





Oo---—= 
Saving the Windfall Apples. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor. 

There is no one phase of farming where 
there is such a waste as in apple growing. 
Thousands of dollars worth of standard 
fruit apples rot upon the ground that 
would otherwise make good feed for the 
stock, through the Jate fall and winter if 
care was used in gathering this fruit as 
it fell from the trees. 

It has been considered in times past 
that sour apples were not good for cattle 


, and other stock, but today it has been 


found that if proper methods are used in 
feeding apples they add perhaps not so 
much nourishment as an aid to digestion. 
Apples may be ground or eut up and fed 
with grain or with ensilage. The latter 
way has been found to be successful and 
works nicely in getting rid of the apples. 

During the winter months the animale 
in the barn need something as a food cure 
and as an appetizer and the acids of 
apples take the place of this requirement 
that they get in the pastures during the 
summer. 


_——_O--_ 
FAMILY OF FIVE. 
All Drank Coffee From Infancy. 

It is a common thing in this count 
to see whole families cis ys up wit 
nervous systems weakened by coffee 
drinking. 

That is because many parents do not 
realize that coffee contains a drug—caf- 
feine—which causes the trouble. (The 
same drug is found in tea.) 

“There are five children in my family,” 
writes an Iowa mother, “all of whom 
drank coffee from infancy up to two years 


ago. 

e ‘My husband and I had heart trouble 
and were advised to quit coffee. We 
did so and began to use Postum. We now 
are doing without medicine and are en- 
tirely relieved of heart trouble. 

(Caffeine causes heart trouble when 
continually used as in coffee drinking.) 

“Our eleven-year-old boy had a weak 
digestion from birth, and yet always 
craved and was given coffee. en we 
changed to Postum he liked it and we gave 
him all he wanted. He has been restored 
to health by Postum and still likes it.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be boiled. 

Instant Postum is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup 
of hot water and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
Grocers sell both kinds. 

‘“‘There’s a reason’’ for Postum. 
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Commercial Cherry Growing. 

The cherries of Europe were brought 
here early in the settlement of this coun- 
try and have been grown and tested in 
every part of it. That they succeed over 
a large territory there is no doubt, but 
there are regions where they do not suc- 
ceed and these are where there are ex- 
tremes of both heat and cold. Inthe 
southern mountains, where the summers 
are neither very hot nor very long,cherries 
of all kinds flourish but in the lower 
lands where cotton makes good crops, 
the summer seasons are too long and too 
warm. In the very cold sections of the 
north, such as the great wheat growing 
rairies, the trees are very apt to be 
illed by the severity of the winters. 
Violent changes in temperature are also 
very injurious to cherry trees and they 
are often seriously hurt by them, even 
in regions where cherry culture is con- 
sidered a success. A moderately cool 
and never very cold or very hot climate is, 


“Stherefore, the ideal one for cherry culture. 


These ideal conditions are found over 
the widest local range in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia. There is 
scarcely a part of the arable sections of 
that territory that is not suitable to 
cherries and they are grown there not 
only in the highest degree known to horti- 
culture but in many places in a very large 
way. The Willamot Valley in Oregon 
is the largest solid areaover which cherries 
are grown successfully, perhaps in all the 
world, but there are so many other sections 
in the Northwest of similar character that 
4 — be quite tedious to enumerate 


e 
California has some very suitable 
places for growing cherries and the early 
mariget is supplied from them very largely, 
espegially from about Vaccaville. 

East of the Rocky Mountains there are 
far the oldest cherry trees that grow in 
North America and many of them are in 
the states bordering the Atlant’ ocean. 
Some of the trees are of gigantic size for 
fruit trees, being fully 50 feet high and 
three or more feet in diameter of trunk. 
I have known more than 50 bushels of 
cherries to be the yield of a single tree 
in one year. Such trees are of the Maz- 
zarc or Sweet type, they growing to much 
larger size and | think greater age than 
those of the sour class. 

THE SWEET CHERRIES. 


The culture of sweet cherries has been 
kept up in North America from its early 
settlement to the present time, and yet 
it has not been done commercially to any 
considerable extent until within recent 
ee As has already been stated, the 

acific Coast has led in commercial cherry 
culture and expecially in that of the 
sweet varieties. There isso much interest 
in it in some sections that there are cherry 
fairs held for the special purpose of show- 
ing what is being done to attract buyers 
of the fresh fruit and the manufactured 
products of the orchards as well, and to 
stimulate the business generally in an 
intelligent way. At Salem, Oregon, there 
is such an event, held annually, that 
is notable indeed. Exhibitors come from 
all parts of the Willamot Valley and from 
other regions, and the displays are not 
only extensive but beautiful in the ex- 
treme. The business deserves the efforts 
and they are well expended. 

The orchards are planted in good soil 
and usually in the valleys and on the 
gentle slopes of the lower hills. The 
distance between the trees is, generally, 
about 30 feet but in many cases much less 
is given, which is a mistake, for the trees 
row to large size where properly cared 
or. The bountiful crops which are 
grown well deserve the best of opportuni- 
ties for development. Forty feet is none 
too much room for a mature sweet chérry 
tree. The variety most extensively grown 
is Napoleon, which is almost universally 
called Royal Ann on the Pacific Coast. 
It ig quite large, pale yellow, with a suffu- 
sion of light at or pink that gives the 
fruit a very attractive appearance except 
in case of bruising. The flavor is a very 
mild sub-acid which is very fe to 
the taste and by some would be called 
sweet. The flesh is very firm, end.zing 
handling well. The larger part of the 
crop of this variety is picked and sold to 
those who make what is called maraschino 
cherries. There are large quantities can- 
ned and also packed and sold in the fresh 
stall in the markets of the entire country. 
It is a common sight in the fancy fruit 
stores to see the boxes of ‘this lovely 


cherry with the rows as straight as those 
of a checker board. 

In the course of the development of the 
cherry industry on the Pacific Coast, 
there were grown many seedlings by 
several intelligent experimenters, and as a 
result there were produced the Republi- 
can, Bing, Lambert, Haskins, Oregon and 
several other good varieties. All these 
are dark in color, the Republican being 
about black and the Bing nearly as dark. 
The Lambert is somewhat less so but is 
the largest of all. These varieties, espec- 
ially the Bing and Lambert, are very 
generally grown and shipped all over the 
country in the fresh state and canned as 
well in the western factories. 

In the eastern states there are so few 
places where the sweet or mazzard type 
of cherries really flourish that there is 
far less interest in their culture. There 
are some good orchards of them in New 
York but the majority are in Michigan 
and very largely in the northern part of 
the state. The Grand Traverse Region 


those of the Mazzard class they need less 
room in the orchard and from 20 to 30 feet 
is enough for them. 

Over the larger part of the northern 
and central states this class of cherries 
may be grown for home use and com- 
mercially as well, and this fact is well 
understood by fruit growers. Yet there 
are fewer and smaller cherry orchards 
than there should be. The largest plant- 
ings are,so far as I know, in eastern Wis- 
consin, on the oo between Green 
Bay and Lake Michigan. The soil and 


climate there are both very suitable and ¢h 


orchards of 50 to 100 acres are not un- 
common. The variety planted most ex- 
tensively is the Montmorency. This is 
one of the later kinds and comes at a time 
when all seem glad to get the fruit. The 
trees are quite hardy, well shaped and 
bear enormously. The fruit hangs on 
without rotting or dropping even when 
dead ripe. Its flavor is of the most pro- 
nounced “cherry”? character and is re- 
tained when cooked in any way. Rich- 
mond is earlier but is not handled go well 
without damage and is, therefore, of less 
value for market purposes. For home 
use it is a variety that should always be 
planted. Phillipe is another sour cherr 

of value but not equal to the othersnamed. 
English Morello is very late and bears well 
under almost all conditions and is well 
worth planting. The common Black 
Morello of the old times is another late 
and very good cherry. But the Mont- 
morency is the best of all commercial sour 
cherries, so far as my knowledge extends. 


TILLAGE. 
Cherry orchards should be well culti- 








Paul Rose Cherry Orchard, Elberta, Michigan. 





is famous for its sweet cherries and it is 
there that the Paul Rose orchard was 

lanted between 15 and 20 years ago. 

here are about 75 acres in the older part 
of it, a large part of the trees being of 
the sweet or Mazzard type. The varieties 
are May Duke, Napoleon, Yellow Spanish, 
Tartarian, Governor Wood, Purple Gean, 
Schmidt, Windsor and many others of this 
class that were planted as experiments. 
Among the latter are Bing and Lambert, 
which have proved to be almost entirely 
unfitted for that region because of the 
fact that they crack about the time of 
ripening. I have seen the trees of these 
two varieties loaded with fruit that was 
so badly cracked that it was not worth 
gathering and was left on the trees to rot. 
In a dry climate, such as is usually ex- 
perienced on the western coast, there is 
very little of this trouble, but in all the 
eastern states there is more or less of it 
among the hard-fleshed cherries especially 
when it rains about the time of ripening. 
The soft fleshed kinds are but little affect- 
ed in this way and Tartarian, May Duke, 
Schmidt and a few others are quite suc- 
cessful. Schmidt has flesh that. is quite 
firm and as it is of large size, dark — 
in color, and ships remarkably well; the 
tree being large, thrifty, and a good bearer, 
it is the best of all the sweet cherries for 
commercial culture in the east. At least 
this is the decision cf Mr. Paul Rose and 
others who are growing it beside many 
other kinds. 

THE SOUR CHERRIES. 

The regions in which the sour cherries 
will succeed are far more numercus and 
extensive than those where the sweet 
kinds flourish. The trees are mcre hardy 
and the fruit does not crack or rot even 
in very ye J weather. There are not 
many sour cherry trees planted on the 
Pacific Coast because the fruit has soft 
flesh and does not ship well. The flavor 
being sour and of a peculiarly delicate yet 
pronounced flavor, itis especially adapted 
to cooking. Cherry pies and tarts and 
crullers are famous. No sweet cherry 
is fit for such use as the flavor is not 
piquant but too flat and insipid. Canned 
sour cherries are also excellent. 

As the trees are of smaller size than 


vated during the spring and early 
summer and then seeded down to some 
kind of cover crop that will check any late 
growth and form a covering for the soil 
over winter. Oats isoften used for this 
purpose and [ have seen millet sown 
among che trees late in the season, 
which seemed even better and cheaper 
than oats. Vetch and Canada peas are 
also good and add nitrogen to the soil, 
which the others do not. Weeds are 
better than to cultivate the orchard after 
about the first of August, but up to that 
date it should be thoro. 
CHERRY STOCKS. 


There is a common practice among 
nurserymen to use the Mahaleb as the 
stock upon which to bud all kinds of 
cherries. This is a great mistake, for 
while it does splendidly in the nursery for 
all varieties and for some years afterwards 
in the orchard, it will cause the treesof the 
sweet or Mazzard type to gradually fall 
when the test of bearing comes. The 
wood growths are not alike and there is a 
decided uncongeniality that is sure to 
develop sooner or later. I have seen 
thousands of sweet cherry trees all over 
the country fail from this cause and in 
most cases the owners did not know what 
itwas. Nordomany now understand this 
matter. The Mazzard is the stock for 
the sweet cherries, which is the same 
species from which they all sprang. 
Sometimes the trees send out roots from 
above the place of union and then they 
prosper. For the sour varieties the 
Mahaleb stock is all right. 

PACKING THE FRUIT. 

The higher omen of sweet cherries are 
always packed in boxes with the greatest 
care on the Pacific Coast, and a few of the 
eastern growers are doing the same. A 
shallow box holding 10 pounds is the 
common package, but in some_ cases 
smaller paper cartons are used and these 
are enclosed in boxes orcrates. Theboxed 
cherries from the Paul Rose farm in Mich- 
igan bring as high prices as any that go to 
market, and this is proof that many more 
might profit by the same plan, as @ very 


few do. The packing is done by facing 
in layers placed ef the greatest pre- 





cision. The sour. varieties are usually 
packed in ordinary quart berry boxes or in 
small baskets. In all cases the stemg 
are left on the fruit. 
DISEASES AND INSEC'iS. 

Spraying is a necessity in 9° cherry 
orchard. There are fungus diseases tho 
prey on the foliage and fruit and inscrts 
as well and by intelligent and prom; 
action they may be kept under conti.,). 
This is a part of the business and anyone 
who is determined to succeed can and will 
study out these enemies and overcome 
em.—H. E. Van Deman. 
O-—--—- 


Answers to Inquiries, 


Lemon Seedlings. 

Prof. Van Deman:—I wish to ask about 
Lemon culture. I have three young treeg 
about a third of an inch in diameter and 
nearly three feet high. When should they 
be budded or — ;should the tops be 
cut back, and when; also, where can 
reliable grafts or buds be bought?—R. CG 
Minnich, Pa. 

Reply :—Lemon seedlings may be bud. 
ded same as any other little trees and 
judging from the description of the three 
seedlings they are about the right size to 
bud. If there are any good lemon treeg 
in the greenhouses of the region it would 
be a pleasure to the owner to cut off a bud 
stick and give it to the inquirer, from 
which to cut buds for inserting. The 
Ponderosa lemon is a large but worthlegg 
variety but the Eureka or Villafranca are 
good kinds. If it is not possible to get 
good buds there, ~~ can be had by send- 
ing a small fee to the Superintendent of 
our farm at Miami, Fla., Mr. Wm. A. 
Baker, and asking him to cut and mail 
the desired buds from one of our trees, 
They should be put in near the base of the 
stock and when well healed the seedlings 
may be cut partly off and bent over to 
induce the buds to start. When they 
have grown a few inches the tops may 
be entirely cut away close to the buds. 

———_—_)—__—- 

Walnut, Pear and Apple Inquiries. 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—1. Is there 
more than one variety of Japan walnuts? 





* Can the original variety be propagated 


from seed? 

2. Why are pear trees less subject to 
blight when French seedlings are used aa 
stocks than when budded on American 


ee : 

3. How would American seedlings 
from the seed of Kieffer pears, or from 
wild pears which are very resistant to 
blight, compare in respect to blight, with 
= sealinee as stock to bud or graft 
on 

4. Would top budding of young trees 
be as good at top grafting same, as in 
case of Grimes Golden apple and several 
other varieties which are subject to bark 
rot where the bark comes in contact with 
the soil? Would it not be all right to set 
the bud, say about a foot from the ground 
on young seedlings in order to avoid bark 
rot}--tiverside Fruit Farm, Ind. | 

Reply: 1. There are two varieties of 
walnuts that have been introduced here 
from Japan, one called Juglans Seibold- 
iana, which bears a roundish oblong nut 
and avin a very thick shell; the other 
is J. Cordiformis and bears a small heart- 
shaped nut with a very good but small 
kernel in it. Both make fine shade trees 
and are reasonably hardy. 

2. I do not know that pear trees are 
really less subject to blight when grown 
on French than American seedlings, but 
it may be so. : ‘ 

3. ‘Seedlings of the Kieffer pear might 
make good stocks, but I have never seen 
them tested in that way. Seedlings of the 
native Japanese pear have been grown 2 
this country and used with some success 
for stocks, but have not always proved 
successful, because of lack of congenian 
of wood. This class of Asiatic pear 
more resistant to blight than any other 
I have seen tested and the seedlings are 
very vigorous. Some nurserymen use 
them now. : : 

4. Top-budding young trees is as good 
as top-grafting them. I have done both 
with equal success and the budding was 
the cheaper plan. This budding or graft- 
ing is usually done about 2 to 3 feet from 
the ground, where the head of the tree # 
formed and several buds or grafts are st 
to make the main branches. This leaves 
the body of the tree of the seedling oF 
any hardy or resistant stock that may 
used. 

——_0--—-—-——- 
Hot Water For Grubs. 

One Pennsylvania peach grower use 
hot water with good success in ling 
grubs tering peach trees just bel 
the surface. He digs away the soil um 
a few inches of the lighter bark appea™ 
fills in the space with leaves or stra¥, 
which he removes by hand when the ho 
water is applied. It is claimed that 
the water is applied frequently and abu} 
dant enough to soak the trunk of the tr 
well, not only all grubs are killed, but the 
tree will take on new life and bear . 
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Profits in Fruit Growing. 


The writer and brothers, in 1894, planted 
300 cherry trees, mostly Oregon, Black 
Republican and Royal Ann, with 50 Bing, 
and the next year 450 more, mostly Repub- 
licans. ‘This orchard, allowing for missing 
trees, occupies about eight acres of 

und and has been in fair bearing for 
fei years and in full bearing for about 
gven years, and has produced far over 
$40,000 worth of fruit, gross, packed value, 
or it has averged over $200 net per acre 
for each of the lest ten years, says Karl 
J, Stackland in Fruit and Produce Dis- 
tributor. | a 

Again, in 1898 to 1900, the writer double 

Janted six and one-half acres to cherries, 

rgely Lambert, Bing and Oregon, some 
Royal Ann, but no Republicans. This 
orche 1 has not been in actual full bear- 
ing tull last year, but, nevertheless, has 
‘produced about 175,000 pounds of mar- 
feted cherries in the last five years that 
have netted me within a few hundred of 
$10,000, or just about $300 per acre per 
year ON aN average, or, in other words, 
has paid ed sg cent. interest on $3,000 
per acre land. Now, this is not all to 
consider in connection with this or any 
other orchard, but it should be carefully 
noted that these last five years include 


the following kinds of seasons: 1908 the 


liberty except on — preserves, 
so their protection will be guaranteed. 
In addition to the Chinese pheasants, 
a number of rarer birds, such as the silver 
and Reeves pheasants and the bob-white 
quail, have been raised this year on the 
farm. Most of these will be kept for 
purposes of propagation. 
———————-0—— 
Big Fruit Growing on One-Sixth of 
an Acre. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have a city 
lot 100 x 180 feet and on this lot I have 
97 fruit trees and 7 Norway maple, 100 
blackberry, 20 grape, 60 currant, 5 goose- 
berry and at least 3000 strawberries, 
besides the garden truck I raise after office 
hours each day. It is a diversion I love 
and a healthful change from office work. 
Though fifty years of age § can easily 
outwork any help I ever employed, for 
they can’t stick. This morning at four 
o’clock while it wis yet dark I took out 
some 300 tomatoes by the light of the city 
arc light, put the stocks on the muck pile, 
harrowed the land good and deep, and 
sowed 15 pounds of crimson clover, which 
I do every fall to get the nitrogen and 
humus next May when I spade it under. 
I must spade it all for we have trees (the 
neighbors laugh and make fun of me) 


E. F. Godfrey Grows English Walnuts 
in Connecticut. 


That English or Persian walnuts can 
bé successfully grown in Connecticut has 
been demonstrated by ©. F. Godfrey of 
pe avenue, says The Southington 
News. 

Eight years ago Mr. Godfrey decided 
to experiment with English ns and 
obtained a two year old tree which he 
planted in his yard. As to the care of the 
tree, he got his information from ‘‘Green’s 
te) Growers’ Magazine,”? Rochester, 

The tree grew and was very thrifty, 
but did not bear nuts as quickly as he 
thought it ought, so Mr. Godfrey wrote 
to Mr. Green about it two years ago. 
Mr. Green replied to the letter and ad- 
vised Mr. Godfrey to “sit tight’’ for a 
while longer and he would surely get 
results. 

Today the tree is ten years old and about 
twelve feet high and is bearing its first 
nuts. The nuts ripen ahout the same 
time as chestnuts and those on Mr. God- 
frey’s tree are of good size and perfect 
formation. 

Mr. Godfrey believes there is a future 
for the English walnut in this state and 
believes money can be made from them 





orchard had only a “‘fair’’ crop, and the 


markets were comparatively poor that 
In 1909 I had a yi crop, but very 
had a good i 


year. 
good markets. In 1910 
; the age of the trees, and a GOO 
market. 
good markets, and in 1912 


and rain and only fair markets. 


Therefore, with the average showing 
for the five years it covers about all the 
ups and downs for both crops and markets 


to be considered. 


The above statements are absolute 
facts and can be proven tothe satisfaction 
of anyone, and are not exceptions for a 
single season or a single acre, but a whole 
y, in 
1910 I netted $7640 from nineteen acres 
of cherries and apples, netted, not grossed, 
aod with ninety-five acres now in orchards, 
[ feel sure of an equally good season for 
the whole thing if I live eight or ten years, 
as we will have several good seasons in 
every decade, and these alone make a 
very satisfactory average for the whole 


orchard and for many years. 


period. 





Nobility of Farming. 


It would be well for those who have 


depicted the farmer in song, story and 
a to visit the prosperous farmer in 
home. He has been maligned, ridi- 
culed and caricatured, the result being 
ah erroneous impression among people 
oot familiar with actual conditions 
having conceived him with a battered 
straw hat, unkempt beard, and coarse 
cowhide boots, says Robin Hood in Roch- 
ester Democrat. The farmer of to-day 
is intelligent, cultured and clothed in the 
latest patterns. He can mingle in the 
best city society, his polished manners 
defying the social expert to distinguish 
him in the cosmopolitan circle. The 
farmer of to-day, as well as the farmer of 
yesterday and the farmer of to-morrow, 
should command universal respect, for 
to him are human beings indebted for 
their living, and on him must they depend 
for their daily bread. 
SEE Uae 
Raising Sheep Without Water. 
That it is possible for sheep to go with- 
out water for months at-a time appears 
m a recent circular of the United States 
forest Service, which asserts that these 
animals in the Nebo national forest, 
Utah, go four and a half months without 
water except for such moisture as they 
i from the dew and the juices of forage 


ts: 

“The area on the Nebo which has now 
proved usable by sheep is high and 
tocky, a portion of it being above timber- 

e, and it has neither springs nor streams 
f sufficient size or accessibility to be used 
for stock-watering purposes. The graz- 
ing season lasts from June 15 to October 
il, and during this period of four and a 
half months the animals do not get a 
tink. Under such conditions, however 

¢ sheep have done extremely well, and 
st year’s lambs from this range had an 
erage weight at the close of the season 
% 68 pounds on the Chicago market, 
Which was rather above the normal weight 
from that vicinity.” 


- 
Pheasant Farm Run by State of 
, Oregon. 

Five thousand pheasants have been 
f this season on the nag Pheasant 
+i of Benton County. Manager Gene 
enpeon, of the farm, states that a great 
umber of these will soon be distributed 
Over the state. Large numbers were 
ady for sending out some time ago, but 
— been ching from the State 

he Warden. e birds will go to all 
pos of the state, but the greater 
Ser to those parts where the pheasant 
ttle known. None will be given their’ 


n 1911 I had a 3 crop, but 
had a very 
heavy crop, but badly damaged by hail 





Six-year-old Cocoanut tree at Lake Worth, Fla. 





12 feet apart. But you should see their 
faces when I take them in the pantry and 
show them some 300 jars of all sorts of 
fruits done up for winter (and you know 
who puts it up). My five children know 
what is a good square meal all through 
the long winter. 

I just want to tell you something of 
what a man who is in earnest can do on 
one-sixth of an acre of ground. The ex- 
perience I have had from this lot in the 
past ten years has taught’: me what I 
could have done had I had a chance on a 
farm, or at least on a thirty acre place of 
fruit. I have practiced budding and 
grafting on all varieties of trees and léve 
to watch the young shoots respond. My 
boy of seventeen years has learned enough 
from actual practice to take hold of a 
fruit farm. My son planted a private 
hedge around my lot from cuttings we 
collected when a man cut hisfence. From 
our hedge last fall I set out 3000 cuttings 
in a sand bed and sold 750 to one man for 
$24.50 and 500 to another for $12.50. One 
of our neighbors says $200 could not buy 
the privet hedge my boy set out for him 
this spring. | We use the same care and 
precision in the field that I do in my tech- 
nical work in the office and it works out 
just as sure.—Pennsylvania Subscriber. 


——_0----—~> 
Remember ree failures are the seed of 
your most glorious successes. Despond 


if you must, but don’t despair.—Anon 


if anyone went at it with the right spirit. 

Groves of over two hundred trees are 

paying good profits in New York state. 
——_— Oo: 


From New York Sun. 

Charles A. Green, a veteran New York 
State nurseryman, says little is now done 
in putting up unfermented cherry juice, 
blackberry juice, currant juice, raspberry 
and elderberry juice for family use. 
trade ean be developed for all such juices. 
In Washington a drink is made of the 
Loganberry syrup and_ spring water. 
This berry unfortunately does not succeed 
in the region east of the Rocky Mountains, 
but is easily grown on the Pacific coast 
and in Great Britain. It is a hybrid 
between the Cuthbert raspberry and the 
trailing blackberry of the Pacific States 
and requires a peculiar climate. Elder- 
berry juice makes a fine drink and the 
berries muke a pie as good as huckleberry 
pie. When this fruit is known it will be 
cultivated in our gardens. 

oo 


Nurserymen report a larger sale last 
spring of ornamental plants and shrubs 
than ever before in the history of the 
nursery business in this vaevewi 8 Prof. 
Van Deman explains the increased demand 
for ornamental stock by the fact that 
there is a tendency to improvement of 
country and suburban homes that will 
increase as education and the ability to 





spend money increases. Civilized life is 
not all made up ef something to eat and 
wear, and the higher the civilization the 
more the beautiful things are admired. 
Ornamental horticulture is one of the 
ways in which the idea finds its way inte 
use. 
—_—_ Oo 

If New York State apple growers will 
pack apples as uniformly as Western 
apples are packed, much higher prices can 
be obtained. New York State apples as 
a rule are sold in barrels with fine fruit 
packed on the top and bottom, the center 
filled with fruit of inferior quality. Grow- 
ers known to pack apples of a uniform 
grade receive the highest prices. The 
products of several up-state orchards 
are always in demand and _ purchasers 
prefer apples from these orchards at high 
prices rather than take chances with the 
fruit of unknown growers whose honesty 
they doubt, even though it is offered at 
more attractive prices. 

—_———_-OO—OOCY-" 
Trees Instead of Grain. The Agri- 
culture of the Future. 

Agriculture of to-day, according to 
Professor J. Russell Smith of the bni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, depends chiefly 
upon the work of the primeval woman. 

The nomad wife had for thousands of 
years been feeding her family on walnuts 
chestnuts, acorns, almonds, apples, an 
cherries. There they stood, these trees, 
then as now the great éngines of nature, 
producing to-day as no grains produce. 
At their feet stood a few feeble plants with 
one or two fat seeds. These feeble ones 
have become the food and the agriculture 
of mankind, not because they were espec- 
ially productive or especially good or 
especially nutritious, but because being 
annuals, they appealed to the nomad’s 
wife by giving quick return. Therefore 
we have improved them. Therefore we 
all eat bread made of grain. In depend- 
ing upon these puny props we give our- 
selves great and often needless labor, and 
because of the weakness of our plant 
servants more than half the productive 
possibilities of the world are unattained 

Thus writes the Professor in Harper’s, 
and he goes on to show that ‘‘the grains 
are weaklings all. They are so feeble 
that they must have the earth specially 
prepared for them.’? They have to be 
poveciee from weeds, and when the 

arvest comes it is often a mere handful 
compared with the yield of tree crops. 
In support of his claim that trees are 
more productive than grains, Professor 
Smith cites the chestnut orchards of Italy, 
whose yield per acre in nuts equals 
proximately in value the per acre yield 
of wheat fields in the United States. 
Also that “while the wheat lands must 
be plowed for each crop, the chestnut 
orchards have not been plowed in ten 
thousand years.’’—American Review of 
Reviews. 








What are 


Post 
Toasties? 


Thin, wafery bits of choice 
Indian Corn—perfectly cooked; 
delicately flavoured; then toasted 
to an appetizing golden brown, 
and packed in tightly sealed pack- 
ages without being touched by 
hand. 


“‘Toasties” are for breakfast 
or any other meal—served direct 
from package with cream or milk, 
and a sprinkling of sugar. 


Post Toasties are convenient, 
save a lot of time and please the 
palate immensely ! 


But after all, a trial is the best 
answer. 


Grocers everywhere sell. 


Post Toasties 
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Pruning Suggestions. 

Mr. S. N. Castle of Wisconsin asks 
several questions in regard to pruning. 
In reply I will say that we do not consider 
the question of the movement of sap in 
the trees in pruning. It is safe to pruue 
trees at any time when they are not in 
leaf. Do not hesitate to cut out an occa- 
sional conflicting branch or any suckers 
that may appear on the trees at any time 
of year even though the tree is in leaf. 

Correctly speaking, an orchard should 
be pruned each year. [ mean by this 
each tree should be visited at least once 
a year to learn whether here and there a 
branch should be removed. It is not 
desirable that much pruning should be 
done in any one year. 

It is hard work to make a tree low head- 
ed but it is easy to raise the head by 
cutting off the lower branches, but as a 
rule low headed trees are most desirable. 
High headed trees can be made much 
lower headed by. dehorning them, which 
means by cutting off the branches, leaving 
only stubs of branches three to five feet 
long. This cannot be done with the plum 
and cherry but can be done with the pear, 
apple and peach and with ornamental 
trees. ? 

—_—_———O-—-_-_—- 

Why Best Fresh From the Vine. 

I like to go to my fruit garden the first 
thing in the morning before breakfast 
and pluck from the vine a few clusters of 
grapes and eat them on the spot. Grapes 
thus picked seem to taste better and 
fresher than those which have been 
gathered the day or week before and 
stored in the cold room of my house. 
This is not all fancy, for it should be 
widely known that fruits are best when 
they are cold. I had this fact presented 
forcibly to my mind when taking break- 
fast at.a first class hotel in Buffalo, N. Y. 
The waiter placed before me an orange 
that had just been taken from the re- 
frigerator where it was coming in contact 
with ice. It was almost as cold as ice as 
was evidenced by the fact that immedia- 
tely water was condensed on its suriace 
from the atmosphere. I thought this was 
the best orange I had ever eaten. I now 
know that its quality was greatly en- 
hanced by its coldness. 

You should keep your fruit in a cold 
room largely for the reason that it will 
ripen too fast in a warm room, but there 
is a further reason and that is that a warm 
apple, peach, pear or plum; is not such 
good eating as when cooled. 

Ca aaa 
Dwarf Pear Hedge. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—In the 
October number of the Fruit Grower I 
notice your request regarding dwarf pear 
tree hedge row. Four years ago I bought 
a house and lot on the outer edge of town 
and the next year added a half acre to the 
rear. I then ordered fifty dwarf pear 
trees and planted them six feet apart and 
two feet in from the boundary line ex- 
tending 121 feet on the north. I also 
planted 187 feet on the west. They have 
grown rapidly, make a good wind break 
and bore some fruit this year. I got the 
idea from your suggestion and would not 
take $100 apiece for them now. They 
virtually take up no extra ground, that is 
no more than a fence would. I advise 
every one having a small piece of ground, 
even a town lot, to plant a hedge of dwarf 
pears along the border. 

In regard to the mulch question in your 
last issue, I agree with you regarding sod 
asamulch. I also save all my coal ashes 
and use them as a mulch after sifting out 
the coarse cinders. They hold moisture 
better than banking up with ground. 

I am an advocate of the land roller 
wherever practicable, especially in the 
spring after all chance of ground freezing 
is over. The freezing heaves up the 
ground and leaves the roots exposed to 
the airand sun. I havea lawn roller with 
which I roll my strawberry patch in early 
spring. This settles the roots firmly in 
the ground and is a great benefit. I 
believe every farmer should roll his grain 
field and meadow every spring. This is 
best done early while the ground is stil] 
pretty wet. If not done until the ground 
is dry a great many roots will already have 
been injured, besides the roots will be 
more thoroughly pressed back in the 
ground if it is moist. 

I want to ask you why it is that where 
there is a hard beaten path in a garden 
or field one will always find more moisture 
in the path during dry weather than out 
in the field, yet one is advised to loosen 
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_ stances : 
regards quality of different fruits leads 


and many other similar circum- 
and expressions of opinion as 


These 


me to conclude that the public does not 


‘spossess a general knowledge of the quality 


of-vdrious kinds.of fruits. 


.* The only way by which we can decide 
betwegn the quality of two fruits is to 
first eat one and then the other within the 


up the ground in order to secure more ;same few moments. If you eat one speci- 
moisture. I have also hunted the angle. men today and the other next week you 
worm in dry weather and could most may not so easily decide between them. 
always find them under a hard beaten.’Therefore I asked my friend to test the 


path. ee 
I have ten Abundance plum 
bought three years ago. They 


attained a height of ten feet or more.— 
Geo. W. Hayman, Pa. 
gates 
Will the Farm Pay? 
Last sprin 





trees side. 


apples, peaches, plums, ; 
the editor of Green’s Fruit¢ between different varieties of the small 


Bose pear with the Duchess pear side by 
He said he would do this and get 


have his wife to help him in deciding between 
the: quality of the two varieties. 


There is as vast difference between the 
quality of different pears and different 
cherries, and 


Grower bought a new farm near his other fruits; such as the strawberry, blackberry 


fruit farms near Rochester, N. Y. 


This@‘and.grape, as there is between sweet corn 


farm comprises 100 acres of hill and valley¢ ‘and ‘ordinary ficld corn, or between the 


nearly all 
particularly suitable for orchards. Now 
the question arises, Have I any evidence 
that the farm is a profitable purchase? 
Previous to my purchase the farm was 
leased at $450 a year. This did not yield 
much profit after figuring the interest, 
taxes and necessary repairs. This year 
it is estimated that about eighty tons of 
hay have been cut from this farm, which 


capable of cultivation .ang Hubbard squash and the ordinary summer 


squash, or between a ripe watermelon 


“and an unripe watermelon. 


One reason why inferior varicties of 
fruits are grown is that they can be pro- 
duced cheaply, being great bearers, and 
that there are so few who appreciate the 
high qualities of varieties which in many 
instances do not produce quite so abun- 
dantly as those of inferior quality. 








Photograph showing part of the exhibition of apples grown in California. 





at $15.00 per ton would amount to $1200. 
Now figuring the interest on:the invest- 
ment and the taxes at $400, and the labor, 
etc., at $500, which amount to $900, 
leaves a surplus of $300 for profit, and yet 
there are other crops growing upon the 
land which J will not attempt to consider 
at present, including oats and corn, many 
fruit trees planted, and the product of a 
small old orchard. With this brief sum- 
ming up of the prospective profit of this 
farm I am perfectly satisfied that it was 
a good investment. But I shall make 
this farm far more profitable for the years 
to come by planting on it more extensive 
orchards and berry fields. I estimate 
that the large house, large enough for two 
families, the large and almost new grain 
barn capable of storing all the grain grown 
on the 100 acres, and the horse barn’ and’ 
hennery could not be built today forthe 
price that I paid for the farm, buildings 
and all. 

It is my opinion that many farms in 
western New York, which is one of the 
most favored sections of the world, can 
be purchased as I purchased this for about 
what the buildings would cost if erected 
new today, and yet the average price paid 
for these farms is about $100 to $125 pet, 
acre. pieg 
Comparative Quality of Different 

Varieties of Pears, Peaches, Apples, 

Grapes and Other Fruits. ye 

Sometimes we unexpectedly run up 
against facts that astonish us. Here’ is 
an illustration of my thought. I recently 
handed a friend of mine a large und beauti- 
ful Bose pear, calling his attention to the 
fact that it was of superior quality as well 
as possessed of beautiful shape and ap- 
pearance. This intelligent and _ highly 
respected friend remarked in repty that 
he feared the Bose pear would not be #6 
good in quality. as his Duchess pear. He 
said he had a Duchess pear tree on his 
place that bore delicious fruit. Now, ‘as 
most of our readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower know, the Duchess pear ig ‘no: 
claimed by fruit growers to be of high 
quality. It cannot compare in quality 
with the Bose, Sheldon, Seckel, or even 
the Bartlett. “sige 

Once while attending a meeting of the 
American Pomological Society at Cleve- 


> 





Cannot Get Good Apples. 

We have a letter from a subscriber liv- 
ing within seven miles of Philadelphia 
who says that he would be glad to get good 
apples honestly packed at $2.50 or $3.00 
per barrel, but’ he does not know where 
to secure such apples, and yet there are 
probably 10,000 farmers in his state of 
Pennsylvania who would gladly supply 
him with this fruit. The farmers do not 
know-of this man’s wants and this man 
does not know where the farmers*are who 
can supply him. 

Here you have in a nutshell a condition 
which prevails in this country and prob- 
ably in many other countries, which is a 
lack of distribution. No way seems to 
have been devised by which the producer 
of.fruits and other farm products can 
come into close contact with the con- 
sumer. 

I am in favor of peddling. When I first 
began At Green’s Fruit Farm I had many 
one horse spring wagons, mostly covered, 
which were kept moving. a large portion 
ot, the time carrying the fruits that I grew 
out among the farmers and the villagers 
where I found a. better market than was 
gfferéd in the large city of Rochester with 
oyer, 200,000 inhabitants. But I have 
frrerids who come into Rochester two or 
three times a week with small, or: some- 

imies, large, loads of produce which they 
peddle out to our citizens. There is a 
city ordinance against the selling of farm 
prpduce in this city unless a license is 
secefred but I have yet to hear of any 
fayfaers having been arrested or made 
trouble on this account. City people 
often live a mile or sometimes two or 
thtee miles from a good grocery or other 
market, therefore they are pleased to have 
a&wagon drive up to their door with butter, 
ezgs,, dressed fowls, baskets of grapes, 
peaches, pears and apples. After the 
farmer has called a few times at certain 
houses they become acquainted with him 
and .give him welcome. Here is one 
method of distribution by peddling which 
ig pot. made enough of by the fruit growers 
ot this country, thus thousands upon thou- 
sands of barrels of windfall appies are 
allpwed to go to waste which should be 
eepaymed in apple pies, apple sauce, 
baked. apples and. other forms by the 
workers in the factories of our large 


cities. The fact that some of these wind. 
falls may have a worm hole or some other 
slight defect will not prevent these city 
people from enjoying sueh fruit, a bushe} 
of which will often go just as far ag 9 
bushel of higher pall apples. 

There is yet much to be learned by oy; 
fruit growers in the management of the 
fruits which they are producing so abv... 
dantly about reaching markets, abou, 
peddling, about commission houses, where 
to ship fruit and how to find a home 
market. oe must come to these frui; 
growers largely from horticultural publj- 
cations similar to Green’s Fruit Grower. 
We editors keep driving at this subject 
feeling often that we make but slight 
impression upon the minds of our readers 
but nevertheless encouraged enough to 
keep giving what we deem to be wise 
counsel. 

By giving the name and address of our 
correspondent who wants a few barrels 
of apples I fear we will flood him with 
letters, nevertheless we take our chances. 
He need not answer more of the letters 
than he chooses. His name is B. K, 
Thatferd, Sharon Hill, Pa. 

—-——-O—-_" 
Making Grape Vines Bear. 

If those who have grape vines that do 
not bear fruit will drive an old-fashioned 
cut nail through the centre of the vine 
just above the ground at this date the 
vine will bear fruit next year.—J. B. 
Totten, N. J. 





Editor’s Note:—I have no experience 
with the above method of making grape 
vines fruitful. I have no unfruitfy] 
grape vines at my home or at Green’s 
Fruit Farm. If I did have a grape vine 
that was not productive, which is a rare 
occurrence, I should be inclined to lay 
the blame on the method of pruning or to 
say tiat the variety was not a productive 
variety. Strong growing grape. vines 
should be pruned differently from slow 
growing grape vines. On strong growers 
like the Niagara more bearing wood 
should be left and the vines should be 
allowed to cover a larger trellis. Slow 
growing vines like the Delaware grape 
should be trimmed closer, leaving less 
bearing wood than should be left on 
stronger growing vines. It is possible for 
a grape vine to be planted in such rich 
soil, or where it receives the drainage from 
the kitchen sink, as to induce g rank and 
vigorous growth of vines that 1s not pro- 
ductive of fruitfulness. 

prise) teeeeeee 
About Mineral Fertilizers. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—We feel thai 
if we could have a chance to sit down at 
the corner of your desk and talk with you 
and present a few of our numerous letters 
and testimonials you would have at least 
a growing interest in the matter of mineral 
fertilization. 

We are always glad to read the Fruit 
Grower when it comes to our desk, but 
really, Mr. Green, you are doing your 
readers an injustice by advocating the 
use of nitrogenous stimulants when what 
vegetation needs is wholesonie, nourish- 
ing plant food. 

Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins of the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station says ip 
his article published first in the “Country 
Gentleman’”’ and since then reprinted in 
booklet form, “Agricultural plants con- 
sist of ten elements known as the essential 
elements of plant food, and not a kernel 
of corn or a grain of wheat, not a leaf of 
clover or a spear of grass can be pro- 
duced if the plant fails to secure one of 
these ten elements.”’ 

Another authority, and one which we 
consider a deeper delver and more thor- 
ough analyzer, is Dr. Edward T. Reichert 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
says, “All living matter contains hy 
drogen, oxygen, sulphur, chlorine, fluo~ 
rine, nitrogen, phosphorous, carbon, aili- 
con, potassium, sodium, calcium, magne- 
sium, and iron. The abstraction of one 
of these elements means death to the 
organism.’’ In other words, no vegetable 
or animal protoplasm ean be formed that 
is deficient in one of these mineral ele- 
ments. 

As plants must obtain their mineral 
foods from the soil, and the soil is formed 
by the decomposition of rock matter, does 
it not seem feasible that finely powder 
rock, if very highly mineralized, with 4 
complete assortment of necessary Dr 
erals, can be made a valuable factor ™ 
agriculture? We ask ‘this question as 4 
hypothetical one before making ou 
positive assertions that the same is true. 


F. P. Pogg. 
~~ 


The Wrong Throat. 

A little boy took an apple to school the 
other day and was playing with it. Whe 
the teacher saw him he took it from him 
and later commenced to eat it himself. 

As the boy saw the last piece disappe® 
he began to cough violently. *When the 
teacher asked him what he was cou 
for he replied: , 

“Please, sir, the apple has gone dow! 
the wrong way.”’ 
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Two Good Christmas Stories. 


An old time morality play tells the 
following story: 

In a certain country was a little village 
in which lived a beautiful and lovable 
wornan by the name of Eagleheart. 
Though her home was not a mansion but 
simply a little cottage similar to others in 
the village, she had received word that 
the king would refresh himself and rest 
at her home that night. 

The woman, as might be expected, made 
great preparation for receiving the king, 
whom she highly honored. Her work of 
preparation had scarcely ceased when the 
shades of evening approached and there 
eame a tapping at her cottage door. On 
opening the door tagleheart found a plain 
looking man and his wife who was bearing 
in her arms a child. 
his wife were remarkable in appearance or 
dress and seemed to be weary from long 
iraveling on foot. The husband and 
father asked permission for himself, wife 
and child to remain at the cottage over 
night. 

Ragichoart was distressed at this re- 
quest and replied: ‘‘No, I cannot receive 
you to night. Come any other night but 
not tonight.’”’ 

“But we are weary with our long journey 
and need your hospitality,’’ replied the 
father. 

“No,’””? replied Eagleheart, ‘‘Come to- 
morrow, next day, next week, any time, 
but not tonight.’’ 

“This is the reply that all the people 
make,’ said the father. “They all tell 
us not today, not tonight, but some other 
time, some more convenient season.’’ 

Then Eagleheart was compelled to say, 
“T cannot receive you tonight for [ have 
prepared to receive the king and he is 
coming. I have not room for both you 
and the king.”’ } 

Then the father and the mother with 

her child started to move away. In doing 
so Eagleheart secured a better view of 
them. She saw something that touched 
her heart and she cried out in broken 
accents: “Come back I will receive 
you!” 
" Food was spread before the group of 
travelers and soon the babe was sleeping 
in the bed that had been prepared for the 
king. By this time Eagleheart began to 
wonder why the king had not arrived, for 
it was high time and past the time, so she 
walked out through the village, hoping 
to learn something of the whereabouts of 
the king or whether he had been seen in 
the village. 

Eagleheart had passed through the prin- 
cipal streets and was at the further ex- 
tremity of the village when she saw three 
travelers approaching followed by a crowd 
of people. 

“Where are you going?”’ inquired Eagle- 
heart. 

“We are searching for the king.” 


poor widow on the hillside. 

The rich man replied, ‘‘I went to the 
poor woman’s cabin. My daughter ac- 
companied me. I carried her wood and 
coal, clothing and provisions. I lighted 
the fire. My daugh er and myself did all 
in our power to cheer up the widow and. 
make her comfortable. After we had done 
this I knelt in the little reom and offered 
a brief prayer. I assure you, pastor, that 
at this time I was happi r than I ever was 
before during my long lifetime. The 
wind was raging outside, rattling the. 
windows, making music for my ears, 
seeming to say: ‘This is heaven.’ he. 
fire crackled and glowed and the kettle. 


say: ‘Here is heaven.’ 


‘Here is heaven.’ ”’ 


i .4, 
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Making’ a Market for Apples...: 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—FRe 
apple-growers of the Northwest are ad-" 
vertising the merits of their product te4 
the world as they never did before, af 


has been made in the way of distributio®.« 
There was never a time in the past when 
market facilities were quite what they 
are today, with the big selling agencies, 
thru. their branch distributing points 
everywhere, selling apples in all parts‘of 


must be continued, and extended, if we 
are to have an adequate outlet for*the 
increasing output of the coming years?’ 

‘The orange-growers of California lave 
for. years been spending money in “an: 
almost absurdly liberal way in the ex-- 
ploitation of their iruit, tempting the 
fruit consumer in every imaginable way, 
and they have had their reward. Now 
they are marketing something like 40,00) 
cars of oranges a year, and at generally 
good prices, whereas ten years ago 15,000. 
cars was about their limit. : 

“They.-have actually placed oranges 
within the reach of everybody in the 
country, with the result that oranges, 
once a luxury, now are a more or less 
staple commodity. By their action they 
have undoubtedly reduced materially the 
consumption of apples the country over, 
for they have everywhere put their golden 
hued fruit in competition with the slightly 
less attractive but far more valuable 
commodity. 

“It remains for us to place the apple 
where it rightfully belongs, in the first 
place among the fruits of the earth, and 
keep it there. That we have set out to do 
and we have every reason for believing 
we will accomplish our purpose. But. in 
this work we cannot resort to any petty 
economies. We must be willing to sacri- 
fice a little of our present profit in order 
to provide for the profits of the years to 
come.” ; 


upon the stove sang merrily, seeming “to* 
1 t ¢ A half starved +4) 
Neither the man nor bird chirped a brief song, seeming to say: 

ory 


at the same time a very encouraging méve} 
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rich man and asked about his visit to the | » 
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the world, yet the work we have started) * 





These travelers were the wise men who 
had come on @ long journey following his 
star, which was to direct them to the 
house where they should find the babe 
that was to be the king. 

Eagleheart: wonderingly followed the 
travelers and their many followers, and 
strange to relate they stopped before her 
humble cottage. She rushed forward and 
exclaimed that it could not be that it was 
in her home where they should find the 
babe. But-the wise men said that they 
had followed the star and that the star 
had pointed to ker house. Thereupon the 
wise men and Eagleheart entered the 
dwelling. They found it a blaze of glory, 
and when the wise men reached the room 
where the babe was sleeping they knelt 
and worshipped the king. 

O-—-—_——- 
The Other Christmas Story. 

There once lived a wise clergyman. 
One day he preached to his people about 
heaven. He told how beautiful heaven 
was. Nothing on earth could be so beau- 
tiful as heaven. ‘We have beautiful 
parks, a beautiful country, beautiful 
cities with beautiful streets; there are 
beautiful sunrises and beautiful sunsets, 
but none of these things approach the 
heauty of heaven.” 

He told how happy people were in 
heaven. Though there is much suffering 
in this world and wickedness; there ismuch 
happiness, much joy; but the happinvss 
ot this world cannot compare with that 
ofheaven.”? After the pastor had preach- 
ed this delightful sermon, a certain rich 
man approached him and said, ‘‘Pastor. 
you have told us about heaven but you 
_ not told us where it is or how to ge 

ere. 

_ then the pastor said to the rich man, 
‘I will tell you now how to find heaven. 
Just outside the village near the hilltop 
‘8 2 little weather-worn cabin whica 
scarcely keeps out the winter’s wind and 
Tost. In this cabin lives a widow who is 
sick and too poor to buy food and elothes 
% coal with which to warm her house. 
She has two children who are also sick. 
She has no food. The little family are 
suffering for the necessities of life. Go 
‘o that house and very likely you will 
find heaven.’? 

Some time later the pastor met again the 


Eden, the modern human needs only to | 


western Fruit Exchange today. ‘‘Place| 
apples within the reach of the people—of 
course I mean apples of the right sorf+- 
and they will begin eating them; in ‘a 
rather desultory way at first, but in a Ure 
business-like way later, for spples beget 
an appetite for apples. With that--ac- 





for apples where none existed before: +: 

Now, beyond any question, the apple | 
is coming into its own, and as in the case) 
of oranges in the South, it is necessity | 
that has developed the old markets4and | 
created new ones. In the steadily 1+ 
creasing trade reported by our agents} 
at points in this and other countries where | 
apples hitherté have been more or less a 
rarity, there is evidence of a returning 
taste for the best of all fruits. 








A Colorado Woman’s Fruit Growing. | 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I have taken -yorr| 
magazine for several years and could ‘not 
get along without it, as I get lots of good 
information from it. We have a smitll 
place and have set out a lot of fruit. We 
came here a little over 10 years ago &md}- 
there was an orchard of Jonathan and Ben] 
Davis apple trees one year old here: T: 
should guess there are 100 trees, one-thiad’ 
Jonathan and the rest Ben Davis. Thy 
are bearing fine this year. Last year we 
set out 300 fruit trees, 150 late apples-of 
five different kinds, and we set cherriesn- 
lvetween the apples; 50 English Morreila, 
25 Governor Wood, 25 Montmorency, 12 
May Duke and the rest in Early Rie&-' 
mond. The trees are doing fine so far.- 
We have a small orchard of all kind§'of 
early apples about 50 trees in all, they dye' 
just beginning to bear. We have 50 gobse- 
berry, 200 currants bushes, a row of xed 
raspberries and an eighth of an acr#odf 
strawberries. I am greatly interested-in 
raising strawberries. We have a heavy 
clay soil and it is hard sometimes to get 
things started in it. My strawberries aré 
Senator Dunlap and Captain Jack. I find 
the Senator Dunlap is not a good berry: to 
ship. Can younamea good berry? (Yes 
Brandywine and Sweetheart).- Subscri« 
ber, Colorado. Moga 
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“Like the old man in the Garden of “One Policy 


be tempted,” said an official of the Notthe | e-— 
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WY HEN you lift the Bell Tele- 


the-doors of the nation open for you. 


‘Wherever you may be, a multitude 


is within reach of your voice. 


you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of Bell 
Service, intonear-by and far-off states 


and communities. 


At any hour of ‘the day or night, 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 
or a hundred, or two thousand 


miles away. 





























_ The Telephone Doors 
: of the Nation 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
VV" phone receiver from the hook, telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work to- 
gether in the Bell System to promote 
A the interests of the people within 

Ss 


the community and beyond its limits. 


easily as you talk across the room, 


It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of talking 
anywhere at any time. ; 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national welfare 


and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


= AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


: One System Universal Service 








Day’s Free Trial 
Low Factory Price 


FINE heaters—glass oven door ranges, oven 
thermometer, Ctc.—any style you want— 
% to 8 months credit if you wish. Don’t pay 
dealer’s high prices. Over 250,000 
, bought Kalamazoo stoves. Y 
willtoo,when youseethe quality. 
Write for Cataleg 91g. See what 
you can save on your new stove, § 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
lamazoo, Mich. 
We have three catalogs; Stoves and 
. Stoves. 


Kalamazoo costs. 
The dealer’s stove & 
can not be better 
, than the Kalama- 
; Z00,and generally 
it’s not as g 
Te will 


Write for Book 
Showing 400 Styles 
And 


Easy A el Feviive YAU) Gas 


Direct to You’ > 
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Trade Mark 
Registered 
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rproof is expense-proof 

Trinidad Lake asphalt makes roofing lastingly tight against rain, 

sun, wind, snow, heat and cold. : 
This is the everlasting waterproofer of Nature, #We use it to make 


"a be _ nse *LAKE-ASPHALT 
‘CNASCO Neaay Rooing 


Because it gives absolute protection Genasco is economical roofing— 
it costs less in the end. - 

Ask your dealer for Genasco, Mineral or smooth surface. Look for the hemisphere 
trademark, The Kant-leak Kleet is in every roll of smooth surface Genasco. It water- 
proofs seams without cement and prevents nail-leaks, 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company | Philadelphia 


«Largest producers in the world New Yo 
of asphalt and ready roofing 
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When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Virginia Fruit Growers . 


are close to many big markets where their 
products find ready sale. It isthe finest fruit- 
growing and farming country in America. 
Mild climate, abundant rainfall— average 4 
inches monthly in 1913 — fertile soil, ex- 
cellent transportation facilities. Oonditions 
here are ideal for fruit growing, dairying, 
i ng. 


raising, trucking or general farming. 


Fertile Farms $10 Acre un 
with timber, fruit and water. Excellent 
church, school and social advantages. Cheap 
labor. Write today for illustrated literature, 
maps and list of farms for sale. 
F. H. LaBaume, Arr. and Ind. Agt. 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 

Room2? N. & W. RY. Bidg, 

ROANOKE, VA. 
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When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











BIG CROPS OF FINE 
STRAWBERRIES 
LIKE THESE 


can be grown by planting the large, strong 
plants like Isell. I have millions of fine 
plants. I dig up all the rows, not little, 
small alley plants, but the big ones from 
the rows. My plants are worth over twice 
as much as the alley plants are. I have 
a@ copy of my big catalog for you and I 
want to send _ a copy. I also grow 
Asparagus and Sweet Potato Plants. 


Send to-day for a copy of my big cata- 
log, which is in two colors and is the finest 
that has ever been printed in this state. 
I am now filling orders, so send your 
name to-day. 


J. A. BAUER 
Box 15, - JUDSONIA, ARK. 
STRAWBERRIES 


Write for this beautifully fllus- 
trated book—full of information 
fos fruit growers, farmers and 
Lists and describes 
Allen's hardy, prolific, correctly 
berry plants —Strawber- 





















all others combined Hand- by 
somest, simplest, most durable 
box made. Real friend to carriers. Approved 
by Postmaster General. Complete with post brace. 
Aluminum bronzed. For sale by merchants or sent 
direct for $1.25. Parcel Post prepaid. Name sten- 


cilled on box free Dealers and agents write for 
special dozen prices. 


H. E. HESSLER CO. 
Selina Street 


506-20 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 




















A Feel in the Chris’mas Air. 
They’s a kind of feel in the air, to me, 
When the Chris’mas-time sets in, 
That’s about as much of a mystery, 
Aseverl’verunagin. .« 
Is it the racket the children raise?— 
W’y no!—God bless ’em!—no!— 
Is it the eyes and cheeks ablaze— 
Like my own wuz long ago,— 


Is it the bleat of the whistle, and beat 
O’ the little toy-drum, and blare 
O’thehorn? No! No!—it is just the sweet, 
The sad, sweet feelin the air. | 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


—_——_—_ Oo 
Grape Vine Training. 

Around city homes where there is room 
for only a few vines, they are often trained 
on porches, fences, outbuildings, trees, 
etc. When there is sufficient space’ an 
arbor is a good and attractive support, 
making the vine furnish a shady bower or 
walk, as well as fruit. In vineyard prac- 
tice only a stake or post on which to train 
each vine, is used by many growers. A 


which is cut back, leaving a cane and a 
spur on each side, and the canes are tied 
to the lower wire on the trellis. The 
fruiting shoots growing from the canes 
are trained upright and fastened to the 
wire overhead. This system is the one 
most generally practiced in the training 
of American grape varieties. Vines train- 
ed by this system can be easily laid down 
and covered in winter in the extreme 
northern sections. A small amount of 
wood is left in pruning healthy vines and 


_ a good quality of fruit is obtained. 





Oo 


The Grape Crop short in the Dunkirk 
Grape Belt 
It is estimated that there will not beover 


3,500 carloads of grapes from the Dunkirk g§ 


or Chautauqua grape belt along the shore 
of Lake Erie. I passed through that 
section last August and noticed that the 
vines were not showing their usual vigor. 
I was told that the grape worm, which 








A Happy Christmas Time at the home of a subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower. 





support very generally used on which to 
train the vine consists of substantial posts 
of durable timber planted at regular inter- 
vals, the distance apart varying with the 
different grape varieties and the distances 
between the plants. To the posts some- 
times only two, but generally thrée, 
strands of No. 10 or No. 12 wire are fas- 
tened, the first, second, and third wires 
being 24, 40, and 56 inches, respectively, 
from the ground. The end posts of the 
row Pree be firmly braced. 

In the high-renewal or upright system 
of training, all the season’s growth is cut 





off each year except the head of the vine, 





“Sure-Opener” 








Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 





See How It Works 











table, meat and fish cans; 


“*Mason"” or other glass jars. 


CHINA RECEPTACLES. 

get tops off gasolene or kerosene 
broken glass or china jars. Saves 
Always ready. 





“Wa The Lever makes a 
stronger grip than 
any man’s hand. 











: toughest tin, and will remove the 
screw top. 
get out of order. 

and the 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


HE ‘‘SURE-OPENER"’ will cut an opening from 

two to seven inches in diameter in fruit, vege- 
paint, oil, syrup and 
molasses cans; it will also seal_and unseal any size 
IT WILL RE- 
MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, 


No more trouble to 


The cutter is always sharp. 
gtip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 


Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
that it will cut @ perfectly smooth opening in the 


Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength. 
So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 


OUR OFFER—Send 50 cents fot a year’s subscription to Green's Fruit Grewer 
“SURE-OPENER” will 















GLASS OR 







cans. No more 
time and temper. 
The 








slips. Adjustable 
to any size. Is 
built like a jack— 
a scientific can 
opener and sealer. 








bef not have to calla man. 
you have the “Sure-Opener’’ 
Nothing to 





tightest sticking 





come back to you by return mail, 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 






’the growers three thousan 


eats the roots of the grape, was doing 
serious injury to the vineyards of that 
section. The shortage this year is about 
50% of an average crop. 

Leaf hoppers have done some injury 
but not so much as the root worm. At- 
tention is called to the late spring frost 
which is thought to have done some in- 
jury to the fruit in killing some of the 
fruit buds. Others claim that the vine- 
yards in this section have not received as 
good cultivation this year as usual. 


—_——O-- 
Dr. Bailey Brings Encouragement to 
Fruit Growers. 

In reviewing the progressive changes 
that have taken place in agriculture 
during the twenty-five years that he has 
been identified with the State College of 
Agriculture, Dr. Liberty H. Bailey said 
that at the beginning the farmers had 


* little help in fighting insect pests and in 


solving their other problems, but they 
have come to have a feeling of mastery 
over the problems of the farm. ‘‘No one 
can come through the orchards of Western 
New York, without feeling that the men 
who own them have the power to conquer 
their orchard enemies.’”’ Referring to the 
special agricultural schools, Dr. Bailey 
said: ‘‘Now that I am out of the college 
of agriculture I feel perfectly free to say 
that I do not approve of these special 
schools of agriculture. If maintained at 
all, they should be maintained for region 
instead of for localities. The state should 
develop a definite programme for the 
education of agriculture, and it is much 
better to use the public school system 
effectively than to establish a few special 
a for particular sections and probe 
ems.’ 

Dr. Bailey does not think the Eastern 
fruit growers need be frightened because 
of Western competition. hay fruit grower 
in this state who is not afraid to fight a 
San Jose bug need not fear the Northwest. 
The Eastern growers need simply to keep 
on producing fruit of the best quality and 
they will have little competition with 
miles away. 
‘He urged every New York state farmer 


who had a good farm tostay on it. “Apri. 
culture is coming into a new era. Yoy 
have been passing through an epoch of 
meeting professional difficulties. Noy 
eer have the economic problems of may. 

eting. This is not to be solved } 
government, nor by commission, but } 
the farmers. Co-operation means work. 
ing together. If you are to market you 
crops successfully you must take ay 
important part in marketing them. Yoy 
must understand the laws of trade. The 
place to begin to discuss co-operation jg 
at home. You have got to work out you 
own problems in the terms of your ow, 
conditions.” 





Oo--— 

The American Pomological Society, 

Those who attend the biennial conven. 
tion of the American Pomological Society 
to be held in Washington, D. C., 17th ig 
22nd, will have an opportunity to examine 
the largest number of varieties of fruits 
and nuts ever assembled in any one 
exhibit in the country. Especial attep. 
tion has been given to securing specimens 
of the newer sub-tropical fruits which 
have been recently introduced into the 
country, says Frederic Haskin jp 
Union and Advertiser. These have beep 
experimented upon chiefly in Florida, 
California and Arizona, and some of the 
results will be placed upon_ exhibition 
for the first time by the Pomologica) 
jociety. 

The newest of these fruits igs the cher. 
imoya, a native of the Philippine Islands 
and South America, which has lately beep 
successfully introduced into Florida. 

Another new fruit is the papaya, which 
has become well known to the Americap 
workers upon the canal zone, where it 
is native. It has long been grown in 
Florida, but no attention has been paid 
to the fruit. The papaya is a melon-like 
fruit, with a deep orange tinted flesh. 

The American Pomological Association 
was geome seventy-five years ago and 
is still governed by the constitution 
adopted in 1852. Its object has been the 
advancement of pomology, which hag 
been recognized as its higher branch of 


_ oe we ; 

hen the society was organized, in 
1848, the fruit products of the country 
included little more than the apple, peach, 
pear, plum, cherry and several varieties 
of berries, and the range of these was 
restricted to narrow sections. Largely 
through the influence of the society, the 
apple has extended its growth into almost 
every state in the country and the peach 
range has been broadened far beyond ite 
original confines. Now they include 
almost every important fruit grown in 
the world and many new varieties of these 
have been developed. The evolution o! 
the fruit. growing industry of America 
largely may be credited to the efforts o 
the Pomological Society. 


—_——_ )-—-— 
Co-Operative Fruit Growing in Nova 
Scotia. 

Four years ago the fruit growers of 
Nova Scotia found that they were ham- 
pered in many ways in disposing of their 
crop. All shipments to Europe were theo 
being made through commission agents, 
who in turn consigned to merchants i 
London and Liverpool, says The Free 
Lance. é 

In this way, expenses in some case 
exceeded profits. : 

There was also a lack of system I 
sorting and packing so that the fruit did 
not have the standing in the big markete 
it should have had. : . 

In order to overcome these difficulties 
local co-operative associations were oF 
ganized at three points, but these were 
not altogether successful. : 

In 1911 a central association wae 
formed which included the smaller ve 
and this association handled A 
barrels. fy 

Later a larger co-operative central 
organization was formed, known as the 
United Fruit Companies, with a capital 
of $5,000 in 50 shares, the capital after 
wards being raised to $11,000. Each 
member of this association must have ont 
share and no one is allowed to have more 
than five shares. Tho fruit of each 
member is gathered by himself and after 
sorting is taken to the warehouses of the 
association, of which there are five. Here 
the fruit is re-sorted and properly packed 
under the direct supervision of a gener 
manager, the discarded fruit being takeo 
to the vinegar factory. ie 

For re-packing and supervision the 

wer is charged five cents per barrel 
n this way uniformity of pack is secur 
and the fruit is handled in a who 


way. f 

ie a still further advantage, supplies, 
including fertilizers, are purchas og 
wholesale way as well. As a result 0 
co-operative purchasing the price 
barrels has been reduced from 40 to 
cents and 30 cents. Later on the 4 
ciation expects to make its own barrel 
The general manager receives $4,000 
year, but out of this he is expected to pay 
the wages of the men employed in pack 

During 1912 the association and 
600,000 barrels. 
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When I Am Old. 


Naught would I ask of selfish ease, 
To sit and idle through the hours 
Beside the hearth or ‘neath the trees. 


Counting the years I l.uzc not pray 
That I may hold irtac: the powers 
Which make my life so blessed today. 


But I implore the strength to keep 
A deep and ready sympathy 
With those who laugh and those who weep. 


And I would crave discerning eyes, 
The beauty of the earth to see, 
The glory of the evening skies. 


Give me a joy in all things gay, 
And set me not so far apart 
I may not hear the children play. 


And when my vesper song is sung, 
Grant me, O God, a youthful heart, 
Let me remember I was young. | ; 
—Florence L. Patterson, in National Magazine. 
penance 


How to Secure Better Markets. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. Underwood, [llingis. 

The way to get better markets is to 

ow better fruits and produce, and then 
pack these properly. The way to destroy 
a market is to try to beat somebody 
through snide goods and snide packing. 
Over production of dependable goods is 
an utter impossibility; and he who cries 
“over production”’ as being the cause of 
low prices does not fully catch the mean- 
ing of what I am saying here. 

t should be understood, first, last and 
all the time that there are thousands of 
people clamoring for quality in every- 
thing they buy; and quality people put 
price as a secondary matter in their pur- 
chases, the aim being to get what they 
want, regardless of price. Such people, 
too, are in excess of the goods produced 
as is proven every day in the markets of 
the cities. These people are the ones who 
are going to know before they buy that 


which accounts for the rapid increase of 
successful farmers’ elevators. 

A successful Long Island farmer sows 
alfalfa in rows one foot apart and culti- 
vates it while growing. The yield is 
_ three to five tons an acre on a sandy 
soil. 

If some genius could put a seat on a 
hoe it might become popular with farmers. 
As Sam Saxon says, it is hard work now- 
adays to sell a farmer a farm tool that 
hasn’t a seat on it. 

Right now is a good time to set apart 
a day or two for fixing up all the buildings, 
fences, machinery, and such things that 
need fixing. Keeping everything in good 
shape is the trademark of the successful 
farmer. 

“One acre of alfalfa,’’ says a practical 
Iowa farmer who has studied the crop on 
his own farm for several years, “will 
bring up the fertility of three acres—the 
one in alfalfa and two others. Feed the 
ms : and sow the manure. 

’ve seen farmers get up early in the 
morning, feed, curry and harness the 
horses, clean the stable floor and throw 
the manure out of the barn window, to 
leach and to burn. Then, after break- 
fast, drive to the station and buy com- 
mercial fertilizer! 

The soy bean has some advantages over 
cowpeas. It stands extremes of wet and 
dry better. There is less loss of leaves 
in handling as hay. The seed cracks less 
in threshing, and is richer in protein and 
fat. It is a better nitrogen gatherer. 
Cowpeas, however, make a better growth 
on poor soil, 

ey ee 

Provide Good Feed and Water. 

Dairying, in my opinion, is among the 
best oe for any farmer 
if properly handled, says N. J. Neleon in 





.2-A. Barrel of apples .2-B. Head removed ~2C. Pro packed. 
as it reached market, — showing corrugated apple- _ penly 
arrel cap. 











CAUTION! 


The great popularity of the clean, 
pure healthful Wrigley’s 
iscausing 








‘We are insertiug the above caution sole! 
usthat they have been deceived by imi’ 








‘¥ We Buy It By The Box 


—for Christmas! 
—for 85 cents! 


imi! that ot ie 80 

itati are not even real chewing gum 

they resemble genuine WRIGLEY’S. The better class 

of stores will not try to fool you with these imitations. They 

will be offered to apd penny ard by street fakirs, peddlers and the 

candy departments of some 5 and 10 cent stores. These imitations 

cost dealers one cent a package or even less and are sold to careless people for al- 

most any price. If you want Wrigley’s look before you buy. G 
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can now be had of 
most any dealer for 
85 cents a box of 
twenty packages.: 
Get this long- 
lasting goody 
that helps di- 
gest other 
goodies. It 
costs less than 
a cent a stick 
by the box! 
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a box or barrel of apples is'as good where 
it don’t show as where it does show; and 
when they find this to be so, their money 
is easy. 

This condition applies only to No. 1 
and fancy stock, no matter what the 
nature of the goods may be. Then, too, 
it is surprising to find how few there are 
among producers generally who really 
understand what is meas by ‘‘Fancy,” 
“Firsts,” and “Seconds” in the grading 
of fruits and produce. Ignorance as to 
this is every where evident when inspect- 
ing goods on the average market. For 
instance, Smith grades what he has to 
offer as fancy’s, firsts, and seconds; and 
his goods | distinctly show the three 
grade, yet all may be mighty poor, from 
no other cause than that he had a bad lot 
to start with, his fancy’s being no better 
than his neighbor’s seconds. These irreg- 
ularities are what stunts markets and 
blights the hopes of both producer and 
consumer alike. This is one of the traps 
that some producers are continually set- 
ing to catch themselves in, then whine 
and complain because they were caught. 

Markets cannot grow and thrive on 
such procedure. We expect good money 
or our goods; then, if so, we have no 
moral right to try to pass counterfeit 
oods off for sound legal tender. Uncle 
Sam stands back of the latter, and so it 
18 up to us, as producers, to guarantee 
the former. — 


—_—_———_""" 

Notes From Up-to-Date Farming. 

It is a mighty poor farm that has no 
specialty. 

What dynamite will do to stumps, rocks, 
and hard pan is sufficient. Try it. 

If you have fall plowing to do follow 
the plow until the ground freezes. You 
ean’t plow frozen soil, but you can husk 
torn any time. 

While the United States produces three- 
tourths of the corn grown in the world, 
it raises less than one-fifth of the wheat. 

It is not a good plan to seed alfalfa with 
Wheat. It will not hurt the wheat, but 
tends to lessen the chances for success 
with the alfalfa. 

The farmers of the north and central 
West are acquiring the science of business, 


Northwest Farmstead. Those having a 
sufficient acreage to raise their own feed, 
of course, can make it more profitable 
than he who must buy. For my part, I 
raise all I need and a little besides, espec- 
ially when the crops are good. A milch 
cow needs to be well cared for in order to 
produce the best results. A good, warm 
well ventilated barn in which to be housed 
in the winter, and plenty of clean water 
and pasture during the summer, will kee 
her in good health and enable her to wor 
at her utmost capacity. It has been my 
experience that when milch cows are 
compelled to drink dirty water during 
the summer, it will be apt to bring bad 
results in the fall and winter. Feeding a 
healthy animal improper food and pro- 
viding poor drink is most certain to result 
in a loss. I have handled milch cows as 
suggested for 20 years, and never have 
had an animal get sick, nor show any 
symptoms of illness caused by careless 
feeding or poor water. In fact, I have 
not lost a single cow during this entire 
time. 

I raised nearly all the calves, endeavor- 
= to keep up my herd by replacing the 
old cows as they become unprofitable. 
The bull calves I sell for veal. Best plan, 
to my knowledge, is to raise them on 
skim milk. This is given as soon as they 
are removed from the mothers. In addi- 
tion to skim milk they are given a small 
amount of ground corn and oats, and I 
never experience any trouble at all, in 
bringing them up this way. The dairv- 
man should always endeavor to keep the 
cows and sire healthy, and if he has good 
quarters for his herd he invariably will 
have a good crop of calves. When dairy- 
ing is handled wisely and on a business- 
like basis, it proves*one of the most pro- 
fitable industries in connection with 
general farming. 


—— Oo" 
A Quiet Evening. 


“George,” she asked, ‘‘if we were both 
young and single again, would you want 
me to be your wife?”’ 

“Now, my dear,’”’ he absent-mindedly 
replied, ‘‘what’s the use trying to start 
@ quarrel just as we have settled down 
to enjoy a quiet evening?” 








Itis FREE. Write 


SAVES YOU MONEY on fruit trees, berry plants, small 
asparagus roots, decorative plants, etc. 
value included, Before you 


be 2 1! fruits, shrubs, 
practical varieties of proven 
lan, before won te —get this valuable guide. 
ur J. Collins, Box 28, Moorestown, N. J. 
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ly balanced, with every up-to-date feature: 
olid Steel Breec 


Double Extractors; Take-Down; Trigger 
Safety. It’s just the gun you want! 


12-gauge hammerless repeater, 


CUT TTC 
For snipe, quail, partridge, woodcock, 
squirrels, rabbits, etc., it has the penetration 
and power of the 12-gauge without the weight. 

It’s a light, quick gun of beautiful proportions, superb- 
Hammerless; 
inside as well as out; Solid Top; Side 


Ejection; Matted Banks 6 Quick Shots; Press-Button 
Cartri Release; Automatic Hang-Fire Safety Device; 


If you find 12 gauge guns and loads 
too heavy and a bit slow in an all-day 


hunt, just get this splendid new 


Marlin 





Send 3c post- 
age for complete 
catalog of all Marlin 
repeating rifles and shotguns. 


39 Willow St., New Haven, Conn, 


er 


$22.60 
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ET me send you an 
engine to prove that 
you can own a WITTE 
cheaper and easier than 
you can do without one. , 
Let the engine earn its 
im cost, while you pay for it. 


WITTE 


ENCINES 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO USER! 
Look at These Prices! 
2H-P, $39.45; 4H-P, $75.50; 6 H-P, $99.35; f 
8 H-P, $149.90; 11 H-P,$218.90; 2001-P,$389.50, / /voce // 
Other 8: ional! Lnoines ff 


Rp al) py age | with 4 
H K, the finest in the 
ine business. Write me 


to pay double pri 
oubie ice 
for a good engine, or to 
oubtful one 


than ever, w 


sharing 7 sdvaniages 
m van 
write ou ‘hore about it and post you on engine buying. 


Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate, Gas 


60 Days Free Trial. 5-Year Guaranty 


Made 1 lar, standard sizes of 134, 2, 4,6, 8, 11, 12, 15, 
£0.25, 30 and 40 HP, Stationary, Portable, Skidded and" 
Gawrig Styles. My Free Engine Book 


pseND 





‘ore you make arrangements to try any engine, 
EN”, H, WITTE, Desk D, Witte Iron Works Co. 
2375 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Spray better if you would have better 
fruit—more profitable fruit. Statistics 
provethat well-sprayed trees produce 
25 to 75 per cent more fruit and bring 25 
per cent higher prices than unsprayed or 
poorly sprayed trees. Neglected and 
poorly sprayed trees mean small yields 
and stunted, rough and wormy fruit. 
Cheap, inefficient sprayers are an ex- 
pensive nuisance. 





are the world’s sprayer standard. They 
give the utmost satisfaction under the 
hardest conditions. Yearsof experience 
prove it. The Goulds way of spraying 
is easy. The pump works easy and 
evenly, the nozzles never clog but spread 
the solution properly. The agitators 
keep the solution well mixed and the 
materials used are chemical proof. Made 
in all types for hand or power at prices 
to suit everyone. 


Get the Facts 
“How to Spray—When to Spray— 
Which Sprayer to Use” 

Fvery farmer, every fruit grower should 
have a copy of this great book. Brimful of 
just the things you want toknow about spray- 
ing. Write for it today—it’s free. Act now/ 
The Goulds Mfg.Co. 43 W.Fall St., SenecaFalls,N.Y. 
“‘Largest Manufacturers of Pumps for Every Service’’ 
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BY ONE HAN. I's KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
backache. Send for FREE catalog No. B27 showing low 
rice and LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. First order vets agency. 





‘olding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, ll. 


INGEE. Rose 


always grown on their own roots. 63 years’ 
xperience. Satisfaction and safe arrival guar- 
nteed. “Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” is 
he most reliable book on ros yer printed. De- 
scribes over 1,000 varieties of r 
and how to growthem. It’s f 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 52, WEST GROVE. PA. 
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Farms For City Men. 


Mr. C. A. Green:—I frequently see 
inquiries in Green’s Fruit Grower asking 
advice on various subjects, especially con- 
cerning city men going to the farm to 
make a living. All men should realize, 
after serious consideration, that it is not 
expedient for a conscientious editor of a 
reliable and valuable publication to give 
positive and unconditional advice to men 
who are not imbued with enough deter- 
mination and unswerving energy to put 
forth whatever honest efforts they desire 
to make, regardless of contrary advice 
from well meaning friends, relatives, etc., 
which is generally useless, often dis- 
couraging, and seldom thoughtfully given. 

God never made two men exactly alike. 
Conditions of life are also often as dia- 
metrically opposite as men themselves. 
One man may be ever so capable of trans- 
forming himself from a city craftsman or 
bank clerk into a successful farmer, yet 
his wife, however anxious to assist her 
husband in making life a family success, 
would find the country with its supposed 
isolation, intolerable. For such a woman 
a suburban home, surrounded by several 
aczes of land, a sweet scented garden well 
filled with vegetables and flowers, with 


make a mote of it for future reference in 
a book kept for that particular purpose. 

Read every article, every month, in 
Green’s Fruit Grower. Cut out every 
article that is of particular value to you,— 
(and there are many) make yourself an 
index of subjects, what page any certain 
subject may be found on, and file them. 
I know from experience how valuable they 
are. You will refer to them many times 
in the future, I am sure. Subscribe for 
one or two other farm and fruit grower 
papers. Read them all. It pays. Write 
to your state experiment station and get 
on their free mailing list. Ask them any 
question you are interested in concerning 
farm crops and farm management and 
you will get a condensed and valuable 
reply. I advise the following books, 
mainly because they are of especial 
interest to me: E. P. Powell’s ‘How to 
live in the country,” ‘Country life,” 
“Orchard and fruit garden.’”? Cyril Hop- 
kins’ (Illinois University) ‘Chemistry 
of the Soil.” 

Elementary chemistry is of great in- 
terest when one acquires some knowledge 
of this science. It is helpful but not 
essential to successful farming. Many 
successful farmers know nothing of the 
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An Inexpensive Hog House. 


of sunlight and some shade. 
is supplied. 


As can be seen this hog house and yard 
from odds and ends found around the farm, But the quarters are ideal for the family 
loeation is high and dry, so there is no mud and muck, often seen in pig pens and yards. 











is constructed almost wholly 
orkers. The 
ere is plenty 


The house is well lighted and is kept clean and plenty of good dry bedding 
Elaborate fixtures never count so much as good care and common sense. 





tree and bush fruits not omitted from the 
larger grounds, would doubtless in a year 
or'two prove a source of joy and real 
comfort. Ultimately she might acquire 
such a real liking for the bosom of mother 
earth and her bountiful annual harvest 
of grain, fruits, vegetables and flowers, 
that she would gladly and bravely ac- 
company her husband and family to the 
larger fields, fields of undulating grain, 
of cattle, sheep and hogs on the green 
hillside, and the brook that murmurs 
softly as it winds its way through field 
and meadow. 

On the other hand if I should like to 
move into the country,—even if I had had 
no experience as a farmer, fruit grower or 





Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 
wagon 
















saves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads. Spokes 
don’t loosen—wheels don’t dry out or rot 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 
Electric Wheel Co., 24 Eim Street, Quincy, fll. 








nt. Send ms or WAI they may make 


Wee SUetabe’ Hayworth Mosie Oo. Gil, Washington, D. C. 
| la BS‘ MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
will reduce inflamed, swollen 
‘4 Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
® Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula, or 
any unhealthy sore 
quickly as it is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to use; does 
not blister under bandage or re 
move the hair and you can work 
the horse. $2.00 per bottle, delive 
ered. Book 7 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for mankind. 
Reduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Goitre, Wens, Strains, 


Bruises, stops pain and inflammation. Price $1.00 per bottle 
at dealers or delivered. Will tell you more if you write. 












gardener,—and had my wife’s entire co- 
operation, I should not hesitate but make 
an honest effort, providing that the desire 
to go to the land was deep seated and 
sincere. No sporadic or transient notions 
(often induced by a sudden pleasant talk 
on 2 farm subject) ‘should be considered. 
The desire must be firm, time tried to 
some extent and made with the full know- 
ledge that if we go into the country we 
will find very much to learn in our new 
role as husbandman. Nature’s laws are 
gentle, firm, but unchanging in their 
course. We must allow ourselves to be 
taught by them, and work with them 
hand in hand. Be a firm believer in 
God’s goodness and His interest in you 
and your family. Keep your eyes wide 
open and observe what is going on in the 
realms of God nature. Conform your 
work to His laws, be persevering, and His 
bountiful store house will be opened unto 
you. Incidentally, before you move into 
the country talk farming whenever you 
have an opportunity with some one of 
experience. Advance some opinions of 
your own, if you have any worthy ones on 
the subject. Even if they conflict some- 
what with the other fellow’s they promote 
healthy discussions and you get ideas. 





Manufactured, only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass: 





When you learn something really valuable 





chemical composition of the soil that has 
made them well-to-do. Some one has 
aptly said that the difference between 
the weak and the powerful is energy— 
invisible determination—a purpose once 
formed and then death or victory. Energy 
will do anything that can be done in this 
world. I would add, by mortal man. 
Listen to advice. It costs nothing and 
is generally worth it. We need not look 
upon it with suspicion nor take it too 
literally. Most men unintentionally paint 
in glowing colors when they discuss sub- 
jects that live now in the glory of bygone 
days. Distance lends enchantment to 
accomplishments as well as views. Think 
and ponder. The country holds many 
advantages over the city; better health, 
generally better society, more wholesome 
food as a rule, and a longer opportunity 
to make one’s own living. A man of sixty 
is generally handicapped in the city for 
younger men are sought for most work. 
There are some notable exceptions. I 
know men, much over sixty years of age, 
who are fully abreast of these exacting 
times. When all is said and done I may 
add that I know city men who have made 
good in the country. I see men every 
day who have left the country to work in 
the city and are making but an indifferent 
success. I must conclude that it depends 
more upon the man than on conditions.— 
George Flesner, Ils. 


O-——" 
From British Columbia. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—Dear Sir: First copy 
of Green’s Fruit Grower received and it 
comes like an old friend. I used to read 
it many years ago on my fathers farm 
back in Rebredke. It was good then in 
itsold dress, but it is much improved now. 

This part of B. C. grows fine fruit, such 
as apples, pears, plums, strawberries, 
raspberries, and currants, where there is 
room to grow them, but the country is 
most all mountains and the valleys. are 
small.—J. F. Layson, Can. 





i Hansen’s 
Gloves 


Here are the gloves which have 
shown the world that rough work 
does not make rough hands, 


No danger of injury from rusty 
nails, machinery, tug of reins, etc.— 
Hansen’s Gloves protect against all, 
and give easy, free use of fingers 
and fist. 

They are economical, too, and out- 
last a lot of the trashy kind. When 
greasy, they can be made clean, soft 
and shapsly with gasoline. 

All strongest, softest leather which 
will not shrivel, shrink, harden, crack 
or peel. Water won't hurt Hansen’s. 

Send for book showing many of our 
500 styles for motoring, cycling, drivi 
every sport and work. Ask your deal. 
er, or write us. We will 
tell you how to order 
andwheretobuy. Ask 
about the Dan Patch 
driving glove. Address 
O.C.Hansen Mfg. Co. 

120 Detroit St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Y 
Easily cleaned. 


asy running. 
1 Whether dairy is large or small, 


obtain our handsome free catalog. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. sainci0Xdi2h.v 


95 AMERICAN 
wens CREAM 
pri 





Unused United States Postage 
Stamps in any Quantity. All 
denominations. Send for 
rates. Alfred A, Isaacs, 5 
Broad Street, N. Y¥. 


NEW YORK oxipriced, Wo show and sel 
them every day. winter and 
summer. for list. 


McBURNEY & CO., B Bik., Sy 
- Death to Heaves 


/ **Guarauteed or Money Back.’ 
Coughs, Distemper, Indigestion. 
oP MEWTON' Soot! mopercan 
Large for Heaves. 

, At druggists’ or sent postp 
> MEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, O18 


Florida Home Seekers 
and Investors 


Can secure valuable information on Florida Crops, climate, sil, 
schools, etc. Many business openings and some low priced land 
in this vicinity. Address SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF OON- 
MERCE, Lake Worth, Palm Beach County, Florida. 


SAVE MONEY farm ‘oquininent, "buy for yon 























direct from manufacturer, rite for informatio! 
H. JONSON, 207 Dyckman St., NEW YORK CITY. 









The Land of All-the-Year Out Door Life— 


Write and tell us what you would like to do 
if you come to Florida. Pruit growing, ru 
ing, poultry, bee keeping, stock raising, dairy; 
ing a winter home or business or professio 
oponings, as well as some Lines 0: turinge 
and we try to assist you to get the right locatio® 
Your success means oursuccess and the success of t ‘1 
community in which youlive. Illustrated book letsat 
“Facts About Florida” sent free on applicatio 


FLORIDA EAST COAST my. ee 
REISE Pr. o Loe enemies 


St, Augustine, Fla, 








When you write 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower 
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Winter Protection for Trees, Etc. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
. H. Sweet, Va. 

In most parts of the United States the 
fruit garden needs winter protection. 
In the extreme northern states this is 
needed to make possible the culture of 
such fruits as the peach, apricot, rasp- 
berry and grape. In the central states 
winter protection is needed for fruits like 
the fig and Japanese persimmon. In the 
gouthern states protection is very often 
desirable for tropical fruits, as the pine- 
apple and mango. 

The protection of plants from winter 
injury involves, first of all, a considera- 
tion of the site. In the same locality 
may be sites on which apricot buds will 
be winter killed every year, and other 
sites on which the buds will not be in- 
jured. If tender fruits are planted, try 
to give them a sheltered spot, and avoid 
a bleak exposure. The soil may also have 
much influence on the hardiness of the 
fruits. Most plants are less likely to be 
injured by cold when grown on light dry 
soil than wher grown on heavy moist soil. 
This is principally because the heavy 
moist soil promotes a late growth of the 
tree or bush, so that it goes into the winter 
less mature and less ripened than plants 
grown on poor soil. 

The eare that plants receive also has 
much to do with their hardiness. Trees 
headed low are less liable to winter injury 
than high-headed trees, especially winter 
injury of the trunk. Neglected, stunted, 
diseased and poorly nourished trees, 
plants and-vines are more liable to winter 
injury than vigorous healthy plants. 

Other points that may bear directly 
upon this subject are late tillage, the 
cover crop, hardy stocks and hardy varie- 
ties. Tillage and irrigation late in the 
season make fruit plants grow late and 
send them into the winter in an immature, 
hence a tender condition. More than one 
fruit garden has been ruined by late 
tillage. The treatment of the fruit 
garden in winter has much to do with the 
liability to winter injury. Root killingis 
a common and very serious form of winter 
injury, especially in the interior states. 
Frequently the roots of bearing trees are 
killed, while the tops, for the most part, 
areuninjured. This means that attention 
should be given to the hardiness of the 
stock as well as the bud or scion that is 

ut into it; hence ‘‘own-rooted”’ trees of 

nown hardiness are popular with ex- 
perienced growers. The Western sand 
plum is being used somewhat asastock for 
cherries and plums on account of its hardi- 
ness. Trees are more often root-killed 
when the ground is bare over winter than 
when it is covered with weeds, a cover 
crop or sod. The increased use of cover 
crops and the sod mulch is due nearly as 
much to their value for preventing winter 
injury, as their value for adding humus 
and fertility. 

Varieties differ in hardiness as much as 
they do in vigor, productiveness and 
quality. Patten’s Greening apple bears 
gratifying crops where the Baldwin fails; 
the buds of Gold Drop peach are unin- 
jured, where the buds of the Early Craw- 
ford are killed; the canes of the Snyder 
blackberry pass through the winter safely 
where the canes of the Agawam are killed 
to the ground; and so on. Each of the 
common fruits has hardy and tender 
varieties, and the difference in hardiness 


is often considerable. Hardiness may be. 


even more desirable in a variety for the 
garden than high quality. 

_ If the location of the fruit garden is 
irrevocably fixed where the winters are 
cold and bleak, or if the site is necessarily 
exposed to the sweep of the winds, some- 
thing may be done to protect the tenderer 
fruits by a windbreak. Anything that 
checks the wind is a windbreak; it may be 
a stone wall, a board fence, a hedge, or a 
shelter belt of trees. The use of a hedge, 
wall or fence for this purpose is confined 
moxtly to the protection of small fruits 
or low-growing tree-fruits. Low hedges 
are quite common around fruit gardens 
on the prairies where the wind hugs the 
ground. In the Eastern and Northern 
states windbreaks of trees are most fre- 
quently used. 

If the fruit garden is exposed to very 
strong prevailing winds of any sort, it will 
probably be wise to shelter it. In all 
cases the windbreak is placed on the side 
from which the prevailing winds come. 
In but few cases is it best to entirely sur- 
round the fruit garden with a windbreak; 
this would be likely to make it cold and 
frosty, as the air would stagnate there. 
Provision should always be made for air 
drainage. 

A rather expensive method for affording 
protection to tender fruits, but one that 
is entirely practicable in many Southern 
fruit gardens, is to cover the plants tem- 

orarily with a light shed or with canvas. 
Ineapples, oranges, figs, and many other 
fruits of like nature are handled in this 
Way. Low-growing trees or shrubby 
fruits may be protected by covering the 
tops with pine boughs or matting, or by 
Wray ving the limbs with straw. 


SmaJl fruits are more easily protected | 
than tree fruits, on account of their low | 
stature. Grapes trained in the fan system 
with several renewal canes growing from 
the roots each year, are most easily laid 
down and covered. In most other sys- 
tems of training the canes may be laid 
down and covered, if soil is taken away 
from one side of the roots. It may be 
enough in some cases to merely bend down 
the canes and place prunings on their 
tips, to hold them down. When grapes 
need to be laid down, they should be 
pruned in the fall. 

The bramble raspberries, blackberries, 
dewberries and the like need to be en- 
tirely covered with soil in some sections; 
in other places they need to be laid down, 
but not covered, except at the tips. In 
laying down branches, soil is dug from 
beneath the crown on the «! oward 
which the canes are tv lean- 
the north—and the canes are crowded 
over with a fork, and by stamping. If 
the climate is especially trying, the canes 
are covered entirely—if less rigorous, the 
tops may merely be held down by a few 
shovelfuls of soil on the tips. Care must 
be taken to raise covered canes in early 
spring, before their buds start into growth. 


Such low-growing fruits as currants and 
gooseberries are easily protected by 
covering the tops with a straw mulch. 
In the covering of strawberry plants for 
winter protection, wait until the ground 
freezes before applying the mulch, so 
that the plants do not start into growth 
too early in the spring; mulch lightly, 


Re Fortify 
Your Fertilizer 


Did you see your fertilizer dealer and 
arrange to buy fertilizer containing at least 


as much 


POTASH 


as Phosphoric Acid? That is the real kind that pays you and the 
dealer. If you did not, you should at once ask your dealer to carry 
Potash Salts so that you may increase the Potash in the ordinary 
brands. To increase the Potash 1 percent, add 40 pounds Muriate 
or Sulphate of Potash to a ton of goods. A 200-pound bag will 
increase the Potash of a ton 5 percent. 
Try it once and see how Potash Pays. 
Uf your dealer will not carry Potash Salts. write us for Prices. We will sell any quantity 
from one 200-pound bag up. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
Chicago, McCormick Block New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bidg. Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 
San Francisco, 25 California Street Savannah, Bank & Trust Bldg. 











three or four inches being enough in most 
cases; use material free from weed seeds, | 
as clean straw, leaves, cotton-seed hulls, 
pine needles; and remove the mulch in 
early spring, before the plants beneath 
have started enough to be checked. The 
practice of sowing rye or other grains in 
the strawberry bed, with the purpose of 
letting it fall down of itself and mulch 
the vines, is not recommended. 

Aside from completely or partially 
covering the tops of the plants to enable 
them to escape winter injury, it is often 
feasible to bank soilaround thebase of the 
plants. The most serious winter injury is 
that of the trunk, if this is uninjured, the 
tree may recuperate, as is often the case 
with frozen oranges, peaches, figs and 
other fruits. 

Injuries to fruit plants from cold 

weather may be of all degrees, from the 
injury of the fruit buds or the killing back 
of the shoots, to the death of the plant. 
The killing of the fruit buds is the most 
common form of winter injury. Peaches, 
apricots and plums suffer most frequently. 
There is no treatment for winter-injured 
buds that will restore them to their 
vitality. 
_ Another and more serious form of winter 
mim is the killing of the wood. This 
may be merely the killing back of tender 
terminal shoots, or general injury of the 
entire top. In the former case all that 
is necessary to do is to cut back to healthy 
wood in the spring. 

Winter injury of the entire top is usu- 
ally evidenced in the case of fruit trees, 
by the cambium layer becoming brown or 
black, instead of green. In severe cases 
the first few layers of young wood beneath 
it may be killed also. 

Nothing can save some trees that are 
very badly winter injured, but one should 
not be in a hurry to dig them out until 
after the season is wellalong. The ability 
of some fruit plants to recuperate from 
winter injury is remarkable. Very often 
trees that show a brown cambium layer 
in spring and appear hopeless, may be 
saved by careful treatment, provided the 
roots are sound. Young and vigorous 
trees should be cut back, but rarely should 
more than one-fourth of the top be re- 
moved. Old or weak trees may be cut 
back very lightly, and in many cases it 
is best not to touch such trees at all, as 
they seem to need the stimulus of the 
growth of all their buds. More winter 
injured trees have been ruined by cutting 
back too heavily than those that have died 
because not cut back-at all. The further 
stimulus of cultivation and manuring 
may help the plant to recover. 

The killing of the root is an even more 
serious form of winter injury than the 
injury to the top, since itis less amenable 
to treatment. It occurs most frequently 
in tilled fruit gardens that have been kept 
free from weeds up till winter, and no 
protecting cover crop has been provided 
to blanket the roots. The tops may show 
no injury whatever, while the roots are 
dead. Peaches are most likely to be root- 
killed, but all tender fruits suffer more 
or less in open winters. Two things need 
to be done; plant fruits budded on the 
hardiest stocks, and blanket the roots in 

winter. I have seen the soil frozen three 
feet deep on bare tilled land, and but one 
foot deep on sod land beside it. Weeds 
@ cover crop, manure and sod, all help 
to prevent serious root killing. The 
treatment of root-injured trees is similar 
to that of trees hurt in the top. 

Editors Note: At Green’s Fruit Farm 
we protect nothing but half hardy roses, 


The Bastian 
‘‘Oregon”’ 
Fruit Picker 


picks the choice fruit that’s 
“out of reach” without bruising 
it in the least. It soon saves 
enough fruit to pay for itself. 


The Bastian 
‘“‘Oregon”’ 
Pruning Hook 


* Operates with a simple pump-gun 
action upon a powerful compound 
lever which forces the sharp, Snef- 
field Stee cutting blade through a 
limb an inck ‘hick with but little 
effort. Makes a smooth clean cut. 
No side- t-ain on the pole-handle. 
he natu vt position of hands gives 


Try These 
the erator ease, speed an 
gecure..y. Orchard Tools 


e Bz 7 “Oo ” oO hard 

The Bastian ‘Teshe ase, made of: the twery 

a 99 best materials; they are power- 
Oregon 

Pruning Shears 


ful, durable and handy to use. 
Reasonable in price and guar- 
anteed. Made in all lengths. 
If your dealer has no Bastian 
“Oregon”? Tools in stock, do 

Have the same easy-working 
but powerful compound action 
as the pruning hook. They are es- 
neath mb, wena ve for cutting out water 
sprouts, heading back young trees, 







write to us and we'll send prices 
and name of nearest dealer who can 
supply you, or we'll ship direct. 
Write now for descriptive circular. 


not accept substitutes, but 
trimming hedges, berry bushes, etc. 
} 1542 Macadam Road 











and seldom have injury from cold winters. 


STOREY MFG. CO. PORTLAND, OREGON 
—" G9Oa._ — 














The Best Christmas Presen 
_. ._ for Your Family- 
AYear with The Youths Companion, 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


No Christmas Present Like it for Ary One 
in Any Home at Any Price 


Give it to whom you will, you will find all the family looking for it. It is more 
than fifty-two brimming issues of the finest reading the world offers—it is an influence 
for all that is best in home and American life. 

For 1914 there are Nine Great Serials promised, besides 250 shorter stories and great articles by the foremost 
men and women of the time. The Family Page, the Boys’ Page, the Girls’ Page, the Editorial Page. the Doctor's 
Corner, and a thousand bits of humor make the year delightful. Better settle this gift to-day. 


Christmas Present Coupon 


This Coupon or the name of this publication sent with $2.00 for The Youth’s 
Companion for 1914, entitles the new subscriber to 

1. All the issues of ‘the Companion for the remaining weeks of 1913, 

including the Holiday Numbers. 2. The Companion Practical 

Wome Calendar for 1914.--—-3. All the issues for the 52 weeks of 

1914, until January, 1915—all for $2.00. 52 times a year—not 12. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Sprayers 


Practical fruit men know that they must 
spray, not only to save the crop but to get the 
largest yield and the best quality. Some States 
make spraying compulsory. It is now a question 
of when, how, what with. The bulletins, State 
and National, issued each year, answer “when 
and how” very thoroughly. We also have a 
good spray calendar which will be sent free to 


include 70 or more combinations from which you 
can surely select the right machine for yourspray- 
ing. For the big orchardist, there are 150 and 250 
gallon Power Sprayers. They havethe best pumps 
in use on any Sprayer, direct connected by cut 
gears to first class 2 H. engines, air or water 
cooled. 200 pounds pressure with six nozzles, 
Thorough mixing, solutions touch brasspartsonly. 
Sediment chamber between pump and tank. 
Tower, if wanted. Furnished with or without 
wagon. Also 50 or 100 gallon power rigs, 50 or 
100 gallon Horizontal hand outfits, Vertical 
Spray Pumps, Bucket or Knapsack Sprayers. 
Ask your dealer to show you these machines and 
send for copy of our new “Spray’”’ book, also 





“Iron Age Farm and Garden News.” Sent free. 


| BATEMAN M’f’g CO., Box 160-S, Grenloch, N. J. 





When Christmas Comes. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by C. W. Hamilton. 
When Christmas comes out on the farm, 
And all within is snug and warm, 
And all without is safe from harm, 
Of winter's snow and wintry storm, 
aay ome indeed is on the earth, 
good 





An will reigns in Christmas mirth 
While city bells, 
Their music swells, 
*Tis country cheer 
We're having here. 
Out on the farm when Christmas comes, 
The housewife brings her goodly store, 
Of apples, peaches, pears and plums, 
And puddings, pies and cakes a score, 
To garnish then her table fair, 
On —T linen laid with care, 
With turkey too, 
And cider new. 
*Tis country cheer 
That greets us here 
_oO—— 
Notes From Field and Farm: 


When hens are kept without a male, 
eggs are produced at about thirty per 
cent. less cost than similar pens con- 
taining cocks and cockerels. In some 
pens the production of eggs will be nearly 
one-third larger in pens where no males 
are kept than in others of precisely the 


















5 SULCO-V.B. “4 
A Sulphur Whale Oil Compound Ye=; 
The most efficient spray material known 

A Scale Insecticide, Aphiscide and Fungicide of the 

highest order. Delivered in most condensed and 

convenient form. Cleans bark, crevices and foliage. 

Least work. Harmless to delicate plants and op 

erator. Kills by contact and suffocation. Also 

controls poultry and cattle lice, fleas on dogs, sheep 
tick, etc. Endorsed by highest authority. 
Write for valuable free fiterature “Treatment 
: Trees.” Please give your dealer's 


Charles Prend, 117 Orchard St, North Rose, NY, 














If you want a cheap 

NO MORE and safe method. fos 

eepin: 

RABBITS rd BORERS out of 
your orchard, paint your trees with ‘‘Sut- 
roctpr” the new concentrated sulphur 
compound. Easy to prepare and apply. 
One application lasts one year. ‘‘SuL- 
FocIDE”’solves the rabbit problem. Write 
today for booklet, ““Sutrocrpg, Sure pro. 
tection from rabbits and borers.”” Ad- 
dress B.G. Pratt Co.,s0 Church St.,N.Y. 


$f50 CUT STOVEWOOD 


Fast, Easy. Circular Free 
N. McAslan, Bruce, Wis. 
t+ W 
Don ear 
a Truss! 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 
Modern scientific inven- 
tion, the wonderful new 
discovery that cures rup- 
ture will be sent on trial 
No obnoxious springs or 
pads. Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 


together as you would 
a broken limb. No 








©. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer salves. No lies. Dura- 
ble, cheap. Pat. Sept. 
10, "01. Sent on trial to prove it. Catalogue 


and measure blanks mailed free. Send name and 


address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 1772 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


same kind managed in the same way 
except that the presence of males is per- 
mitted. 





Whether or not it pays to wipe apples 
before packing depends upon the condi- 
tion of the fruit. If it is covered with 
dust and spotted with spray it will cer- 
tainly pay to wipe and this can be done 
rapidly as the fruit is graded, or if a 
sorting machine is used at the time of 
inspection. When wiping is necessary, 
it should be done as soon after the fruit 
is picked as possible, as the apple has a 
tendency to coat itself with a waxy sub- 
stance soon after being picked. After 
this coat has formed it is very difficult to 
wipe the apple. This waxy coating is 
necessary to insure the keeping quality 
of the fruit, as it prevents certain detri- 
mental changes under the skin. Apples 
should never be polished, as this destroys 
their keeping quality. The dagos at the 
street stands in town do this but the 
fruit is sold the same day and no harm 
is done. 





The season of the year is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the orchardist should is 
a little housecleaning around the works. 
Just as soon as the crop is out of the way 
the orchard should be thoroughly cleane 

of all diseased limbs and twigs and leaves 
if possible. Trees suffering from pear 
blight, twig blight and other complaints 
should be pruned of all infected limbs 
and twigs and the parts pruned away 
should be burned at once. Rotten fruit 
left on the ground should be picked up 
and consigned to the fire. Leaves piled 
on the ground afford an excellent place 
for the codling moth and fungous diseases 
to winter over and with the weeds are 
quite dangerous to the welfare of the 
orchard. Time i in cleaning up an 
orchard in the fall will be amply rewarded 
with better and cleaner fruit the next 
season or, at least, an orchard so treated 
will have a fair start in the spring. 





The scientific gentlemen have finally 





arrived at the conclusion that the red 

















(:] This Coupon is worth at least 25 cents to you [| 5 





Name 





r. 0. Address a 


R. F. D. 


A Genuin2 Kangaroo Skin 


Pocket Purse 


This is a high grade purse with two separate com- 
partments; black kangaroo skin, leather lined through- 
out, with nickle mountings and clasps. 
pocket of any man or woman. 

Send us fifty cents by return mail to pay your sub- 
scription to Green’s Fruit Grower for a whole year, 
and we will make you a present of this excellent 
Pocket Purse. 


Fit for the 











aa ] Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. Bf : 4 








colors in apples can not be increased 
materially by any kind of fertilizer appli- 
cations, ugh potash and _ possibly 
phosphates may be of some slight assist- 
ance. Thesecolors are directly dependent 
upon sunlight and maturity, with the 
latter occurring preferably on the tree. 
Late picking, open pruning, light soils 
and sod culture therefore tend to increase 
the reds in fruits, while opposite condi- 
tions decrease them. Te retarding in- 
fluence. < nitrogenvus tertilizers or man- 
ure «1 color makes it advisable to use 
them less freely on some of the red varie- 
ties, especially those in which the color 
comes on rather tardily, such as the York 
Imperial. On the lighter soils or in local- 
ities with the longer growing seasons, 
this precaution is less important. We 
learned in Colorado that the best coloring 
effect was obtained by the natural pro- 
cess of a mild frost followed by the genial 
sunlight of the warm days which are so 
common with us at this time of year. 





The most of the Delicious apples grown 
on the eastern slope this year-did not 
acquire their usual size, oak bation they 
showed the marked fault of the variety 
in badly misshapen specimens from the 
same tree. In some cases the hail during 
the summer stung the apples pretty badly 
and interfered seriously with their de- 
velopment, butstill on account of superior 
quality every apple of this variety will 
be snapped up by the buyers. The sea- 
son seems to have been detrimental in 
some mysterious way to the natural 
growth and filling of the fruit. The color 
is all right but everything is undersized 
even on the trees that were thinned and 
pruned carefully. To us it looks as if 
the land on which they grew lacks the 
elements of fertility which enter so largely 
into the perfect fruit and it is evident 
that the fault lies more with this deficiency 
than with the season. The shortage of 
water at the right time also had a good 
deal to do with it. One of the retail 
grocers within half a block of our office 
which has heretofore been glad to get 
apples grown near Denver, sent a buyer 
into the Montezuma valley the other day 
and he contracted for 5000 boxes of very 
fine apples in one orchard. This is one 
way to cut out some of the middlemen and 
how simple it all is. 





A neighbor had an experience with a 
fanning mill he bought lately. He had 
a lot of blighted wheat that a buyer said 
was worthless for milling, and would onl 

ay for it what it was worth for feed. 

y way of trial, he put 100 bushels of this 
stuff through the mill and got forty-five 
bushels of wheat that graded No. fl ond 
he had fifty-five bushels of feed that sold 
for just about what he was offered for it 
when the good wheat was in it. This 
is the best argument for a fanning mill 
I ever heard. 





Fruit which is fully matured and well 
colored holds better and longer in storage 
than immature, poorly colored fruits. 
It is the common practice however to 
pick fruit intended for storage before it 
is fully mature. Green, immature fruit 
is subject to scald and if very green will 
aetent in storage, while the same variety 
fully matured holds much longer and in 
better condition. This principle has Leen 
found to hold true for all kinds of fruits 
except pears and lemons. These are 
apparently the only fruits which are 
better when picked before full maturity 
or ripeness, as the term is ordinarily 
interpreted. By full maturity is meant 
full color, firm with the seeds fully grown 
andcolored. Overripeness must be avoid- 
ed as much as immaturity. In some 
sections it is a general practice to allow 
the crop to remain until all the fruits are 
fully colored. There is danger when this 
is done that part may become overripe 
and consequently have low storage or 
even shipping quality. It is best espec- 
ially with the earlier ripening varieties, 
to make more than.one picking a 
each time the fully colored fruits an 
allowing the undeveloped to remain. 
The fruit growth on the outer branches 
develops more rapidly and consequently 
ripens first. Much more uniform storage- 
holding quality can be obtained by _ 3 
ing these fruits separately, uniess t 
trees are open headed and there is a uni- 
form development throughout. 





No packer can put up a first class com- 
mercial box from fruit that is not properly 
graded. Some growers object to grading 
the fruit before it reaches the packing 
table, arguing that the two operations 
of grading and packing can be performed 
at the same time and by the same person. 
Anyone who has seen first class packers 
at work will readily understand why the 
grading and packing should be done 
separately. en packing at the rate 
of even forty boxes a day, and some packers 
will double this rate, the fruit is moving 
too rapidly to perceive small defects, 
which should disqualify the imperfect 
specimens. 


Western Farmer Horticultural Notes, 


Prune the orchard now and cut out 
useless branches. Leave more limbs that 
will give symmetry to the trees. 

How is pour woodpile? Is it low down? 
The old dead apple trees cut up will re- 
plenish it, and now is the time. 

The tree that blew over is not worth 
rae up, for it will blow over again. 

fake firewood of it and plant a new one 
in its place: 

Sweden has a law requiring the planting 
of two trees for every one cut down. 
Why wouldn’t that be a good idea in thig 
country? 

If the cellar is warm, look out for the 
rotting apples. Do not keep the cellar 
shut up tight, open it at night and let 
in the frosty air and close 1t on warm 
days in the morning. 

lant memorial trees on the birthdays 
of your children and they will always 
haveamonument. Of course if the birth. 
day comes in midwinter, better wait unti} 
spring to plant. 

It is interesting to note how well trees 
remember good care that they have 
received the previous season. Really a 
large share of the thrift of a tree depends 
upon the store of nourishment and vitality 
laid up the year before. 

Wrap long-stemmed rose bushes with 
rye straw or gunny-sacking. The object 
is not to prevent freezing, but to guard 
against alternate thawing and freezing 
and to moderate sudden changes in 
weather. 

The crimson rambler rose is growing 
in popularity, and no wonder! A bush 
capable of growing from ten to fifteen 
feet of new wood in one season, and pro- 
ducing from two to five hundred perfect 
blossoms of a deep crimson hue, certainly 
deserves favor. 

Sometimes the fruit of a single tree ig 
worth more than two or three acres of 
wheat. There is a tree in northern Dela- 
ware seventy to eighty years old, that 
has produced an average of $50 worth 
of fruit annually for nearly twenty years. 
One year the cherries sold for $80. Six 

ears ago this old patriarch bore 54 peach 
Leakene of delicious fruit, or about 1100 
ounds. And all of this fruit has been a 
ree gift of nature, as the old tree has 
stood in a dooryard all these years, un- 
attended and uncared for except in cherry 
time. 

Gooseberries can be grown on 2 variety 
of soils in northern latitudes. However, 
it prefers cool, strong, rich soil, but on a 
northern exposure. Will succeed on light, : 
sandy, or even gravel loam. A mucky 
soil will produce an abundance of | yet 
The plant requires much food and there- 
fore needs to be fertilized heavily on light 
soil. A heavy top dressing of cow manure 
each fall on such soils is necessary, while 
on the richer soils a dressing of manure 
every two or three years is sufficient. 

_——O-—____—- 


Wolves are said to cause greater losses 
to western stockmen than any other of 
the predatory animals. It is estimated 
that a family of wolves will destroy about 
$3,000 worth of stock per annum, and that 
one able-bodied individual costs the 
grazing industry $600 a season. 

The wolves are of two classes—the 
smaller, prairie wolves or coyotes, and the 
larger gray, black or timber wolves, called 
“lobos.’? These latter are the great 
stock destroyers against which the cam- 

aign of the rangers has been waged.— 
Washington Star. 
——_0O-—" 


Phenomenal Apple Tree. 

An apple tree in Walla Walla valley, 
Washington, holds the fruit yield record. 
It produced nearly 200 bushels of apples 
last season, thus breaking its own record 
of 12634 boxes in 1907, the highest produc: 
tion, it is said, for any tree known any- 
where in the world. This tree bore 70 
boxes in 1906, 42 boxes in 1908 and 45 
boxes in 1909. More than 500 barrels of 
fruit have been picked from it since it 
came into bearing in the spring of 1871. 

The tree was grown without irrigation, 
from a seedling planted in 1866. It is 
42 feet in height and its branches spread 
57 feet from tip to tip. The trunk isseven 
feet in circumference at the base and 
measures six feet and six inches just 
below the first limb, which is four feet 
from the ground and measures four feet 
and seven inches. The tie* is sound an 
healthy, despite the fact taat it has pro- 
duced fruit every season for nearly forty 
years.—Exchange. 

——_—0--—"= 


What Price for Apples.—The natural 
tendency among growers, especially those 
who have the best fruit, is to look for 
high prices this fall when the buying for 
winter consumption starts. Last year 

rices at the beginning of the deal rang 

rom $1.50 to $1.75 for No. 1 pack, with 
fancy croatian bringing slightly more 12 
some cases. This year Baldwin growers 
say they ought to get from $2.50 to $3: 
or $3.50 for their fruit, according 
quality. Dealers claim that the pric 
ought not to be above $2.25 as a rule, 
with $2.50 the limit for fancy pack. 
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OUR BOOK OF FALL FASHIONS 


is FREE 
Contains Over 200 Pages of Beautiful Illustrations 





to Write TO-DAY and Ask for Catalog No. 696.G. 
bin Os aadiestiode 


HERE ARE SOME REAL BARGAINS 


of fine, all-wool 
Astrakhan Fur 
Cloth. Coat is 
designed with 
straight, slight- 

fi back. 


as — or may 
be buttoned across 


‘aste: 

two large seal plush 
buttons. The turn 
k cuffs are of 
self material. Coat 
is 48 inches in 
length, serviceably 
lined with good 
quality Venetian. 
black, 


also to fit misses and 
small women, sizes: 
82 to 38 bust. Price, 
= or Express 

arges 

id by 297-98 
66.6.89. Stylish 
Small Walking Hat 
shown on figure, 


large bow effect of 
silk messaline 
sta out from 
hat. Front trim- 
ming of three im- 
ported variegated 
velvet roses. 





16.6.90. Tailored Suit 
of All-wool Serge. The 
coat is a cutaway 
model fastening 
with two large vel- 
vet covered buttons, 
The collar and cuffs 
ate also of velvet. 
Coat is cut with a 
straight, slightly fit- 
ted back and is 38 
inches in length. 
Lining is of guaran- 
teed satin. Two 
oblique slot pockets, 
In the back model 
is trimmed with 
eight velvet covered 
buttons. The skirt 
has a full length 
stitched plait at 
each sideseam,trime 
med at lower part 
on each side with 
four velvet buttons. 
It is slashed at the ‘ Gh 
bottom, but the } ; 
slash may be closed 
by attached snap 
glove fasteners. In 
the back is a panel 
boxplait effect stite 
ched down to about 
the hips, Fastens 
invisible at left side. 
Colors: black, navy 
blue or brown. Sizes? 
32 to 44 bust, 23 to 
32 waist, 37 to 44 
skirt length — also 
proportioned to fit 
misses and small 
women. Sizes: 32 to 
38 bust, 23 to 26 
waist, and 57 to 10 
skirt length. Price, 
Mail or Express ; 
Charges Paid by Us. 

1G.6.90 Suit 


$10.98 $10.98 


. Smart Hat of Rich Plush. Has mushroom 
brim rolled up at back, Trimmed around crown with a 4 
Ostrich band, stickup effect at back. Colors: black plush wit 

natural grayish tan and white Ostrich tri: :ming, ir gray Mole 
Plush with natural and Nellrose irimming, and in navy blue 
plush with natural and King bluc trimming, and in brown plush 


Henig a ply , e FR) 

WESATISFY YOU or REFUND YOUR MONEY 

BELLAS HEss &.© 
Wi BARROW STS. 


IASHINGTON, MORTON & 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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Anniversaries. 


Always it is a woman who remembers 

Of two who might forget a certain day, 
Whether it be of Love's bygone Novembers, 
Or, happily out of the heart of May. 


Always a woman sits at Life’s cold embers, 
Seeking the gem where once it shining lay: 
Always it is a woman who remembers, 
While heedless goes a man upon his way. 

harles Hanson Towne, in Harper’s Bazar. 


——o. 
The French Never Waste. 

The French woman coming to this 
country stands aghast not at what we buy 
and use, but at what we waste. They 
consider prices here cheap, for in Paris 
veal is fifty cents a pound, and other 
meats in proportion. 

But in France not a crumb is wasted. 
The water in which both vegetables or 
meat is boiled is used as a basis for soup, 
or as a flavor, or to warm up some of the 
cold meat instead of being poured away 
asisdonehere. To begin with the French 
cook selects a much larger piece of meat 
than is necessary for one meal, and she 
buys shank, skin or some of the cheapest 
cuts. 

The meat is put in a large pot with 
much water, allowed to simmer till half 
done, then the vegetables are added and 
a little bunch of herbs tied together, so 
that eed can be conveniently taken out. 
When all is done the liquid with croutons 
is served as soup, the vegetables garnish 
the meat, and a salad of watercress served 
too, with perhaps some jelly and cream 
cheese, to complete a_ well-balanced, 
tasteful and inexpensive dinner. Next 
some of the remainder of the meat will 
appear heated up in the liquid, while 
onions fried in oil are arranged around 
the dish and poured over the meat. 

You will recognize again some of the 
left-over as a stuffing for tomatoes, while 
for luncheon some slices cut very thin 
will have a piquant sauce of chopped 
pickles to help it down. Last of all the 
very tag ends will appear as an entree, 
the meat finely chopped, bread crumbs 
added which have been soaked in milk, 
a chopped onion and handful of raisins, 
the whole folded into a bit of pie crust 
When this is baked a delicate brown, 
and served hot, you declare the last is 
even better than the first. 











Ade SE4RS 


Jack Sears, the genial artist of the Democrat and 
Chronicle, has in the above illustration somewhat 
magnified the enthusiasm of the exhibit of fruits at 
our Western New York Exhibitions and conventions. 
But who has ever known of a man notable for the 
production of beautiful specimens of fruit who is 
not anxious to exhibit these products, | 
I am told that in the aristocratic city of Boston 
wealthy residents of the suburbs are frequently seen 
entering the city on the street cars or in automobiles 
carrying ‘n their hands baskets of beautiful pears, 
apples, pez thes, plums and grapes, which they have 
roduced upon their extensive estates. What more 
Peautiful gift c uld such a man make to a friend less 
favored and mc re closely confined at his city office 
than to bring b-m a basket of delicious and attract- 
ive fruits. ? 





Species of Fishes. 


Questions are frequently asked at the 
New York aquarium concerning the 
number of species of fishes in this region, 
in North America and in the world. In 
any locality where the fishes have been 
well studied it is an easy matter to answer 
such a question, says Buffalo Express. 
Thus, within fifty miles of New York 
city there have been taken 239 species, 
according to John T. Nichols, of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, who 
has carefully collected the records of 
occurrences. Of course, this number may 
be increased s'ightly in coming years, 
especially by the capture of marine wan- 
derers accidental to our fauna. 
The numb.r of North American species 
can only be estimated somewhat roughly 
at present, for the reason that in many 
regions the fishes have not been studied 
with sufficient care. Jordan and Ever- 
mann, in their report upon the fishes of 
North and Middle America, list about 
3,500 species. 

———-0-- 
Frog’s legs, at which people turned up 
their noses in disgust only a few years 
ago, have now become so popular an 
article of diet that no fewer than 6,000,000 
frogs a year are killed in Minnesota alone 
to supply the demand. The northwestern 
frogs are the most delicate, but the biggest 
are the Southern bullfrogs. The latter 

















are not so sweet or tender as the former. 
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Catalogis Now Ready, 


We want to send you a copy at once, FREE and postpaid. It_ contains 1108 es 
of remarkable bargains on everything your family Jare 
Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Stoves, Farm Machinery, Vehicles, Harness, etc. 
We want you to see this wonderful collection of high grade merchandise, 
Gathered from allcorners of the world. We want you to hav: i 
’? in your home from which you. can pe : a od f 
very article is sold on our 
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House Centipede or Thousand Legged 
Worm. 

This creature is well-known and al- 
though — disliked by housekeepers, 
it is really their friend. These centipedes 
consist of a head and body; the former 
bearing a pair of long feelers and the 
latter fifteen pairs of long, delicate legs. 
They are very rapid movers and dart 
along the floors and walls at a great rate. 
These centipedes feed exclusively upon 
small household pests such as house flies, 
croton bugs, silver fish, clothes moths 
and bed bugs. The bite of these worms 
is poisonous to many people, but it is 
doubtful if they ever bite except in self 
defense. If bitten, apply ammonia at 
once to the wounded parts. 

House centipedes frequent damp and 
unsanitary places such as old bath-rooms, 
cellars, under decaying boards, etc. As 
stated, they are beneficial, but if they 
become too numerous, it is best to destroy 
them. This can be accomplished by 
killing them when seen and by sprinkling 
fresh pyrethrum powder around in their 
haunts. 

—_——_0O--—- 

Women govern us; let us try to make 
them more perfect. The more they are 
enlightened so much the more we shall be. 
On the cultivation of the minds of women 
depends the wisdom of men.—Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. 


————-0O--_" 
The Boy and His Dog. 

Next to his mother the thing in this 
world the small boy loves best is his dog. 
The homelier the animal is, the more un- 
attractive he appears to other eyes, the 
fonder the boy is of him. And his affec- 
tion is more than equalled by the devotion 
of the dog, says The Farmer’s Guide. 

It is a theory of some of the psychic 
researchers that transference of thought, 
or telepathy, is a survival of a power the 
human mind had of communicating with 
anotuer before speech was born. If this 
is true, the power is clear and strong 
between the boy and his dog. They un- 
derstand e«ch other perfectly. They need 
no man language or dog language. The 
two are always in complete rapport. 

We read the other day of a little fellow 
who ran away to escape a whipping and 
was drowned inaslough. It was the yn 
dog which discovered his master’s be- 
draggled little cap and pointed out to the 
rescuers where to find the og Such 
happenings are not infrequent, but they 


are always pathetic, What must be the 


depths of the dog’s feelings when such a 
calamity comes into his life; and it must 
be all the more profound because he can- 
not give expression to it. 

The dog can express his joy, his love 
and his devotion. He can express them 
se Se abundantly with every bit of 
his body to the very tip of his tail. But 

rief he can only show by a quiet look 
rom sad and mournful eyes, too full for 
tears. One other way he ios and it is not 
uncommon. Often on a newly marked 
grave the body of adogisfound. He has 
given expression to his feelings in the 
only way left to him—by dying. 


—_——_—0--"~> 

In Cuba, where the sun shines fiercely 
at Christmas time, there is no holiday 
crowd on the streets. Instead of roast 
turkey, ¢*g is served and the Christmas 
dinner comes at night, concluding with 
iv religious feast at midnight. But wher- 
ever English, Americans, or Germans 
dwell, the whole world round, the Christ- 
mas customs of the home-land have been 
introduced. Wherever there is an Amer- 
ican man-of-war or an American passenger 
ship, there is an American Christmas 
celebration. 


—O -—_———- 
Best Apple Varieties. 

We made inquiries in regard to the most 
popular apple varieties, judging from the 
sales of nursery stock, says Rural Life. 

We were informed that the Baldwin is 
the leader for Western New York plant- 
ing, with McIntosh Red and Rhode Island 
Greening close seconds. Wolf River and 
Spy are fair sellers. The Winter Banana 
gives indications of being a very profitable 
apple, a winner in Western New York. 

Stayman’s Winesap is a leader in the 
middle states, including Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia and West Virginia. The 
York Imperial, which used to be a leader, 
is giving way to Stayman’s. Mammoth 
Black Twig, Grimes’ Golden, Rome 
Beauty and old Winesap are popular in 
these states. Of the summer apples for 
the Delaware-Maryland Peninsula, Wil- 
liams’ Early Red and Yellow Transparent 
are leaders. The Star is not a big seller, 
but is forging ahead fast, especially in 
New Jersey. 





Ce 
To get rid of lice and wood ticks on 
horses and cattle, use a five per cent. 
solution of any carbolic coal-tar sheep 
dip, says Field and Farm. Applications 
must be made two or three times in order 
to catch the hatching lice. 
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Christmas Bon Bons. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

Lydia Putnam Stevenson, Wis. 

Candies and sweetmeats are always’ 
acceptable at Christmas time and the 
homemade kinds are much more whole- 
some and purer in quality than the bought- 
en ones, and altho they require a little 
labor and time are less expensive. Here 
are some tried and true recipes for mak- 
ing several different kinds. 

Cocoanut Crisps.—Beat the white of an 
egg to a stiff froth, beat in three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, stir in shredded cocoa- 
nut, drop in little ound pats on buttered 
tins and bake to a delicate brown. 

LER ES 

Salted Peanuts——Take one quart of 
nuts, shell and put them into a flat, 
shallow pan in which has been poured one 
teaspoonful of melted butter. Salt gener- 
ously from time to time with a shaker and 
stir occasionally, allowing the nuts to 
brown. 








oO 

Popcorn Balls.—Make a syrup of one 
cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of cream 
tartar and one-half cup of water. Boil 
until it will hair when dropped from the 
spoon. Stir into it a gallon of popped 
corn; stir until thoroughly mixed and 
form quickly into balls. Any coloring 
or flavor can be added to the syrup. 





(eed 

Candied Popcorn.—Put in a shallow 
kettle one tablespoonful of butter, three 
tablespoonfuls of water, and one cup of 
granulated sugar. Boil until it hairs 
when dropped from a spoon. Throw in 
three quarts of popped corn, stir briskly 
until each kernel is covered. Take the 
kettle from the fire, stir until cold. Nuts 
can be candied in the same way. 


Chocolate Drops.—Mix powdered sugar 
with equal parts of white of the egg and 
cold water to a stiff “dough” that can be 
handled as biscuit dough is handled, by 
dredging in the powdered sugar when 
handling it. Roll little balls of it in the 
palms of the hands and set away to harden. 
When hard roll the balls in melted choco- 
late and let harden again. They’re de- 
licious, plain or flavored with any kind 
of flavoring. 


-———_ 

Egg Candies.—This recipe makes about 
three pounds of excellent candy. Ma- 
terial needed: One egg, one lemon, one 
half pound of dates, two pounds con- 
fectioner’s sugar (powdered sugar will 
do), one-half pound of nuts (pecans, 
hickory nuts or English walnuts), vanilla 
and peppermint extracts for flavoring. 
There will be needed three large bowls, 
a large grater, two spoons and a knife, 
several sheets of waxed paper or smooth 
brown paper rubbed with butter will do. 
Crack and shell the nuts. Stone the 
dates. Grate the yellow rind from the 
lemon. Put the white of the egg in one 
bowl, the yolk in another bowl. In the 
white of the egg put one teaspoonful of 
water; in the yolk of the egg put one tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice, and the grated 
yellow rind. Stir both the white and the 
yolk to a stiff paste with the sugar, so 
stiff that you can handle it without stick- 
ing. Divide the white putting half in the 
third bowl. Flavor one part with one- 
half teaspoonful of vanilla, the other with 
six drops of peppermint. Roll little balls 
of the peppermint the size of a marble 
and lay on the waxed paper. Flatten 
gently until they are shapely; if cracks 
appear dip the knife in water and smooth 
them. Make the vanilla balls a little 
larger and press one-half a nut upon each. 
Fill the dates with the lemon sugar and roll 
in powdered sugar. Take what is left 
of the lemon sugar and make into lemon 
d:‘ops as you made the peppermint drops. 

——_0———_ 
Watch Your Sink. 

The sink itself should be washed down 
after the washing up after each meal, 
and once each day a handful of soda 
should be placed over the sink grating and 
a kettle of boiling water poured over it 
in order to dissolve and wash away any 
grease that has accumulated in the pipe, 
which if allowed to remain would decom- 
pose and give rise to an unhealthy odor, 
particularly in hot weather. 


Most important of all in onnection 


with the sanitary condition of the sink is 
to see whether it is properly connected. 


About the House. 

Put a little salt in the starch and it will 
nof ‘freeze out’’ of the clothes when they 
are hung out to dry in cold weather. 

‘Rub damp salt on cups and saucers to 
rémove discolorations caused by tea and 
, careless washing. 

* ++ One teaspoonful of lemon juice added to 
boiling rice or sago whitens the kernels 
and imparts a delicate flavor. 


it 


"+ potato will do just as well as greasing with 
!s. lard or butter. : 
: * .“To remove paint splashes on the window 
. glass moisten the spots with a strong 
solution of soda; then rub hard. 
:«. fo save grease when frying doughnuts 
‘put half a teaspoonful of ginger in the 
——+-. gtease when hot. ‘ 
This means that any kitchen pipe ‘that -: Wet shoes should be st uffed with paper, 
disappears mysteriously into the ground. which will absorb the moisture and pre- 
must be regarded with suspicion and jnusé : vént the shoes from getting hard. : 
be altered so that it discharges its dirty *.‘Buy five cents’ worth of gum arabic. 
water out of doors over a gully trapfyhich Dissolve it in warm water and you will 
is covered with a grating. If the ihe use-. have a better and cheaper mucilage than 
wife suspects wrong drainage or ¢fnnot you can buy at the store. 
feel sure that matters are right the sani- :’-To open jars of preserves that have 
tary authorities of the district are a}jvays been put up for some time, place a warm 
willing to give advice and if necessdty to flatiron on the cover of the jars for a few 
force the owner of the house to set ‘it in -moments and you will have no trouble in 






Rubbing the pancake griddle with a raw || 


2a perfectly sanitary condition. 
———_o——— 7 it. 

About Women. te 

*Tis the greatest misfortune in’ nature 

for 2 woman to want a confidant.—George 

Farquhar. 3 


unscrewing the lids. 

‘.When the water pipes are frozen, if a 
:heap of lime be laid on the earth, and it 
‘be made slightly wet and covered with 
-blankets, it will daw the frost out of the 
ground and thaw the water pipes. 

‘If you would have your candles last 


How many women would laugh at the’ ‘almost twice as long as they usually do, 


funerals of their husbands if it were not 
the custom to weep.—Anonymous. 

Modesty in women has great advan- 
tages; it enhances beauty and serves:as-a 
veil to uncomeliness.—Fontanelle. 

For women are as roses whose fair flower 
Being once displayed both fall that wery 
hour.—William Shakespeare. fs 

The secret of youthful looks in an aged 
face is easy shoes, easy corsets, and an 
easy conscience.—Anonymous. 

——_0O———"———" 
Love of Gossip. 

One of the chief characteristics of the 
human race is inquisitiveness—not 80 
much about things and places and ideas 
as about each other. Every >roper per- 
son is a born gossip, and the accomplished 
scandal-monger is always welecome—pro- 


viding, of course, his scandal is about 
others. You can test this at any time by 


considering who are the people you like 
best to meet, and who are always sur- 
rounded by the greatest number of idle 
acquaintances. Invariably you must be 
forced to the conclusion they are those 
who have made a business of acquiring 
information about others and retailing 
their knowledge in various dressings. 
This love of gossip is further revealed in 
the kind of bocks which claim the widest 
appreciation. You will find that these 
books are not poetry, drama, science; or 
philosophy. They are novels, memoirs, 
diaries, intimate histories, recollectigns, 
letters—all of them essential gossip (and 
sometimes scandal) appealing by: :their 
power to attract the gossiping sensé which 
exists in all of us.—T. P.’s Weekly, 
——— Oo 


try the following plan: Hold each candle 
by’ the wick and give it a coat of white 
varnish. Then put the candles away for 
a day or two to harden. The varni h 
prevents the grease from running and pre- 
serves the life of the candle many hours. 





ee 


{ - How to Love People. 
“It’s so hard to love people,” sighed a 
conscientious little woman the other day, 
‘after an involuntary outburst over the 
unlovableness of Cousin Jane. 

“But why,’ said the Wise Woman, in 
‘yeturn, “why try to love people? Be 
gontent to love qualities!’ 

It’s a very good plan! Then, strong in 
the realization of your deep, warm and 
reverent love for purity, you will find that 
you are loving the weary, sharp-tongued 
little seamstress whose quick temper has 
often irritat d you, but whose mind is 
white and innocent and sweet to medi- 
tate upon; that you are loving the child- 
heart, the mother-tenderness, the father- 
strength and protection wherever they 
manifest in the world. 

Learn to love courage, and you find 
yourself loving the grimy miner descend- 
ing into the earth to save an imprisoned 
comrade’s life at the risk of his own; the 
struggling wife and mother, who, racked 
with pain and fresh from an operating 
table, scrubs floors with one knee on a 
stool “to keep from tearing the stitches 


Love loyalty, and you love the criminal] 
who refuses to turn state’s evidence and 
save his neck at the cost of his partner’s 
life. 


ndows * Tt is hard to love all of people, but it 


is very easy to love some part of each, 


Eager Young Man (who has called onzwind if we will practice loving qualities 


adored one): 
dear. I really had to ’phone. Wilf you 
marry me?’ Gentle Voice (in reply): 
“Why, yes of course, I will. 
you got the wrong number?’’—Clevelarid’ 
Plain-Dealer. : ees =, 
—_—_—_—_—_OCc— 

Man’s Words on Woman... .«: 


But haven’s - 


fy an’ ait anv q Ae : 
I can’t wait any lofigert: instead of persons, our problem will be 


solved.—Editorial in McCall’s Magazine. 





O- 
Beatitudes for the Housewife. 
__ Blessed is the currycomb for scaling 
‘fish; it is better than a knife, as it pro- 


* tects the hands. 


Blessed is the cornpopper used for toast- 


How can-one who hates man love # ing odds and ends of stale bread which 


woman 
Richter. 
In the highest society, as well as in the 
lowest, woman is merely an instrument 
of pleasure.—Count Lyof N. Tolstoi.  — 
Those females who cry out loudest 


without blushing.—Jean ‘Paul 


would otherwise be wa ted. 

Blessed are the thin strips of felt, 
which, glued to the bottom of the dining 
_chair legs, deaden the noise and save the 
hardwood floors 
. Blessed is the spoonful of salt added 


against the flightiness of their sisters, “fo the water in which are boiled slightly 
and rebuke th:ir undue encouragement, cracked eggs. The salt prevents the 
of this man or that, would do as much ‘white from coming out. 
themselves if they had a chance.—William ~ Blessed is the cupful of confectioner’s 
Makepeace Thackeray. | .sugar, which when moistened with sweet 
ee a — sp rca as re — a a — a toothsome 
of those with whom they converse. There frosting to spread on a cake. 
is much to give them a religious height _ Blessed are the tea leaves, which after 
to which men do not attain.—fiilph steeping in water for half an hour ma 
W = meee a baa ee “« ey = the oo ~~ ~ — 
omen see ough an rough*each., the paint. The woodwork wi 00 
other; and often = most pore. oy hae all and fresher than if soap and water 
whom they most scorn.—Charles Buxton.” were used. 

Woman is a miracle of divine contraz,, Blessed are rubber corks, which, pressed 
dictions.—Jules Michelet. AO»: “firmly, keep catsup as well as if the bottles 

it is more possible to do withbut #. were sealed. Ammonia, benzine, or any 
— : ra it is Ase Hag per with’ eating’ rey, ater er pete — safely left 
and drinking.—Martin Luther. ». ina bottle with a rubber cork. 

1 have seen more than one Woman Blessed are the kitchen scissors when 
drown her honor in the clear water of used for dicing apples and celery, clip- 
diamonds.—Comtesse d’Houdetot. —_—" ping asparagus, cutting up cold boiled 

In all eras and all climes a wonfan of chicken and lobster. In fact, there are 
great genius or beauty has done what she no end to the uses to which a pair of 
chose —Ouida. ‘** “kitchen scissors may be profitably em- 

Age cannot wither her nor custom stalée* ployed : 
her infinite variety.—Shakespeare. ‘ “Blessed is the — peeeiion, and 

ne Tia, aaa :. “used to prevent chapped hands. Ever 

Look not mournfully into the past, it‘ time the teenie are taal and ae 
comes not back again; wisely improve the ‘thoroughly, wipe them and while they are 
present. It is thine. Go forth thes _yet_ damp rub a pinch of starch over their 
the shadowy future without feax> ‘afd’ entire surface. Then chapping is not 


















Give This Duntley 
Pneumatic Sweeper | 


For Christmas 


Whatbetter fora Christmas Gift than 
this sweeper which brings freedom 
from dust danger and relief from 
back strain. For years it will bea 
never-ending labor saver in the 
household. The combination of 
the pneumatic suction nozzle 
and revolving brush draws in 
all dust and dirt and picks up 

all lint, pins, ravelings, etc., 
in one operation. 


This sweeper is quickly cleaned. 
The revolving brushis not station- 
ary, but comes apart -with the 



















Agents: sweepings pan. The dust bag is 
Every dem- rigid, allowing easy cleaning. 
onstration e . 
meansasale. The price of this sweeper places 
ee it within the range of every 
b x national lea means. Four dif- 
mever teing- erent styles, $6.75 up. 
panda Money returned if not 
Making Plan. satisfactory. 
Duntley Pneumatic 
Sweeper Co. 
6497 South 
State St., 
Chicago, 
Illinois 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


indispensable to the Well Dressed Woman 
HANDIEST hel 


ever invente 
for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute accuracy and 
style in the correct 
“hang”’ of the skirt. 
It can be adjus 
to any height and 
easily used by pro- 
fessional or begin- 
ner. Heretofore all 
skirt gauges were 
only skirt markers, 
but the EZY-HEM 
enables a womiti to 
turn the skirt the 
J right length and pip 
' it up ali ready to 

hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, marking 
and turning toa minimum. It prevents expensive 
mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more than its 
cost on the first skirt made. It is made of nicely 

lished, nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime. 
feis also an excellent chalk marker. 
DIRECTIONS — Set auge on the floor so that the 
skirt will fall over the ong wire, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under, 
so that the long wire will come inside the fold, as 
shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in place. 
Slide the gauge along and repeat. ‘The Ezy-Hem 
can easily ¢ used as a chalk marker also. Place the 
gauge with the long wire finger outside and against 
the goods, and simply draw chalk along the wire 
lengthwise, using the wire as guide or rule. 
HOW TO GET IT FREE 

Send one year’s gone gp ed renewal of 
extension —and this splendid gauge — easily wort 
5°c—is yours without cost. Send no ern ge now 
before you forget it— only 50c— and while we can 
furnish the gauges, dress: 
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Rochester, N. \. 





with a manly heart. * ©Oikely to occur. 
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8230T—Pin Cushion. This design should be used 
upon sheer material and worked in solid and eye- 
let embroidery. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


bust measure. 
36 inch material. 

6339—Girls’ Dress. 
years. Age 8 years requires 24 yards of 36 inch 
material and 154 yards of ribbon. i 
tern 10 cents. 


Order patterns by number and give size in 


Price of pattern 10 cents. 


inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
—_—— Qo 
Recipes. 


Rye Popovers.—Sift one and a half eup- 
fuls pastry flour with one cupful rye flour, 
two teaspoonfuls sugar and one of salt. 
Beat two eggs till light, add two cupfuls 
milk, pour gradually into flour mixture. 
Divide into buttered pans, bake in hot 
oven for 30 minutes. 

—_—_o0—————— 

Scrapple.—Is made thé same as for head 
cheese, except that all the liquor is poured 
back onto the meat when it isreturned to 
boil after being chopped. Then corn 
meal is stirred in until as thick as corn 
meal mush, stirring constantly while it 
cooks fast for fifteen minutes, then shove 
back and let it cook slowly for an hour. 
The fireless cooker is fine for cooking 
scrapple. When cold it is sliced and fried. 
o— 

Oyster Dressing.—One pint of fine bread 
crumbs, one-fourth cup melted butter 
(or less if desired less rich), one pint of 
oysters, chopped, salt and pepper. Double 
receipe to get amount of dressing needed. 


pas Phy: ee 

Kleines Gebouk (Little Christmas 
Cakes.)—Mix together one-half pound 
each of flour, butter and sugar, a dessert- 
spoon grated lemon peel, one-fourth pound 
coarse-chopped almonds, and the yolks 
of six eggs. Set in a cool place thirty 
minutes, then roll out rather thin; cut into 
tancy shapes; brush with white of egg and 
bake in moderately quick oven. 





12-5-44—Oval Grape Centerpiece. This design, 16 
x 24 inches, may be worked in white on white 
linen or damask, or in colors on ecru linen. When 
worked in white, the grapes should be padded and 
worked in satin stitch, all of the grapes in each 
cluster being worked in the same direction. When 
color is used, work the grapes in solid long and 
short stitch in three shades of purple, the leaves 
and tendrils in green, and the stems and edge of 
the centrepiece in light brown. Price of pattern 
15 cents. 


—_— 





ate eg eee 
Fruit Cake.—Take a loaf of yeast bread 
dough that is ready to bake and put in a 
pan and on this put the following: one 
and one-half cups of sugar, three eggs, 
one package of currants, one package of 
raisins, one-fourth pound of citron, two- 
thirds cup of butter, two teaspoonfuls of 
cinnamon, one and one-half teaspoonful 
of cloves, one and one-half teaspoonful 
of allspice, one level teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in a little hot waters Mix all 
together until thoroughly incorporated. 
Grease a dripping pan and put in the 
bottom a paper to keep the cake from 
burning and bake one hour. When done 
ice with pulverized sugar with the juice 
of one lemon stirred in it. It keeps moist 
much longer than a cake made with baking 
powders. 
ee 
Canned Pumpkin.—Cut up in small 
pieces the same as if cooking for pies, 
wash and put in a preserving kettle with 
plenty of water, cook done and can in 
glass jars, remembering to use plenty of 
water. When ready for pies pour off the 
juice, if there seems to be a great deal, 
then cook dry and use for pies the same as 
fresh. Here is a recipe for old-fashioned 
pumpkin pies: For every heaping tea- 
cupful of pumpkin put through the co- 
lander add one pint of rich milk, two eggs, 
one and a half cups sugar, half tablespoon 
ginger and the same of salt Make a good 
short pastry, fill with the mixture, and 
just before putting in the oven drop a few 
small bits of butter over the top and grate 
over them a little nutmeg. 
—— Oe 
Your Christmas Gift. 

The best part of any Christmas gift 
is the good will of the giver. If one feels 
that the Christmas remembrance is given 
from a sense of necessity it will lose most 
of its charm and all of its significance. 
“The gift without the giver is bare.” 

Unless the heart of the giver finds ex- 
pression in the gift it remains merely a 
piece of merchandise. But he who gives 
of himself gives that whichis above rubies 
and fine gold. “Love,” said Henry 
Drummond, ‘‘is the greatest thing in the 
world.”” No matter how costly the 
Christmas remembrance, the heart feels 
itself to have been defrauded unless it 
finds love accompanying the offering. 








6319—Ladies’ Dress. Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
Medium size requires 574 yards of 


Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 


Price of pat- 


To Mend Rubbers. 


Thin spots in zubbers can be mended at 
home by appiving 2 cement mude from 
five cents’ worth of rubbci dissolved in 
benzine or chloroform. First apply ben- 
zine for an inch or.more around the hole 
and scrape until clean and until a new 
surface is exposed. Then apply the 
rubber with a brush, as quickly as pos- 
sible so that it will not harden. 


oo 
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How to Clean Aluminum. z 
A suggestion from the Home Economics Z 


other plants ever published; giver expert experience of » 
lifetime—froe. 70 pages, exquisitely illustrate: 'n navara! 
colors; offer and tele now To crow 

ous collection of HIGH GRADE OWN-ROOT foge 
beautiful bookk—FREE, Write. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 60, NEW CASTLE, ID. 


ACENTS, Bic 


MONEY MAKER 
It’s simply wonderful the way this new port- 
is sell: (coal-oil. 


‘¥y able lamp ing. 
10 cent’s worth burns 60 hours 


300 Candle Power Light 
Splendid reading lamp for city homes. Abso- 
lutely indispensable in the country. Every home 
a possible sale. its run into big money. 
Your territory is open. Write quick for 
te sample. 


1) 
THOMAS LAMP COMPANY 
770 Lene Street DAYTON, CHIO 


". mos. “m- 


R= o* NEW CASTLE 
is the title of the greatest book on the culture of roses and 















Department, North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 

What is the best way to clean aluminum 
ware? Aluminum ware may be cleaned 
by washing in hot water with plenty of 





seapsuds. It may be polished with a 
paste of jeweller’s whiting which has been 
sifted to remove hard particles. Paste 
may be made with soapy water or water 
and alcohol, or water and ammonia added 
to the whiting; spread paste smoothly on 
surface and polish with soft cloth or 
chamois skin. Nickel and silver are pol- 
ished in the same way. Any good metal 


FREE 4 RINGS 
<9" Send name and address. Get 24 pa- aa 
ieee a 


saliva $1.20 and these four beau- 
”l tiful rings are yours. 
lp GLOBE CO,, Dept.924 Greenville, Pa, 


Bitar ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


















polish may be used. If the stain is very BF tain et 9808 9p) Sow es 
bad polish with sapolio. If this fails dis- HM) ‘Team Fiarvess..--21.83 “| “ Rptg. Rifles -. Las “ 
colorations may be removed with a very : Tee creed Pe es 
dilute solution of nitric-acid. Never use Colts Cal. 48, Revolvers. ...$7.50 ups Cartridges 1e ea. 
alkalies such as washing soda or potash deny Breck lectins hide 4 


Cartridges 

- 42) Large page CYCLOPEDIA CATALOGUE, Over 5,000 iflus- 

igh fzetions. EST BOOK PUBLISHED ON WAR WEAPONS mailed 
ms. 


Be 
Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New York City 


Watson E. Coleman, Wasb- 
ington, D.C. books free. High- 
est references. Best resuits, 


in cleaning aluminum. 


——o 


For the Bride. 

There is one thing that you can choose 
for the bride without the ever present 
fear that it will be several times dupli- 
cated—and that is linen. No bride ever 
had too much linen. A bedroom set con- 
sisting of embroidered sheets, pillowcases, 
dresser scarfs and towels would delight 
the heart of any new housewife. Em- 
broidered sheets and pillowcases show 
either a hemstitehed or scalloped edge. 
The hems on the sheets are about three 
inches deep and those on the pillowcases 
two and a half inches. On towels and 
scarfs the hems are from one-half to two 
inches according to size. Monograms set 
in medallion effect are very effective in 
sheets and pillowcases. Wreaths of 
flowers encircling initials are also good. 
If you don’t want to give as expensive 
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gives 
Stem Wind and beauti- 
ear 


alt GIVEN 





a present as an entire set of bedroom pret tap Gee 
linens, you will find that one or two hand- Gold: Eye Noodles Free with ouch aaa i 


some towels will make an acceptable gift. 
Bands of filet lace are now let into the 
best sets of towels with perhaps a row of 
drawn threads or hemstitching above and 
below the lace. Sometimes the initials of 
the bride are crocheted in the lace itself 
and sometimes they are embroidered 
above the band. 


send the wateh 
Ladies’ of Gents’ stvie! bain. 


” HOME SUFPLY 00», Depteses, Chicas», Ul 



















ee ee Guaranteed for one year. Must wear 
12 h placed free. Agents 
Her Hash. having wonderful success. H. 


“What is this, dear?” asked the young} -Pre sold 60 boxes in x2 


husband at breakfast. 

‘Minced veal, dear,’ replied the bride- 
wife. 

“T think it needs something.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know what it can be. 








them all. Big money sure. 
A chance of a lifetime. Write 





fs Aieagr ick for terms and 
I put everything init I could find.’”’—Yon- fares HOSIERY COMPANY 
kers Statesman. 5970West St. Dayton, Ohio 


























32 Styles 
1 to 8 Burners 


There’s Something Wrong Unless 
The Light Is An ANGLE LAMP. 


BECAUSE—it turns night into day in 
thousands of homes, gives a light that’s 
we*’nearer to sunshine than any other arti- 
ficial glow, and lights up without any of 
the faults of a lamp—positively no under- 
shadow. Wo heat, smoke, or odor. 

Gives 16 hours of light on one quart of 
oil, requires cleaning only once a week, and is en- 
tirely free from danger. Itcan’texplode—it will not disap- 
point in any way. It isa revelation in lighting—healthful, convenient, economical. 

And for durability—read this: ‘We are and have been using three Angle 
Lamps bought of you fourteen years ago—very fine and as good asever. We 
never had any trouble with them.” 


In writing for large catalog (illustrated) please mention No. 2. 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 244-246 West 23rd Street, New York City 



































» Start NO 


Per Week 
At Home 






Green’s Fruit Grower Read- 
ers Can Easily Make $25 





Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


11-9-3—Shaving Pad. This design is pretty, done 
in solid embroidery on tan linen; the leaves and’ 
flowers in long and short stitch in green and blue 
and the ribbon in satin stitch in pale green. Price 
of pattern 10 cents. 


irls’ Dress, Cut in sizes 4, 6,8, 10 and 12 
years. Size 8 years requires 254 yards of 44 inch 
Material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


Korover five years Ihave been advertising in Green's Fruit Grower. Scoresof Green’s Fruit Grower Folks areearning 
good money with Newcomb Looms. | want al! ureen’s Fruit Grower readers to know how sou can make yourtime most 
fitable—how you can engage in adelightfuland fasciuating occupation in yourown 
ome, that will not interfere with your other duties and assure you big profits for as 
much or as little t.me as you may able to devote te it. I promise that you'll be 
interested, I say,and I know that every word I say is true, that you can make more 
money and make it more easily by weaving on a Newcomb Automatic Loom than at 
any other kind of home en.ployment. My 20 years’ experience with others and their 
letters proves what you can do. 


THE NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC LOOM 


is made especially for home workers. Unlike any other loom, it practically 
works itself. A simple movement of the hand is all it requires of the opera- 
or. Notreading—nostooping—noshuttlethrowing. Justthe easy work that 
thousands of old and young are making big money at today—at home. 

No experience is meonnarys You will be delighted with the ease with which 
you can make the finest and most durable carpets, rugs, mats. draperies of 
every kind, and even beautiful portieres, chenille curtains and hammocks. 

Bear in mind also, that no cash outlay for supplies isrequired. Oldcarpets, NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
sacks, cast-off clothing and rags all furnish material for the loom. And the Let me send you some samples of 

i results you get with such material are simply wonderful. You can be sure the work you can do ona Newcomb 

READ WHAT THIS WOMAN DOES when you own a Newcomb, that you will have more than enough work to m. Themore you need the money 

“Made over 11,000 yards of carpet on my loom in keep you busy. Many of our customers make from 825 to 630a week weaving the more | canand will help you to 
time the past years,” writes Mrs. Sadie With the Newcomb, and you can do likewise. get started to making it. 


agrart, Wess Eisins, Mow fever weaveaday Do not neglect this opportunity. Write me today for my free catalog, “Weaving Wisdom,” which tells all abowt 


oe Lresken one ib paw ASR a ee and the extremely reasonable prices on which ’s Fruit Grower Folks can obtain one of them. 
20 Taylor St., Davenport, Iowa. 


ing. Loom as good an investmentasan80-acrefarm.’ W. B. STARK, Sec’y, NEWCOMB LOOM GO., 












- B. STARK 
who will help you start a 
money-making business. 
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DECEMBER 













CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
words only to be printed in capital letters. 
ach abbreviationand number will count as one word. 
Rate 10cents per word for each insertion. Noad- 
isement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
nnot afford to do any book-keeping at this rate. 
Gash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month previ- 
ous to the month in which the advertisement 18 
to appear. 
Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 


REPORT LOCAL INFORMATION, Names, etc. 
Spare time. Exceptional 





to us. No canvassing. r I 
roposition. Enclose stamp. National Information 
Bates Company, Dept. AVH, Cincinnati, O. 





You are wanted for a GOVERNMENT JOB. 
$65 to $150 month. Parcels Post means many 
vacancies. Common education sufficient. ‘‘Pull 

ecessary. Over 12,000 appointments coming. 

Write immediately for free list of positions, with full 

iption. Franklin Institute, Dep’t. A-147, 
ester, N. Y. 


SALESMEN—SINCERE PLUGGERS MAKE 
GOOD. Big, new, automatic combination, 12 tools 
in one. Sells to contractors, farmers, teamsters, 
fence builders, threshers, mines, etc. 24 pounds 
but lifts or pulls 3 tons. Stretches wire, pulls posts, 
hoists, etc. Write for the facts on this fast money 
maker. Harrah Manufacturing Co., Drawer O, 
Bloomfield, Ind. 











MALE HELP WANTED 


EE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 

,000 protected positions in U.S. service. Thous- 

ands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 

here for you,sure and generous pay, lifetime employ- 

t. Just ask for booklet S-1146. No obligation. 
Parl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splen- 
did income assured right man to act as our represen- 
tative after learning our business thoreaghly by 

Former experience unnecessary. All we re- 
quire is honesty, ability, ambition and willingness to 
(earn a Incrative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
All or spare time only, This is an exceptional op- 
portunity for a man in your section to get intoa big 
paying business without capital and become inde- 

endent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 

tional Co-Operative Realty Company, L-638, 
Slerden Building, Washington, D. C. 














FARMS WANTED 


WANTED—FARM LANDS. For quick results 
state price and description in first letter. Western 
Sales Agency, Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
Don't pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers locate desir- 

le property Free. American Investment Associa- 
ye 82 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OASH FOR YOUR FARM. I bring buyers and 

liers together. If you want to buy, sell or ex- 
chenge any kind of property or business anywhere 
write me. Established 1881. Frank P. Cleveland, 
2855 Adams Express Building, Chicago, Illinois, 

















COLD STORAGE 


LD STORAGE is the best way of keeping 
been wo vg knows that. Investigate the 





£ 

per Brine System, usingice and salt for cooling. 
8 ior results over common storage and also over 
refrigerating machine; reasonable first cost; absolute 
safety against breakdown. Madison per Co., 
110 Court St., Calcium, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


DUROC AUGUST PIGS, $15 pair, pedigreed. S. 
A. Weeks, DeGraff, Ohio. 


SCOTCH COLLIES—Write for prices. Kath- 
arine Tack, Rainbow, N. Y. 


GIANT HIMALAYA BLACKBERRY. Six 
ants 50 cents. One doz. 75 cents. Willard 
rower, Grafton, III. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED—Thetrue white bloom- 
ing variety. (Melilotus Alba.) Write for free 
sample of new crop seed and latest prices. Henry 
Field, Shenandoah, Ia, 


FOR SALE: 5000 White Pine hot bed sash, 
sizes 3’ 6” x 6’, bottom rail 1” x 434”, top rail114” x 
314”, stiles 134 x34, muttons 14 x1%, 44 D. S. 
glass 6x74”. Prices in lots of 25, $1.25 each. 
These sash were bui!t to order and cos¢é $3.50 each 
in carloadlots. 25000 square feet second hand, 22 
gauge corrugated iron measuring 26” x 9’ and 26” x 
10’ at $1.10 per square. 10,000 squares 1-ply rub- 
ber roofing, with nails and cement, 59c per roll. 
Buffalo House Wrecking & Saivage Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y. 























FARMS FOR SALE. 


NEW JERSEY FARMS—184 Acre Fruit Farm, 
9000 apple, peach, quince, cherry, pear trees, as- 
paragus, berries. Fine home farm. Send for list 
choice profitable farms. A.W. Dresser, Burlington, 


ode 


NEW ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED—Describing 
princely estate, imposing buildings, 89 acres, apple 
orchard, over $10,000 worth timber (and 600 other 
—, homes), postpaid. Chapin Farm Agency, 

ton, 











MONEY-MAKING FARMS: 13 States, $10 to 
an acre; live stock, tools and crops often in- 
uded to settle ——. Big illustrated Catalogue 
o. 36 free. E. A. Strout Farm Agency, Station 
L 47 West 34th Street, New York. 








REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
Real é 


matter where located, particulars free. Estaie 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GEESE AND DUCKS, all standard varieties, 
jon and utility. i : 











Prices reasonable. 
in, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Careful, honest 
in every case. Patent your ideas, they may 





GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE. Our oficial 
112 page book ‘‘Vacant Government Lands” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in U.S. How 
secured free. 1913 diagrams and tables. All about 
Irrigated Farms. Price 25 cents postpaid. Web 
Publishing Co., Dept. 38, St. Paul, Minn. 


I WISH TO START a High Grade Fruit and 
Poultry Farm with a capital stock of $10,000.00 
taking half interest myself, and sell 50 shares at 
$100.00 each, bearing 5% per annum and bonus on 





net profits. his is a sure money maker. For 
pertioulars address F, E. Barnes, Box 315, Gary, 
ndiana, 











The Merry Christmas bells are pealing, 
Homes are decked in bright array, 
In every village, every city, 
Mirth and gladness rule the day. 
Hear the happy voices ringing, 
Joy and gladness is it bringing, 
riving all our cares away. 


Oh cheerful bells, sweet reminder 
Of the joy when Christ had come, 
Born in a manger, meek and lowly 
. Yet was he Jehovah's son. 
Oh the power and oh the glory 
Of that reign, and sweet the story; 
All praise to Him, the Holy One. 
Albert E. Vassar, St. Louis, Mo. 


O----—- 
Cold Air the Best Skin Tonic. 


A generous supply of cold air is one of 
the best skin tonics. Through breath- 
ing fresh cold air the appetite is stimu- 
lated and wholesome foods are relished. 
One has to exercise in cold air to keep 
warm. Then, too, the effect of brisk, 
cool air on the skin itself is invigorating. 


Oe 
Favors Health Marriage. 


Surgeon General Rupert Blue of the 
United States Public Health Service 
recommends that states adopt laws that 
make necessary the presentation of health 
certificates before marriage licenses willbe 
issued. Gen. Blue says that in his opinion 
more social problems will be solved 
by putting marriage on a health basis 
than in any other way. Young men wish- 
ing to “‘sow wild oats,’”’ he says, must be 
taught that fathers and mothers of the 
land will not trust their innocent daugh- 
ters to them, if they are not capable of 
properly caring for wife and offspring. 

——_O0-—_——— 

Mind Over Body.—The influence of the 
mind upon the body is shown to be im- 
portant as respects health, says Baltimore 
Sun. “Worry kills a cat.’ is approved asa 
wise saying. Anxiety, grief, gloom and 
depression ot mind produce an injurious 
effect upon the nerves, the digestion, and 
upon the functions of the various organs. 
On the other hand, freedom from care, 
gayety, cheerfulness and exhilaration pro- 
mote health. Dr. Maudsley called atten- 
tion to factors which physicians too often 
ignore, namely, the efficacy of simple 
means, as air, food and exercise, in forti- 
fying against extraneous noxious agencies 
and insidious degenerations from within. 

—— Oo" 

Health:—Now we are going to tell you 
something from an authority. Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg: ‘“To.sustain muscular work does 
not require an increase more than one- 
third above that required for sedentary 
work. Yet few of former class eat less 
than double the amount taken by the aver- 
age professional man. It is not uncom- 
mon indeed to find manual laborers eating 
three or four times as much as the man 
who sits at his desk.”” What happens when 
laboring men eat so much food? It uses 
up part of their strength to digest it and 
work it through the body. And they have 
just that much less for work. And with 
this heavy eating there will be more or 
less ill feeling and doctor bills in due time. 
There is not a man living who knows more 
about this subject than Dr. Kellogg. He 
employs an army of workers and Seisiehs 
what he says. 

——_-0O-- 
The Medicine Cupbard. 

Sir:—Some things we need in spring, 
some in the fall, but the need of every 
household all of the year is a medicine 
cabinet or cupboard, or even a part of a 
shelf in a pantry, says Tribune Farmer. 
The main thing is to have it out of the 
reach of small and busy fingers. Here 
keep a bottle of any kind of remedy to re- 
lieve minor cuts and burns, and a bottle 
of lime water and one of olive oil for 
severe burns. Save all old soft linen for 
this cupboard, and a roll of antiseptic 
cotton is desirable. Several articles very 
useful many times are a small flask of 
whiskey, a bottle of camphor, one of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia for smelling 
salts and fainting spells, some good 
remedy for colds and coughs and any 
other favorite remedies. 

A good pair of pincers is essential, asa 
needle or anything sharp quickly works 
itself into the flesh. 

Near the medicine shelf or cabinet paste 











b wealth. 64-page book free. W.T. FitzGer- 
al Co.t 801 F St., Washington, D. C. 





a list of poisons and their antidotes. 





Health Notes. 


Salt and water held in the mouth, after 
having a tooth pulled will stop bleeding. 

Lime water is very useful in alleviating 
vomiting. It should be given every half 
hour in a little water. 

If finger nails are brittle, rub in a 
little cold cream or dip them in warm 
sweet oil every night. 

Less tea and coffee, more fresh water 
to drink, more fruit, less meat, more 
bathing and cheerful company will go a 
long way toward curing your headaches 
and rheumatism. 

Pure Maple syrup or home made mo- 
lasses of any kind given with bread is 
relished by children and grown people as 
well when suffering with colds, and this 
takes the place of cough syrup. 

If you drink a glass of water with lemon 
juice squeezed in it every morning it 
will keep your stomach in good order and 
prevent you from having dyspepsia. 

When very tired throw a wrap over the 
shoulders when sitting down to rest, as in 
this condition colds are taken as easily as 
when perspiring freely or sitting in wet 
clothing. 

Sugar, lemon juice arid the white of 
an egg, beaten together, is a common 
remedy for hoarseness. Lemon juice and 
glycerine, equal parts, or equal parts of 
honey and lemon juice, sipped slowly is a 
relief for the irritated throat. 

Slippery-Elm Bark Tea.—Break the 
bark into bits, pour boiling water over it, 
cover and let it infuse until cold. Sweeten 
ice, and take for summer disorders; or ad 
lemon juice and drink hot for a bad cold. 

To whiten hands which have become 
red, rub with strained lemon juice. Allow 
the juice to dry on, then wash the hands 
with warm water and oatmeal instead of 
= This will make them white and 
soit. 





O--— 
Work and Weariness, 


We must not charge to work what is 
properly chargeable to other causes. Or- 
dinary tiredness resulting from proper 
effort is not harmful but beneficial, enab- 
ling us to enjoy and digest our food and 
obtain rest and recuperation from sleep. 
Work in itself is a joy and a blessing. Tt 
promotes longevity. As a rule, people 
who work hard are not troubled with either 
indigestion or insomnia. Sound and true 
is the saying of Ecclesiastes, ‘“‘The sleep 
of the laboring man is sweet, whether he 
eat little or much; but the abundance of 
the rich will not suffer him to sleep.’’ 

The conclusion is that both fatigue and 
efficiency depend upon the fundamentals 
of hygiene more than upon exercise alone, 
and that our aim should be, to use the 
words of Prof. Lee, “‘to make of labor a 
physiological rather than a pathological 
exercise.” 

Perhaps no means of lessening fatigue 
is of more importance than a proper sup- 
ply of drinking water. The products of 
waste, carbon dioxide and lactic acid, are 
taken up by the fluids of the body and car- 
ried to the lungs and kidneys for elimina- 
tion. The accumulation of waste pro- 
ducts is often due to insufficient use of 
drinking water. It hasbeen noticed in the 
— that the man who falls from heat 
stroke is the one whose canteen is empty. 

Muscular energy depends largely upon 
three things: 

1. The amount of fuel stored and the 
ability of the system to bring it into use. 

2. The ability of the system to fur- 
nish oxygen to burn the fuel. 

3. The ability of the system to carry 
off waste or other toxic substances. 

Conversely, fatigue is due primarily to 
the failure of the system to perform prop- 
erly one or more of these functions. 

First, fatigue may be caused by any- 
thing that interferes with the storage of 
fuel. This may arise from a lack of fuel. 
Under this head would come underfeeding, 
improper feeding, indigestion of food, lack 
of assimilation of food, and incapacity of 
the liver and muscles to store sufficient 
glycogen. 

He goes on to show that food which 
does not furnish energy may lead to fa- 
tigue. ‘For example, cabbage is a very 
common article of diet, but there is little 
energy in it.’”’—New York Times. 
—_—— 


To Prevent Killing of Calves. 


Representative Britten, of Chicago, has 
introduced a bill in Congress to prohibit 
the killing of beef cattle under two years 
of age. The aim of the bill is to increase 
the supply and therefore cheapen beef. 

Mr. Britten says: ‘“The number of calves 
slaughtered has increased 100 per cent. in 
the last ten years.”” ‘During 1911, eight 
million calves weighing 500,000,000 pounds, 
were slaughtered. Had these calves been 
allowed to live for two years, averaging 
1400 pounds weight, they would have pro- 
duced over 11,000,000,000 pounds of beef 
to supply the scarcity now felt.”’ 

Mr. Britten says that he believes the 
time is near at hand when the government 
will offer a premium on the importation 
of Mexican and Canadian cattle, to be 
fattened for market in this country. He 
has a provision in the bill giving the 
secretary of agriculture authority to make 





rules and regulations for the interstate 
shipment of calves and young beef cattle 
for grazing and fattening. 
—_——_ 0O--—"= 

Plant What.—Tree-planting societies 
which have done good work in several 
large cities of the country might well be 
emulated by those in rural districts, who 
realize the present waste of land suited 
only for tree-growing. In Norway the 
Bergen tree-planting society proposes 
to cover the mountain sides and the un- 
tillable areas of Western Norway with 
forests, as they were covered centuries 
ago. It has excellent prospects of suc- 
ceeding, notwithstanding the extent of 
the undertaking, for it is assisted by 
wealthy contributors and timely govern- 
ment action. Since the organization of 
the society, thirteen years ago, thirty-six 
million young trees have been produced, 
of whe more than twenty-six millions 
have been planted on ten thousand acres. 
There is a suggestion here for effective 
aid to the federal work in reforestation 
in this country. 

—_——0-—""" 
Get the Habit of Saving. 


Get the children into the habit of 
saving. It will grow by practice. They 
will soon take pride in the fact that they 
can save money just as easily as they can 
spend it. 





we 

Don’t expect a big flow of milk from 
cows that stand out and shiver all day. 
They use their body energy to keep warm. 





Grain Cleaned and 
Graded for *1” 


Send for Free Book on Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Grain. Then ask for size machine you 
want, sending $1.00, and I'll ship 1914 Model 
Chatham, freight prepaid, with special 
screens and riddles for all Grains, Grasses 
and Weed Seed where you live. Give it a 
month's hard test. If not satisfied, send it 
back and get your $1.00. If satisfied, pay 
me any time before next October. 
The ‘‘Chatham’’ handles all 
grains and grass seeds; takes 
out weed seed ; separates mixed 
grains; leaves big, pure seed. 
Over 800,000 Chathams in use, 
and every owner satisfied. Write Z 
8 postal now for my FREE copy- 
righted book. ‘“‘The Chatham 
System of Breeding Big Crops,’* 
description, price, terms, ete, 
Address nearest office, 






















Grain Grader 
d Cleaner 


N CAMPB: 
Dept. 13, Detroit 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


Quilt Patterns 


Every quilter should have our book 
K] of 450 designs, containing the prettt- 
est. queerest, scarcest, most grotesque 
patterns, from old log cabin to stare 
and puzzle designs; also crazy stitches 

















and Cat. All postpaid, for six 2 ct. 
stamps (or silver dime); 3:for 
‘ LADIES’ ART CoO., 

Block 102, St. Louis, Mo. 

=g 150 Fire Test, Water 

White, smokeless, will 

not char wick. Ship- 

ed direct from In- 

dependent pine, by barrel and 4% barre! lots, 

Write for prices. A. B. BIRCHARD, Warren, Pa. 
DR. McGAHEY'S HFAVE CURE ros 
BROKEN-WINDED HORSES, The only medicine in 
the world that will stop heaves in 3 
days, but for a permanent cure it re- 
quires from one-half to one bottle used 
according to directions. $1.50 per bottle, 


The Dr. McGahey Medicine 
do., Kemptville, Ontario. 


For sale by J. K. Post Drug Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


SKUNK And all other 


Furs Wanted 
I have been established in the raw far 
business at my present address contin- 
uously for 17 years receiving thousands 
of shipments from all parts of the East- 
ern States and Canada. If you have 
never written to me for a price list, = 
me 8 line and I will keep you poste 

throughout the season. Prompt remit- 
tance and highest averages for all your 
raw furs. References: Dunn's, Brad- 
streets or National Bank of Montgomery, 

CHARLES A. KAUNE 
294 Bridge St., Montgomery, N. Y. 

















Protect your trees from mice and 
rabbits. Price $1.00 per 100; $4.25 
per 500; $7.50 per 1000. 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
Service Dept. Rochester, N. Y¥. 














@ BUGGY WHEELS Ti.) $89 
With Rubber Tires,$18.45, Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
$10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in, tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag- 
on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog M 
HICKORY WHEEL C0.; 508 F St, Cincinnati, 0! 





Reasons Why You Should 


Investigate the SANDOW 
Kerosene Stationary ENGINE 


= It runs on kerosens (coal oil), gasoline, 
Suna aiconol or distillate — change of 


starts ou 
runs in either direction—throttle gov- 
erned—hopper cooled—speed controlled 
while running—no cams—no valves—no 
gears—no sprockets—only three moving 
parts — portable — light weight — great 
power—starts easily at 40 degrees below 
ete, ready to run—chil- 
dren operate them —5-year iron- 
clad guarantee — 15-day mone, 
. Sizes 2 to 20 H. P. 
postal today 
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New England Makes a Great Showing pared in many other ways. These verses for strawberries you might about as well 


of Fruit at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 

Reported for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

A happy coincidence found the writer 
in Boston just in time to visit the 1913 
Kew England Bi-enniel Fruit Show. 

Just as I had finished writing my name 
in the hotel register and mentioned the 
name of Green’s Fruit Grower, a very 
pledsant gentleman who stood nearby, 
politely . +“ that I might be inter- 
ested in the New England Fruit Show 
which he said was in session at Horti- 
oultural Hall. This cordial New Eng- 
— proved to be Prof. Gray of Amherst 

lege. 

It is needless to say that I was delighted 
to know that this unusual cy sommceny 
was available, and within a few hours 
found myself an interested spectator at 
. oF unusual display of New England 

it. 

In spite of the fact that I had been per- 
mit to witness some of the largest 
fruit shows of recent years, I was im- 
ressed with the wonderful display of 
few En d fruit. I had no idea that 
uch fruit could be grown east of New 

ork State. 


As my time was limited, I passed re- 
luctantly from the first large hall with its 
hundreds of plates of the most beautiful 


fruit I had ever seen. This brought me 
the most significant display of New 
ngland apples, pears, quinces and other 
uits packed in boxes instead of barrels 
as the custom has been in the East. 

If I partly closed my eyes, as the artists 
sometimes tell us to do, 1 could easily 
have imagined that I was in a Western 
Fruit Show. With my eyes wide open, 
peveret and being surrounded by sterling 

ew Englanders; one sniff of the delicious 
groma arising from this highly flavored 
fruit, and the sound of the Huntington 
Avenue cars passing outside compelled 
me to recognize that this was a display 
of New England fruit. 


A very high standard might have been 
expec because the requirements of 
entry were placed at a high mark. The 


conditions of entry required a high 
standard with regard to size, a minimum 
size being named for each variety, which 
a insured a display of fruit of surpris- 
g size. Some of the judges told me 
that the prizes were [gen principaliy on 
quality, texture, and color. A quarter 
f an inch leeway in size between fruit 
om the northern New England States 
d that from the southern New England 
tates, indicates how rigidly the standard 
ef size was maintained. Over-large speci- 
mens did not count as prize winners as 
has been the case in some fruit shows we 
have witnessed. The entire display was 
one of genuine quality and no doubt in 
every case prizes were granted upon real 
worth, with color, texture and flavor as 
the first three requirements. 


Of course a New England Fruit Show 
without lectures and discussions would be 
incomplete. On certain afternoons there 
were lectures on live fruit topics by ex- 
perts from the New England Agricul- 
tural College and others, followed by keen 
discussions of the vital points of fruit 
growing. The able plans and work of 
those who had this important work in 
charge, with the intelligent co-operation 
of the New England fruit growers, made 
the New England Fruit Show really great 
and significant. 

Competition was open to all the New 
England States, and one of the first re- 
quirements was that all the exhibits must 
have been grown in .the New England 
States. The fruit shown in boxes was 
required to be wrapped individually 
except the top layers. The Agricultural 
Experiment Stations and other public 
institutions were not admitted to competi- 
tion for the prizes offered. Though many 
of them displayed very attractive exhibits, 
the prizes really went to the real fruit 
growers of New England. 

Some of the boxes and fruit packages 
were beautifully labelled (and this is a 
very important indication) as follows: 
Gilt Edge Baldwins, grown by i 
Fancy Maine Apples’ ‘Hand Picked 
Apples’? “Select Rhode Island Greenings”’ 

New England Gravensteins’” ‘Rhode 
Island Greenings ‘from Rhode Island.” 
Many of these labels were beautifully 
cogee in colors and bore the name of the 
arm and the grower. The names of the 
a were very attractive and inter- 

g. 





One very important display, was pre- 
ed by Mrs. F. A. Waugh and Mrs. F.C. 

8 of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
liege at Amherst, Mass. This display 
wed “Some forms in which apples fird 
aready market.’”? This display was pre- 
pared in a masterly and artistic manner 
PE miehs have been expected from these 
les. It included of course, apple pie, 
‘pple dumplings, baked apples and apple 
Sauce. I¢ also included very delicious 
apple jelly, apple cake, apple croquettes, 
pe and apple salad, apples stuffed with 

, apple patties with a bright red cherry 
@ the top, apple mint jelly, apple quince 
jelly, apples with sausage and apples pre- 





were printed on a oard in this display: 
‘* ORDER’ APPLES” 
soste! , Applet call for apples 
ve ere you 
Sertliniet the b of-fare 
And if — is not there 
Call the landlord down with care. 


He will come with amirking manner 
With some overripe banana 

Or a grape fruit sour ae gall, 

‘Tough and hard as old baseball. 


Take no substitute, but grapple 
With the question— 
Call for Apple. 


I understand that Mr. Green has main- 
tained that apples and other fruits could 
and should be grown in a larger way in 
New England. The New England Fruit 
Show unquestionably demonstrated the 
fact that it not only can be, but is being 
done. With the many large markets 
within short distances in the east the New 
England farmer has an unusual oppor- 
tunity along the line of fruit. growing. 

The New England Fruit Show, as was 
prophesied, proved to be a real “‘Glory 
to Old New England.”—A Spectator. 
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GOOD MORAING, LAUN ER, 
1 WANT TO MAke, 























Turkey wills dark meat to the old man and the 
liver to the baby.—Goldberg, in Rochester Herald. 





Forest Leaves For Mulching. 


a as I was driving through the 
park in the suburbs of Rochester, I 
noticed in the woodland that the leaves 
had been raked upinto piles. On inquiry 
I found that these leaves were not to be 

iven away, but that they were to be 
pate away to be as a mulch or as 
a covering for beds of flowering plants. 
There are few coverings so warm as 
leaves. have known apples to pass 
safely through the winter when slightly 
covered with leaves and a little snow. 
Thus they are valuable for covering beds 
where spring flowering bulbs are planted. 

I often wonder Why leaves are not 
more often menti by the horticul- 
tural press as a winter covering for straw- 
berries. Every year I see in the rural 
paper stable manure recommended for 
covering straw es to protect them 
from heaving by frost during winter and 
late fall or early spring, but such stable 
manure is always full of grass and weed 
seed, thus in applyingmanure as a mulch 


sera timothy and grass seed after you 
ave carefully hoed and weeded the 
strawberry bed throughout the summer. 
But leaves, straw, corn stalks or tomato 
vines do not contain these seeds there- 
fore these articles should be selected for 
covering a strawberry bed. 

One objection to leaves as a mulch is 
that they blow away unless weighted 
down with cornstalks or sod or a spadeful 
of earth or stones.—C. A. Green. 


_-—_——_0--——_——"" 


Carloads of Apples for Sale by_sub- 
scribers of Green’s Fruit Grower: D. E. 
Fisher of Fleming Center County, Pa., 
has Baldwin, Spy, Ewalt, Greening, Bell- 
flower, Rambo, Russet, etc., for sale. 

M. M. King, Canandaigua, N. Y. has 
ars Baldwins. 

C. C. Coywood, Oblong, Ills. has 2 car- 
loads of No. 1 Ben Davis for sale. Cor- 
respondence is desired. 

George Payne, Henrietta, N. Y. has 
Greenings and Baldwins. 


Oooo" 


Apple Yield in the United States. 


The estimated yield of apples through- 
out the United States for this year is 
68,484,520 bushels. 

That’s a mighty big lot of this variety 
of fruit; but the quantity is just about 
one-half of what it was a year ago—so 
~~ certain experts. 

he apples growing and ripening in 
the Pacific Coast States will be fully as 
choice as ever and buyers from all parts 
of the world are seeking their purchase; 
they know a good thing in the fruit line 
when they see it—and they have been 
seeing it for several years past. The 
Pacific Northwest apples can always be 
depended on to top the market. 

Soaeare crop of apples will be about 
75 per cent. of what it was last year; but 
the quality will be fully 575 per cent. 
better, it is believed. 

Washington’s crop will be 15 per cent. 
less than the 1912 crop; the quality will 
make up the difference in a financial way, 
for Washington’s apples go to all parts of 
the eastern continent. . 

This is the way that well-known marke 
report writer and statistician, Hyman H. 
Cohen, of Portland, sizes up the apple 
situation: 

“Already the signs are visible which 
tend, to show the coming season to be the 
most profitable that apple growers have 
witnessed. Contrary to the season just 
closing, there will be a worldwide demand 
for apples this season, and the highest 
prices for several seasons will in all prob- 
i be forced. Apple contracting is 
alrea —— the largest volume and 
at the best prices for at least two seasons. 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, together with 
the eastern portion of the United States, 
are already purchasing heavily, and only 
a small portion of even the early varieties 
have as yet been harvested. The apple 
market abroad promises to take care of 
the greatest amount of American apples 
ever sent in that direction, and at prices 
that will prove unusually profitable.’ 

The total apple crop of Oregon for 1913 
is estimated to be sufficient to fill 2200 
fruit cars. 

Washington’s apple yield will be about 
9000 carloads. 

Idaho’s supply of apples will total 400 
carloads. 

California’s apple orchards may yield 
3000 carloads. 

Utah’s growers say the crop this season 
= about 700 carloads.—Pacific Home- 
stead. 








SPRAY 
MYERS tins 
BUCKET, BARREL OP. POWER 


Are the result of many years’ earnest en- 
deavor to give the Farmer, Fruit Grower and 
Gardener the best Spray Pumps in America. 





Believing that the best {s none too good fon the 
producer, we have brought Myers Spray Pumps, 
Nozzles and Fittings to a state of perfection that 
he is entitled to, enabling him to make a success- 
ful fight for better fruit. 

Let us mail = catalog with name of our 
nearest dealer. Top a postal to-day. 


F. E. MYERS & BROTHER 
150 Orange St., ASHLAND, OHIO 
Ashland Pump and Hay Tool Works 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Engines 


One of our types of engines is 
bound to be just what you need, 
Mr. Farmer, One of our newes 

operates on either gaso! or 
kerosene. Yourealize what an 
advantage that is, for kerosene’s 
most always on . No matter: 
what job you want to do, the 




























Ww: e work, Jaco 
Portable Gasoline Lm Hy are 
genet and labeled by the 

nderwriters. Materia 
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NURSE 
s OSAGE, 1ciwa 


MANAGE 
OUR BUSINESS 
Pe lemato la LN YOUR COUNTY 


Acombined fence machine, wire stretcher, 

post puller, lifting jack,press, cable maker, vise 

——— ForF: ne ee 

ors, Factories—everyone, Guaranteed for Life 
30-DAY TRIAL AND SAMPLE Gere 

Westart you with handsome outfit, exclusive terri- 

tory, new plans. Handlesales allor time. Ex- 


ce unnecessary. Art catalog an: pectus free. 
Pericnce CHAS. B. BENEFIEL CO., inc. 


et eee eats a 
























LOWEST PRICES. 








LET US SEND YOU ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS—to try for ro days, 
then if you buy, you can pay us cash or we’ll wait till next fall for our 
money.—The extra profit will more than pay for it. 


We pay freight. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY. 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE. 
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Man Power and Horse Power for field and 


for every P 1 orchards, 
ag od eg yi 





. Hurst 
Ss an even distribution of the 
rand farmer and know what a sprayer sho 


practical men who know e growe 
capacity of large factory, enable us to build the very best sprayers at the very lowest 
py Rael yin advapes. ‘That's evidence of quality. Get our big 


Barre! and Power Sprayers all 
Hi have rane 


FREE BOOK—“Why, 


ive high pressure and cee wager 
valves and all the wo: gz parts that 
a2 and best results. ese sprayers are 
0. 27 years’ experience in the manufacture of 
prices. We tee our sprayers for five full 
How and When To Spray”—Contains 74 illus- 
urpose. Write At Once! 

















usa or mark the at- 
Sicgacieatn eee nare eee bs 
A us at once for our free aprayer prop 
1.L. HURST MFG. CO., 224 North St., Canton, Oh’ 


trations yoy teh eae tae pests and gives remedy foreach. Also shows 28 different styles of quality sprayers for every p 


You can get a Harst Sprayer absolutely free if you 
SRE eis kk oar teal tinewael & ond he 
one of our sprayers for trial. You rced do no can- 
ae i all or soliciting. 








money 





Send me your Catalog, Spra: 
offer’’ on the sprayer marked with an X below. 


seseees++-Man-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. Fill Out and 
sees ce cee-Horse-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. Send today 
escoee--+-Fitz-All Barrel Sprayer. 
ecccevesssFOWer Orchard Sprayer. 
NAME.. OrIere Tigi? Tirtt trie ri 
ADDRESS... 00 0003 cose cece cccsccesccesevcesseces cece 


cogeana-mou COUPON— 
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RITE ‘aa 
On 8-Time World's Champion 
BELLE CITY 


Winner in 20,000hatch 9S 
contests. Re: 


interest you. 
Show you how to get ’ 
rize winning hatches at lowest cost. 
rite me a postal now. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 10 Racine. W 





Profits—FREE 


The new issue of the famous Old Trusty book is 
now ready to mail. Scnd Johnson your name and 
get the bedrock facts on making profits with 
chickens. Learn how Johnson started half a mil- 
lion people the simplest and easiest way with his 


Old T No othermaker can 


come within $4 or $5 
of Johnson’s 1914 
prices on this highest quality hatcher. And John: 
son pays freight. Orders es 
filled the day received— 
90 days trial. You suc- 
ceed or trade back. 

Write at once for new 
book whether you start § 
now or not. Address 


People’: i 
Favorite for § 
10 Years BG 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





New Patented Automatic Features 
Turns night intoday. Gives betterlight 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary 
lamps. Costs 1 centa night. A minia- 
ture portable lighting plant for every 
purpose. Makes its own light from 
common soline. Absolutely safe. 
Write today for ovr special 

offer and secure this lamp 

STANDARD LAMP CO. 
616 Standard Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


What is Your Family Worth to you? If it 
is worth the best you can afford in house and 
food and clothes, is it not worth the best in 
r-ad‘ng as well? Regular price of The Youth’s 
Companion is $2.00 per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
What is a publication like Green’s Fruit 
Grower worth to you each year? Our readers 
tell us that it is the best monthly magazine 
that comes to their homes. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


The Youth’s Companion one ycar and 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year for $2.10. 


Address GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Farmer or Farmers 
ahr eier Som. 
Aetna 4 $90 one week. Woauntes. 
ness and want e man in your County. Write us, 
Shores- Mueller Ce.,Dept.22, Cedar Rapids,lowa 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Tlustrates and gives prices of 45 varieties 
land and water fowls and eggs. This book 
should be in the hands of every person in- 
terested in pou try for profit. Address 

S. A. HUMMEL, Box 43, Freeport, Ill. 


MacKellar’s Charcoal 


For Poultry is best. Coarse or fine granulated, also pow- 
dered. Buy direct from largest manufacturers of Charcoal 
Products. Asks fot prices and samples. Established 1844. 


R. MacKELLAR’S SONS CO., Peekskill, N. Y. 
a DOLLARS IN _ HENS 


Reduce cost of living. Produce your 
own Eggs and Poultry. No large 
space required. Our poultry magazine 
tells how. 4 mo. trial, 10c. Sample 
free. Poultry Post, D4, Goshen, Ind. 
WE PAY $3 6 ~ men with Figs to intruduce poultry 

compound, Year's contract. 


IMPERIAL MFG. CO., Dept. 18, Parsons, Kans. 

















A WEEK and EXPENSES 
t 





\HOW to make Hens lay when Eggs are high. We 
$600 per do it. You can do it. Simple method explain- 
ed in our illustrated Poultry Book which also has 

year C48Y | Record and Expense Acct. showing gains or losses 
; h monthly 1@c. Every Poul_ry Keeper needs this book. 
with hens\Saaress, G. S. VIBBE! 7, Clintonville, Conn. 





VAR’S All breeds Poultry, E_gs, Fer: sts, Dogs, 
Pigeons, Hares, etc. J ist free. Colored Des’c 
60 page book 10c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford,Pa* 


TRY PAPER ‘erotics. 
POUL periodical, 

up-to-date; 
tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or 
profit. Four months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 121. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 











POULTRY CATALOGUE FREE | 














Feeding for Winter Eggs. 
There is nothing particularly difficult 
or mysterious bout getting winter eggs, 
if you save the right kind of hens. But 
the general idea that anything that has 
feathers will lay eggs if only you can find 
the right sort of feed needs correction. 





The feeder who thinks he has another 
guess coming because he does not get eggs 
from a given method of feeding or a cer- 
tain feed will generally find, when too 
late, that it was useless to try to get winter 
eggs from his stock at all. It is possible, 
by making a supreme effort, to get a few 
winter eggs from old hens but it does not 
pay. It isa comparatively simple matter 
to get them with early hatched pullets 
and, in some cases, with one-year-old 
hens. Something depends upon breed, 
but the statement will apply in a general 
way to all the larger breeds. While there 
are a multitude of rations and methods of 
feeding there are no essential differences 
between the successful ones because there 
are not “‘best’’ or indispensible feeds or 
ceremonies. 





aren 
Poultry Notes. 

Eggs in winter mean money, and the 
lack of them means loss. If you realize 
this thoroughly you will set to work. 
Hens that are laying consume more 
feed than those that are not laying and 
in winter they need more than in summer. 
Give plenty of room in well ventilated 
houses. 
Some hens have a born tendency to lay, 
while others have a born tendency to put 
on fat. 
Egg-shells should be powdered and 
mixed with the mash; never give in a 
whole state. 
One feeding rule is to give the hens half 
as much as they will eat of a morning, 
nothing at noon and a full meal at night. 
As the weather becomes colder the eggs 
should be gathered several times a day. 
Cabbages, mange s, potatoes, etc., make 
excellent green feed. 
A ittle moistened food is relished, and 
will slightly increase egg-production. 
It must not be forgotten that the food 
flavors the flesh as well as the egg. 





| 
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There is no stock that pays a higher 
rate of interest on an investment than 
poultry, although many farmers consider 
it of little value. 

Wheat contains a larger amount of 
albumen than any other grain, and there- 
fore should be the basis of all egg-pro- 
ducing foods. 

Give your birds plenty of green food in 
most any form. They like it and will tell 
you so by the egg basket and flavor of 


leggs, also. They even relish an apple 
|chopped up, as yourself, and the saying 
lis, “‘an apple a day will keep the doctor 
- 

| away. 











Eggs may be flavored by the feed given 
to the hens. Breed has nothing to do 
with the flavor of an egg. Good flavors 
are produced by keeping hens in clean 
quarters and giving them good feed. 

No poultry house is complete without 
an adjoining open-front scratching shed. 
Here, during bad stormy weather or 
severe cold weather, the fowls may be 
confined and if kept busy will be happy, 
healthy and what is more to the point, 
profitable. 

In order to keep the system toned up it 
is be:t to feed some green food, such as 
refuse heads of cabbage, turnips or alfalfa 
and clover leaves steeped a few hours. 
Keep all drinking utensils clean and fill 
with warm water three times each day, 
especially in ¢old weather. Where pos- 
sible give the turkeys all the sweet milk 
they can possibly drink. Clabber will 
also be healthful. They will stand about 
the trough and drink until the last. 

i ages 
Winter Layers. 

The winter layers must have a diet rich 
in protein, and also considerable mineral 
matter. There are many foods that con- 
tain large amounts of protein, but the 
source that is most common is meat, beef 
scrap, cotton seed meal, wheat shorts, 
rice bran and wheat bran. Grains have 
considerable protein, but fat and carbohy- 
drates are the leading constituents of 
grain. Laying hens will require some 
grain, but too much is conducive to laying 
on fat at expense of eggs 


Proper Housing of Poultry. 

Not infrequently Go poultry keepers 
complain bitterly of the failure of their 
fowls to show pfofit, when the whole 
fault lies in defective housing. Poultry 
lead an entirely artificial life when they 
live penned in a‘run, or even when at 
liberty and provided with a slceping house 
—that is to say, they have their food pro- 
vided them and do not sleep in the trees, 
as their natural -instinct would teach 
them. It issimply.the difference between 
sleeping in a house-and sleeping in trees 
that’ upsets them. .»When they do the 
latter, they may not lay well but they 
keep their health. More than half the 
diseases with which fowts suffer are caused 
primarily by this defective housing. 

The chief requisites of a house are that 
it should be weather-proof, so that what- 
ever the inclemency of the season, the 
birds keep dry. It must be provided 
with ample ventilation and should have 
a sunny aspect. Thesun is life to all 
animals, and the more fowls get of it in 
winter the better. Yet, sometimes, poul- 
try quarters are placed in dark, pealaded 
corners, and built to admit hardly any 
light. The owners seém to imagine fowls 
are like rabbits or foxes, and like to hide 
in the dark, but they belong to ‘“‘the fowls 
of the air,’’ and need light and air and 
plenty of it. 

In buying ready-made houses, the 
flimsily built which do not last long should 
beavoided. If buildingat home or having 
a local man build it to-erder, the wood 
should be three-quarter-inch plank and 
of tongued and grooved boards. Plain- 
edged boards never fit so well as the 
grooved, and are: mere liable to harbor 
insects. Special attention should be 
paid to the roof. The eaves should over- 
lap some three inches, and it is all the 
= if built of stouter wood than the 
walls. 

A poultry house-should always be, if 
possible, placed ou ground sloping slightly 
away from it, then’in wet weather the 
water drains away. If the ground is quite 
level the water coming off the roof shows 
a tendency to remain im the form of pud- 
dles. A trench should’be dug to carry it 
away, or, better still, there should be a 
spout on the roof to.carry the water away 
down to a down spout*connected with a 
surface drain. It is important that the 
ground around the house, as well as the 
house itself, be keptsdry, as fowls never 
do well on wet Iamd.°On no account 
should the roof be made of corrugated 
zinc. Such a housewill be cold in the 
winter and hot in-thesummer. 

For the floor, the €arth needs to be 
beaten down quite hafd ‘and a dressing of 
some inches of sand’or light, dry earth 
put on top. If the soil is clayey it is 
better to have a wooden floor, for it must 
be dry. In any case, observe scrupulous 
cleanliness, removing all droppings once 
a week and taking care there is never any 
smell. 

Ventilation is a subject better under- 
stood now than formerly. We indulge in 
more of it ourselves and more for the 
fowls. Yet, for them as for ourselves, we 
must not forget that the thing can be 
overdone and that a good deal depends 
upon the location of the house and the 
outside temperature. In other words, 
wire a large part of the front of the sleep- 
ing house, but have a sliding shutter ar- 
ranged so that it can be closed in the 
winter or when the weather is extra cold. 
If the house is of a lean-to pattern—in- 
deed, in every case—it is well to admit 
all the ventilation in front, the only ex- 
ception being in houses with a wide span 
roof where a little ventilation can be given 
at the top, but this is chiefly to let the 
bad air out. 

A draft, we must not forget, is caused 
by having two windows or outlets of some 
sort directly opposite to each other, so 
that the air can blow through. When 
the front is more or less open to the ele- 
ments, see that the back and sides have 
no holes or crevices for the wind to blow 
through. In summer the fowls should be 
given ample ventilation; in winter enough 
to keep the house sweet, and for the birds 
to breathe pure air. In some sheltered 
localities, half the front can be open 
throughout the winter, but it is impossible 
to lay down any hard and fast rule. 


Perches should be at least two inches 
thick and all placed at the same level, for 
if one is higher than the other, all the 
fowls will try to get onto that one. They 
should be set about three feet from the 
ground and should not be nailed, but 
allowed to rest in slots fixed to the walls. 
This simplifies cleaning the house and the 
perches too, for they will want a dressing 
of pa:affin in the summer time to keep 
the lice at bay.—J 8S. Underwood, II. 

_—Oo-—_-_-——-> 
Regular Feeding. 

Always at a certain hour in the morning 
give the chickens their morning meal. 
In winter, warm up their water two or 
more times a day, by means of steaming 
water from the tea kettle. At noon give 
their. mash. One heaping tablespoonful 
is mash enough at one meal for a hen if 
she is otherwise well fed. Once a week 
feed them the evening meal of parched 
and salted corn. Regularity in feeding 
helps the feed produce regular laying. 

—0- 
Roup. 

D. E. Salmon’s investigation of roup 
resulted in these discoveries: 

“Treatment of sick birds requires much 
time and patience, and there is always the 
risk that they may carry the contagion for 
several months after they are apparently 
well. Prevention is, therefore, much 
more profitable. To accomplish ‘his, 
measures should be continually enforced 
which will exclude contagion of all kinds. 
New birds and those which have been to 
exhibitions should be isolated and kept 
under observation for two weeks before 
they are put with the flock, and all animals 
and wild birds excluded so far as possible. 
The houses should be kept clean and dry 
and occasionally disinfected. 

“Tf the disease appears notwithstanding 
these precautions, isolate the infected 
fowls at once at a distance from the well 
ones, and apply disinfectants freely about 
the house and runs. Also place sufficient 
permanganate of Fo ens in all drinking 
water to give the latter a deep red color. 
If the disease appears of a severe type it 
is often better to kill the entire flock and, 
after a thorough cleaning and disinfection 

of the premises, to begin with new birds. 
This radical method avoids the retention 
of birds which may harbor the contagion 
and cause the development of subsequent 


outbreaks.”’ 
———_9 —_—_——_ 
All About Us. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:— 
Having been a subscriber to your most 
excellent journal, The Fruit Grower, for 
nearly two years and enjoying its highly 
and magnificently edited pages on scien- 
tifie fruit culture, propagation, diseases, 
remedies, etc., and fine articles on num- 
erous other subjects by many in con- 
nection with the author, I for one feel 
that I was fortunate in learning even so 
late of this good paper. It is indeed a 
‘Magazine with a Mission,” and_per- 
forming a great mission. Its worth to 
horticulture, and people is beyond com- 
putation. It is not only helpful and 
beneficial commercially, but entertaining 
and inspiring intellectually. The editor 
may justly feel proud of his labors thus, 
for such is like casting bread upon the 
waters.—C. E. Peetfish. 

———————_-0--=> 
Remedy for Pear Blight. 

Mr. Green:—For the last year I have 
been enjoying your valuable paper the 
Fruit Grower. I once thought I would 
lose all my pear and apple trees with 
blight, but I learned the sure cure which 
is:—Remove the soil from around the tree 
so as to form a small basin. Dissolve 
one pint of salt in a bucket of water and 
pour around the tree; do this once a week 
until the blight is cured which will not 
take longer than five or six weeks. Cut 
out the blighted limbs and burn.—S. W. 
Gregg, Ind. : 

Editor’s Note: We know nothing of 
the salt bath method mentioned above on 
Green’s Fruit Farm, where we are not 
troubled with blight of late years. For- 
merly when we saw a tree attacked with 
blight we simply cut out the diseased 
part, cutting one foot below lowest part 
diseased. 





Editor ot 


——__9.—__—_—— 
Pruning in Old Orchards. 

Now is the best time to take out dead 
branches from old orchard trees. Prun- 
ing now will save extra work in the spring 
when time is precious. Moreover many 
insects and diseases will be destroyed. 
To make sure of it burn the limbs. Dead 
limbs provide excellent camping grounds 
for insects and diseases, says The Culti- 
vator. } 

Always cut close to the trunk or main 
limb; do not leave-a stub. The inner 
bark will then have the best chance of 
healing over the wound. Saw on_ both 
sides of the limb, so that the bark will not 
be torn off when the limb falls. Always 
paint over the wounds with tar or some 
sort of paint to prevent the escaping 0 
moisture. Repaint them whenever 1t 
becomes necessary. 
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Practical Feeding hundred hens dufing*thé summer and fall, 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by | When windows And doors could be left 
J. 8. Underwood, Illinois. open at night, should not sheltcr more 


than half that number during the winter 
months, when air Becomes overheated and 
poisonous during-the nights with most of 
the windows anddoors closed rather 
closely. Fowls sweat easily under their 
thick coats and when. let out into the cool 


When eggs are high is the time when 
hens seem to cease laying. It is then that 
ihey become costly luxuries, because they 
are panmecing nothing and require a great 
deal more care. It is vexatious to own a 

large — of beautiful birds ere do not 
lay when eggs are scarce and the prices ages Pewtingss- 
high, but much of the ia aioelationat is they become chilled: 
due to the improper food, a lack of variety, 
and not to an insufficiency. They must 
have certain food, in order that they may 
have the-material for producing eggs. 
Corn is the dearest kind of food when it 
does not promote egg laying, but when 
corn, meat and cut clover are given, so as 
to provide a variety, the combination 
may be cheap, because it makes the hens 
lay, though care must be exercised not to 
feed too much corn or even feed too much 
of anything, or too often. 

Much attention is called to the fact. that 
fowls must be provided with lime in its 
crude form, in order to supply shells for 
eggs. If the food is of a varied character, 
including bene and clover, there will be 
an abundance of lime; even the clover, 
which contains thirty times as much lime 
as corn, is ample. The hens must have a 
variety of feed, but must not be made ex- 
cessively fat, and will prove profitable 
only according to the treatment given 
thems 

Careful and judicious feeding must be 
practiced in winter to produce the proper 
conditions forlaying. It is thework of se- 
curing their food thatkeeps them in health. 
During the summer their digestion isbet- 


Severe colds are 
then likely to.result.. Of course the 
poultry house shouldbe well ventilated, 
winter and summer, but it is not possible 
to admit as much fresh air during the 
winter months as inesummer. Cul! out 
all superfluous’ birds now and prepare 
them for market, then the ones that you 
keep over will havea fair chance to return 
a profit. 

The problem of. feeding the layers in 
winter is a big one, .A valuable lesson in 
connection with this problem may be 
learned by takiug pote.of the conditions 
that surround a slock of. hens in the spring 
months, a season when. all farm flocks 
usually produce lots, of eggs whether they 
are recelving any special attention or not. 
The conditions at sthat.season are: The 
weather is moderately warm, the fowls get 
plenty of exercise apddresh air, they have 
an bundance of green food, besides in- 
sects and some grains» By surrounding a 
flock with these,conditions as nearly as 
possible in the,winter we may expect to 
get eggs—not sogmany, perhaps, as in the 
spring, because itgis not possible to dupli- 
cate one season.in angther. But we can 
provide warm quarters, feed such green 
food as is available,.give animal food to 
take the place oi jnagets, and arrange for 





morning air at the beginning of each day | _ 








Make Your Hens Lay 


You can double your egg yield by feeding fresh-cut, raw bone. 
contains over four times as much egg-making materialas grain and 
takes the place of bugs and worms in fowls’ diet. That’s why i 

ives more eggs, ter fertility, stronger chicks, larger fowls. 

ATES 
MANN’S moore. BONE CUTTER 
cuts easily and rapidly all large and small bones with adhering 
meat and gristie. Automatically adapts to your strength. Never clogs. 
10 Days’ Free Trial. No money down. Send for our free books today. 
F, W. MANN CO. Box 39 MILFORD, MASS. 






























Write for 
RHODES MFG. CO., circular and F 
532 S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. ; 
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RHODES DOUBLE CUT "THE only 
PRUNING SHEAR runer 
made that cuts 
from both sides of 


sti 

Pat’d June 2, 1903. sllayles ead sizes. “We 

pay Express charges 
on all orders. 
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ter, they havekeener appetites and can dust 
their bodies whenever they so desire. When 
winter comes, and they have no exercise, 
they become addicted to the vices that 
originate from idleness. Feather pulling, 
egg eating and quarreling become habits. 
They will eat frequently, because there 
is nothing else to do. They not only 
become fat and clumsy, but also dieendd, 


the hens to get ldts.of éxercise. 

_ We should also,remember that water 
is just as essential to laying hens as food. 
Hens must have plenty, of water in order 
to pr duce epgs...During severe cold 
weather the supply of water must be re- 
newed rather frequently_in order to pre- 
vent its freezing. 


’ ' 


because of their inactivity. The first aS a 


thing to provide in winter is a place for HEN MANURE. | 
exercise, and the hens should be made to Great Fertilizing Watue of the Drop- 
seek in some manner all the food allowed. pings of Poultry. 





The harder they have to work and scratch 


for it, the better. A mass of leaves or ;;-;- 7) : : aa lias 
any kind of litter will answer. list in value, except that-made by pigeons. 


Pipes scree : < Dried pigeon manure runs as high as $50 
Tito oo rom —- tate choo a toll. Fresh hep pats canal i value 
did rule ia that five pecks of corn will according to the feed used from $4 to $10 
iets Reth-diedh a inleies. aakh: dae :niey ee Sun-dried manure is worth $5 to 
sup} eal : $9 a ton, and air-dried $9 to $12 a ton. 


co sabes it) nero can os he tl Manures, like everything else, may do 
may eouiiaae oven six pecks, and enother harm. They can pot,do harm when ordi- 
only four pecks, bence any attempt to of th intelieenen 1s empipyed be the vie 
: Seale wes Ape . > ‘ 2 s 
feed hens by fixing upon a certain portion po Bae pans quanhiticn 2a, tis rot eaciern 
vf food, will fain securing expected re> that to get the best ests from manures 
food. eiell . Sealer pet Atta laying they should be applied often and in small 
hag Peet FB ok ce quantities. — aus 7 
- pn. pi ‘seem ent food and more of It should be képt in mind that the best 
"s Pry feat - 4 results come from a lighi coat put evenly 
It. is very difficult to measure a mixed on the ground after the plowing has been 


Hen manure stands at the head of the 












































































The“CYCLE” 


Hatches in Nature’s Way 


Because it follows natural principles. These ' 
points found in the Cycle will appeal to you. 
They are vital to success. ' 


FIRST: ‘The heated air is applied on top of the eggs 
only, as under the hen. SECOND: :No direct air passes 
through the hatcher to carry off the moisture in the egg. THIRD: 
Being circular with the lamp in the center, the radiation is equal 
throughout the machine. FOURTH: The heat is brought close to 
the eggs so there is no waste of heated air space. FIFTH: The eggs 
are turned and cooled similar to Nature’s way. STUDY the hen, and 
investigate the CYCLE. 


Our machines were used exclusively in the original Philo System 
plant where over $1500 from 60 hens in ten months has been cleared 
from the sale of eggs, baby chicks, and fowls, raised on a city lot forty 
feet square. 


Cycle Hatchers - $ Brooder-Hatchers $ 
Holds 50 eggs. Constructed en- Holds fifty eggs. A compact, 

tizely of metal. Self regulating. safe and practical incubator 
Require no moisture. Will not and brooder combined. One 

warp, shrink or crack. Will last a life lamp serves both purposes. Saves about 
time. Hatches hens, ducks, geese and one-half the cost of hatching and brood- 
turkey eggs equally well. ing chicks, 


Write for a copy of our new edition of “Poultry Profits.” Sent 
free on application. It will give you new ideas and show you new 
possibilities in poultry keeping. 





Cycle Hatcher Company 
331 North Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 


























diet, but there is one safe rule to follow 4. eae : 
whichis to give them half as much as they done, and thea Well worked into the soil 
will eat’ in the morning, nothing at noon with -4 disc. Pigeon, manure is imported 
and a full meal at night For a dozen ito England from Egypt, and the price 
| ‘ reaches about $30 a fon. 


hens three or four pounds of wheat can Th ° — . 

F : e drying would léssén the freight and 
be put in a trough, the birds allowed to eat onalin fhe product mote easy to F andle. 
until the last one walks away, then the The average hen oni average ration 
quantity left over can be weighed, which produces about ten cehts’ worth of manure 
will show exactly how much was eaten. ta a Sear): The Wall ale teh per cent. on 
Then the next morning give them half as se seine a $1. -Thig is the paul: eathe 
much as they ate before, but scatter the mate where hens havebeeh penned and the 


food in litter and let them work for it. : P . 
: excrement analyzed.+Missouri Agricul- 
It is better to keep them hungry rather ane Clie. 7 g 


than otherwise. At night fill the trough * —— 
full of all sorts of food that is at hand and nee f 
suitable for the purpose intended, and Profitable*Poultry Pointers. 
let them eat until they walk away from Save al! cull potatoes, cabbage and 
it, then remove the remainder. In thus turnips for the winter poultry supply of 
feeding the hens it requires but two or grecn material. 
three days to fully understand the re- The large, early birds of course bring 
quirements of the flock. the most on the market; and :hey also 
ceeding in winter is more puzzling and make the strong, vigorous breeders. 
perplexing than any other duty. Tofeed If you have roosters to buy this season, 
enough and mot too much requires judg- get them early—or simply take what ‘‘the 
ment, and though one experienced in other fellow” leayes after taking his 
feeding may have but very little difficulty, choice 
yet the novice makes a great many mis- __ Let the ‘‘fanciers’’ capture the prizes 
takes. Anybody can feed chickens— - for fine feathers at the big poultry shows, 
that is, throw down the feed and allow the but you go in for a strong, vigorous flock 
fowls to eat as much as they like—but that will shell out the-eggs, winter and 
such a system is very harmful and results summer. 
in the hens ceasing to lay and the owner Keep on the best.of terms with the 
of the flock becoming dissatisfied. The mother turkey hens,by tossing them little 
lack of profit is attributed to the hens, treats of small grain, table scraps, etc., 
und the owner looks around inquiringly and you will experience less difficulty with 
for the “best breed,” hoping to secure the young turks when. you wish to catch 
some strain that will lay more eggs than them for market this fall. 
others, while the scarcity of eggs is due Any old hens that you have suspicion 


to injudicious feeding. of being too aged for profitable egg pro- 
BM tet duction should’ be promptly marketed 

before the flock is fed ‘up for winter laying. 

For Winter Eggs. Old, infirm roosters. should be sert over 


In order to pave the way for winter the same route... But feed all of them 
eggs, it is necessary that the fowls be awhile before selling, confining them in a 
vigorous and healthy at the beginning of pen to themselves about ten days prior 
winter. Once in the proper condition, it to the time for marketing. 
is comparatively easy to keep them that | Many people in) spraying for mites, 
Way, saysW. 7. Wasim in Inland Farmer. forget to spray the.roosts from below— 

Then there should be a comfortable and thereby hangs. fale of useless spray- 
house for the hens to roost in—a house ing, as the little pests seemingly can cling 
that is free from vermtin and dampness to the underside of the,roosts as well as 
and one that is sufficiently large to accom- the upperside and,what are missed there 
modate the fowls without overcrowding. will breed and overgiin the whole building 
Better try to keep too few hens through again in a very;few, days during the hot 
the winter- season than too many. A weather attending..this ‘season — nland 
house that has been large enough for one Farmer P 
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Fruit and Poultry 
Pay Well Together 


The busy time for poultry is the easy time for fruit. § 
Quinces, plums and cherries in poultry yards help the 
poultry and produce great crops. Plent grape vines 
around runs and poultry houses. They give shade in 
summer and bear paying crops in the fall. It pays. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER tells you how and 
where to plant, how to prune and spra7, and how to 
make your fruit trees most productive. Mr, Green 
has piloted many orchardists, 


One of our subscribers 
writes usthat he got $596.91 
net from five acres of straw- 
berries. 

Another one got $240.64 
net from two acres of rasp- 
berries 

Anoths one got $490.66 
net from two and a half 
acres of cherries. 


\_ This is better than grow- 

‘fing wheat at $1.00 per 
bushel, thirty bushels to 
the acre. 

Charles A. Green, the 
man who, over thirty years 
ago, discovered that fruit 
growing was the best and 
most profitable way to oc- 
cupy land, has written an The January, 1913 
intensely interesting and “Brim Full” Number. 
highly ‘instructive book, 

“How IE Made the Old ; 

Farm Pay.” It is worth many dollars to any fruit 
grower crfarmer. Itis a story of Mr. Green’s actual 
work andits results. YOU may follow its methods 
and teachings and make your place much more profit- 


* Our Special Offer 


50 cents now and get GREEN’S FRUIT 

GROWER for twelve months and Green’s booklet, 
“Thirty Years with Fruits and Flowers.”’ 
* Or send us $1.00 to-day and we will send you 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER every month for thirty- 
six months and ne Green’s famous book, ‘‘How I 
Farm Pay. x 
or? O cents to-day for three months trial sub- 
scription and ms oo book, ‘‘How I Made 
Old Farm Pay’’ free. ae : 
bar your order to-day, as the subscription price 
must be advanced. 


So: SEND NOW AND BE GLAD LATER. 
ARS Green’s Fruit — Co. 
SRA, , 
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FREE Guideto 
Poultry 1914 
= The Banner 
SAU POULTRY YEAR 
Prepare to get your share of 1914 profits. 
Right equipment and right knowledge insure success. 





CYPHERS fsroovers 
=the World's Standard Equi b ial, fire-proof, 





dependable. No beat or moisture troubles. Used by more well 
known poultry fanciers— more Government Experiment Sta- 
a en ag Agricultural Colleges—than all other makes 








Write for Book Today 








Downfall of the Mighty 
or the Fate of the Bantam Rooster. 
By C. A. Green. 

The lower animals possess many of the 
characteristics of human beings, such as 
jeslousy, affection, appreciation of kind- 
ness and affectation of superiority. 

This affectation of superiority 1s clearly 
shown in the following biography of a 
Bantam rooster. 

We had at Green’s Fruit Farm for the 
amusement of the children a young yellow 
Bantam chicken. Being petted by the 
children he became tame. At an early 
age he assumed a pose of importance as 
though he were the owner of the entire 














No freight to pay. m controls everything. 
Neo lamps, no expense, no costly mistakes. Over 
600,000 sold, ds of i i 





~ NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR $3 





Agents 
wanted. FreeCatalog with Special Sarcouneberyeenen, 
Batoral Hen Incubator Co., Sta. H, Dept.9 , Los Angeles, Cal 


LEE’S LICE KILLER 


will ey’ poultry and poultry houses of all ver- 
min. e fumes go everywhere, into the fluff of 
feathers, into every crack. No dusting, dipping or 
punine. Paint or spray it on the perches. 365c, 
Oc, $1, $4. Lee Sprayer 50c. + 

GG MAKER contains more protein in diges- 
tible form than any other meat 
poodact. Replaces all other kinds of meat food at 
_ —, with Snead om 4 uaranteed. — Po 
yy ‘orces heavy laying. 25c, 500, $2, 

100 Ibs. $7. 


For Roup, Canker, Colds, Sore 
ERMOZON E Head, Swelled Head and Chicken 
Pox, Goseme ie a omen py ay nped and 
very ve. It ates the bow ping 
chickens healthy. i2 oz. bottle 500. Sample 


bottle, postpaid. 10c. 
More than 10,000 dealers in the United States. 


Lee’s famous Chicken Books free. Write for them. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 2, OMAHA, NEB. 
BLACK, WHITE AND BUFF 


COCHIN BANTAMS 


a OF THE BETTER SORT. us 
Very youngsters in each variety at reasonable 
prices. A few pairs at $3.00 each, while they last. 








om. Y, 


Important to Buyers 
of High Class 
Poultry 


Our Leghorns again Supremeat 
the Rochester ?_ mee Poultry 
Show with birds from all over the 
United States and Canada we won 1 
Cock, 1 and 2 Hen, 1 and 2 Pullet, 
2 and 8 Cockerel and 2 Pen. A few 
fine Cockerels at $3 and $5 each. 


ABOUT OUR BARRED PLYMOUTH 
BIRDS: We have just added a fine 








oo Ta These birds are from the poult 
specialist who has taken prizes at New Yor. 
and Boston. Some of these birds will be of- 
fered for sale. Please notice that our prices 
for Barred Plymouth Rocks are $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00, $5.00 and $10.00 each, according to 
grade. 

We are py hard at work improving 
our strains of poultry and can assure you of 
satisfaction should you favor us with your 

er. 
BIRDS ARE CAREFULLY CRATED. We 
have had experience for nearly twenty years 
in shipping birds and have thus far been emi- 
nently successful. Our birds have gone safely 
thousands of miles, some of them crossing the 
continent and arriving in good condition. 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
Poultry Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 

















Felipse Spray Pump | 





Pay No Tribute trusts! 
Reduce ‘o“" Cost of Living 


**A penny saved is a penny earned.’” 

Why pay tribate to machinery and oil trasts? Have your 
farm work done by engines at factory prices—save money 
on your engine and on its operation. Kerosene is getting 
lower in price, gasoline is constantly advancing. 


The Amazing Detroit Kerosene Engine 


—sold to you at factory prices, is the engine which will 
help you beat the Trusts. It runs on cheap kerosene (coal 
oh uses alcohol, distillate cr gaso- oy } 
Hine also—rane in either direction— 
has only 3 moving parte—throttle 
governed—water cooled—speed con- 
troed while ranning—sold on 5- 
ear guarantee and 15 days’ trial. 
engine tested and shipped 
ready to run. 


Cems Sprockete jam 
Gears Cranking 
Valves Trouble $m 


Engine pumps, 












corn, does other farm work. 
Sa 

hy pay trust prices when 
you can ous Amering Detroit 


Write today for catalog and special introductory prices. 


Detroit Engine Works, ! 91 Bellevue Ave , Detroit, Mich. 








premises. All proceeded orderly during 
the first year for the Bantam had no rivals. 
But the next year a covey of Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks were hatched on the place 
and had the freedom of the grounds. 
King Bantam lorded it over these helpless 
infant chickens and their worthy mother. 
His manner indicated that he was obsessed 
by the thought that since the premises 
were his, if he permitted the existence of 
the young brood it must be with limita- 
tions. 

In the young brood of chickens there 
happened to be one cockerel who grew 
rapidly to an age when he had a strong 
impulse to crow, but his efforts were 
feeble on the start. Our Bantam a 
objected to the crowing of this youthfu 
aspirant and proceeded to peck him in the 
face with his sharp bill whenever he 
attempted to crow or to make himself 
conspicuous. The young Plymouth Rock 
cockerel stood a lot of abuse from Kin 
Bantam for several months with as goo 
— as possible, slinking off into the 

edge row whenever his enemy made his 
appearance. King Bantam did a lot of 
crowing in these days of conquest over 
the younger rooster. King Bantam was 
a comical looking fellow at all times. 
Being very small he held his head high in 
the air so that he had the appearance of 
looking at the stars. When he crowed he 
almost tip»ed over backward. 

Time effects changes in many things on 
earth. Time effected changes in the size 
and ability of the Plymouth Rock cockerel. 
He increased in bulk and valor until on a 
fatal day when the Bantam made a rush 
at him to drive him off of the place, he had 
the courage to stand his ground and 
accept the battle without attempting to 
run away as he had done on former occa- 
sions. this battle King Bantam was 
defeated. He was unable to drive his 
opponent through the hedge row. He 
moved away a short distance where he 
crowed as usual, but his crowing was not 
so boisterous as formerly. 

After the above event for days and 
weeks there was trouble between Kin 
Bantam and the Plymouth Rock cockerel. 
Meanwhile the Plymouth Rock continued 
to increase in size and strength until 
finally he was the accepted ruler of the 
place, King Bantam being utterly de- 
throned. as, what a change! It is 
true King Bantam still held his head high 
and continued to crow often but he was 
compelled to do these acts in secluded 
retreats. He was not allowed to accom- 
pany the other fowls in their promenades 
through the grounds in search of bugs 
and other items of nourishment. Ki 
Bantam could be seen at a distanceo 
five or ten rods, marching around often 
in a circle, desiring to be in closer com- 
munion-with his fellows but receiving no 
mo tal at the hands of the younger cock- 
erel. 

As winter approached the Plymouth 
Rock cockerel had assumed monstrous 
size, about twice that of the Bantam. 
He could have picked up King Bantam 
and carried him off had he so desired. 
Formerly King Bantam had shared the 

erch in the hennery with the Plymouth 
Rocke: but now he was denied entrance 
to that aristocratic perch. When he at- 
temp to enter the hennery he was 
driven out forcibly by the younger but 
larger cockerel, thus he was in danger of 
freezing on cold nights on his cold perch 
outside. 

The enmity between the two roosters 
seemed to increase as time passed. One 
day I saw King Bantam flying as though 
for his life, blood streaming from many 
wounds on his head, followed at a distance 
by the larger rooster. King Bantam 
dodged into a bed of shrubbery near the 
door of our house where the large rooster 
left him. He remained there in hiding 
for some time but finally reappeared crow- 
ing as lustily as ever. 


———— 0 
The wise turkey roosts high and fattens 
slowly these days. 


—— 
Give Somebody Else a Chance. 

‘“‘You’ve been courting me now for a 
number of years, George,’’ remarked a 
girl to a young man, “‘and I want to make 
a little leap-year proposal.” 
“I—I am not in a position to m-marry 
just yet,’’ stammered the youth, ‘‘but—” 
“Who said anything about marriage?’ 
interrupted the girl. “I was going: to 
propose that you stop coming here and 
give somebody else a chance.’”’—Phila- 
delphia ‘‘Inquirer.”’ 








Santa Claus. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Albert E. Vassar 
I wonder why old Banta comes, 
And brings the skates, the swords and drums, 
The harps the dos and picture books, 
And always has the cheerf ks. 
We ne’er do pay him any chink, 
Yet he does have a cheerful wink, 
And he does comein now or rain 
Toleave the t: and off again. 
And never was he to 
From houses big or chimneys tall, 
a ry pon very big and os . 
ets down the chimneys with his pack; 

And if he finds uskidsawake _ 
Oh then of course he’s gure to wait 
Until we're sleep "tis eo, because 
PS epee is Kee Banta Sam 

’d like to have stay right here 
And keep us h all the year, 
But if we always the toys 
We wouldn’t have the Christmas joys. 


—_———0-——_———_ 
Enormous Chinese Hens’ Eggs. 


Consul Williamson, stationed at Au- 
tung, China, has a well established repu- 
tation as a reliable and conservative 
American consul, who ny a things as 
he finds them; otherwise his latest report 
to the Department: of Commerce would 

lace him in the list of summer liars or at 

east weavers of fairy tales. He gravel 
reports that the hens of China thin 
nothing of laying eggs running five or six 
and even four to the pound. 

“Tt may be of interest to breeders and 
eee farmers in the United States,’’ says 

r. Williamson, “to know that I have 
seen within the past week eggs weighing 
over four ounces, produced by an ordinary 
hen of no particular breed, fedon corn and 
keptinaconfinedinelosure. This, how- 
ever, is not a daily performance. The 
fowl referred to is a black hen, of no 
special breed, but resembling a Langshan. 

he lays an egg a ng four ounces 
or over at least every third day and lays 
an egg every day for about a week or ten 
days, when there ogcurs an interval for 
over three days, during which no eggs are 
laid. The smaller average six to the 
pound. The shell is brown, with a circle 
of dark spots near one end. 

“Other hens bought in the market 
average six eggs to the pound, with white 
or brown oes, there being no standard of 
course. What these hens could do if 
fed and cared for acientifically cannot be 
told, but they should do wonders. 


—_—0o-—— 

Preparing for Cold Weather.—The time 
is here again when we must get our hen 
houses in order. The scratching shed 
has been of much help and comfort to us 
in past years, says Practical Farmer. 
It is covered with oiled muslin which 
admits much light and keeps out the wind. 
But the covering does not seem to last 
long. We have to renew it every other 
year at least, and this is some trouble and 
expense. Last year we gave the shed a 
concrete floor. will be covered with 
four or more inches of dry loam or muck 
then with a coat of straw, and in this all 
whole grain is fed day after day. We 
should carefully look after leaky roofs. 
Moieture is the one thing we do not want 
in our poultry houses. Neither do we 
want direct drafts. Open fronts and 
muslin covers areall t. 


re 
**Ol’ Nutmeg’s’’ Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 


oe : , 
The winds blow chill ’crost vale an’ hill, 
Dame Natur’ gits an airin’; 
Ol’ Winter’s knockin’ at the door— 
How is your wood pile farin’? 


Don’t tell your troubles, whistle ’em. 

Sometimes by goin’ too fur you come 
to grief. 

—* be a kicker—it puts corns on the 
mind. 

Even ef you can’t smile ’taint necessary 
allus to frown. 

Don’t look fur the dark side; it’s bad 
fur the eyesight. 

The man who borrers trouble pays a 
mighty high rate of int’rist. 

Ef you can’t take the cake try fura 
nice piece uv ——. 

Don’t take a b seat, onless you’re 
afeard uv the hose’s heels. _ 

The feller with a smile gits in where 
scowlers fear to tread. gue ; 

He who tries to work his friends is 
mighty soon out uv a job. 

’Taint becuz a settin’ hen is oncommon 
contrary, she is simply ont> her job. | 

Ef you are goin’ to air your opinions 
you’d better use one uv the pop’lar airs. 

The feller who looks fur a soft snap is 
apt to hev a hard time findin’ it. | 

Uv course money talks; it’s gittin’ hold 
uv it where the tonguetied part uv it 
comes in. 

Liars may be born an’ not made, but 
lots uv folks we know act jest like the 
natteral product. ‘ 

Ev’rybuddy knows thet honesty is the 
best F porenge lo but eoresionsliy @ man is 
found who wants to fool himself. 

The course uv true love would run a 
good deal smoother ef so many didn’t try 
to £0 ’crost lots. 

ive some men plenty uv rope an’ they 
won’t wanter themselves, but the 
one who give it to ‘em. 

Some folks in the neighborhood would 
step over an’ borrer their neighbor’s 


character ef there wuz any way uy 
gittin’ at it. 

It may be true thet the autymobile is 
takin’ the — uv the hoss, but nobud 
ain’t heerd but what the hoss is perfee’ 
satisfied with the arrangement. 


Who blames the turk’ for roostin’ high 

When holidays are drawin’ nigh? 

When rain an’ snow an’ cold gits round 

’Taint healthy roostin’ near the ground) 

—_——O-—__—- 
The Country’s Apple Outlook. 

The outlook is distinctly for an “of 
year” crop of apples. This is to some 
extent an effect of the generally abundant 
crop of 1912 in the more important com. 
mercial districts, which interfered with 
the formation of fruit buds in orchards 
where full vigor of growth was not main. 
tained by adequate cultivation, fertiliza- 
tion, and spraying, says William A. 
Taylor, Chief Bureau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Untimely frosts and in some sections 
excessive rains at the blossoming time 
reduced the set of fruit on important 
commercial varieties in practically all the 
important districts, both east and west. 
East of the one-hundredth meridian the 
prolonged high temperature and deficient 
rainfall, which in considerable portions 
of the territory still continue unbroken, 
have prevented that development of large- 
sized fruit which sometimes occurs in a 
light crop year. 

In scattered localities and limited dis. 
tricts the conditions are more favorable 
than throughout the country generally, 
and where thoroughly efficient culture 
and spraying have been practiced the 
prospective yield and quality of certain 
varieties are promising. This is the 
with Greenings and Spies in the 
Region, York Imperial in south 
Pennsylvania, Pippins in the Blue Ridge 
section of Virginia, and Jonathan in por 
tions of the Ozark region. Baldwin and 
Ben Davis, which are the varieties most 
largely represented in the older orchards 
of the “barrel”’ apple territory, are gener- 
~~ — light in yield. 

_The Rocky Mountain and Pacific apple 
districts, which constitute the distinctive 
box apple territory, generally report the 
crop condition as considerably lower than 
last year. The large increased area 
orchard now coming into bearing age eac 
year in the Pacific_Northwest tends te 
counterbalance this, however, so that the 
outturn of fruit in that 





ion is lik 
to be heavier than the condition Pron | 


— oraycl m ; 

eports regardin, @ apple crop 

foreign countries ithense greatly 2 

— in Canada and in Great Britain, 
rance, and Germany. The outlook for 

export demand for merchantable apples 

is excellent. 

Present indications are that the entire 
a of sound and clean fruit of good 

eeping quality will be needed to meet 
the consuming demand. 

Long continuance of high temperatures 
or of moisture deficiency beyond Sep- 
tember 10 would be likely to cause a 
material lowering of both quantity and 
quality of apples in barrel districts. 

—_0——_——_- 
Making Vinegar. 

After all that is said and done, we oc- 
casionally meet perplexing conditions 
this seemingly simple work of vin 
making. There often come to us for 
family supply of vinegar those who have 
put a barrel of cider into their cellar one 
two or even three years before but it 
never turned to vinegar. In such cases 
we suggest that they get a quantity of 
“mother” from vinegar of good strength 
and place it in a part or all of their old 
cider. Or a quantity of strong vinegar 
mixed with three or four times as much 
of the cider will often bring about favor- 
able results. A good way to keep up the 
family supply or when only small quan- 
tities are sold, is to keep the barrel about 
half full and whenever you draw out @ 
quantity add to the barrel an equal 
amount of cider that has passed the first 
fermentation. Then there comes the 
woman who had cider placed in the cellar 
at apple harvest, but before the spring- 
time came John and the boys had turned 
it down their throats. Our only sugges- 
tion in such a case is that John be re- 
formed. But about the most discourag- 
ing thing is to discover some morning that 
a oop as burst and your full store of 
excellent vinegar has gone to waste. 
The ordinary iron hoop is a short lived 
thing on a vinegar barrel. Hoop your 
barrel with old buggy tires or iron 0 
similar weight and cease to, worry for 
we years, says C. H. Sapp, in Farmer® 

uide. 

——_0-—--_———- 


Director Maine ‘Agricultural Exper'- 
ment Station. ‘ 

A great many of our American pears 
are under the impression that our garde? 
strawberry is of European origin. Thiet 
is not so; it has been proven that it 1 
derived from the Chilean berry, which 1 
native to the Pacific Coast. 
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Going Home For Christmas. 
And I care not how cold be the weather, 
If it’s snowing I will not complain, 
For we're going to gather together 
this crispy, cold Christmas again, 
And the old house with mirth will be ringing, 
Will ring to the echo with glee, 
And we'll celebrate, too, with some singing, 
Ah, what a gay time there will be! 
And we'll feast on an old-fashioned dinner, 
For father a turkey will kill, 
And mother at cooking’s a winner— 
Her meals would an epicure thrill. 
Oh, the thought of it sets me a-tingle— 
That scene of rejoicing and cheer 
When we rally again round the ingle 
In that family reunion each year. 
The old home at Yuletide is calling, 
Its echoes reach many ashore, 
And the city then on me is palling— 
It ne’er seemed so empty before. 
80 tonight, boys, I leave for the valley, 
For the happy old homestead of yore, . 
Where the loved ones this Christmas will rally 
In a family reunion once more. 
—W. Herbert Drenning in Farm News. 


Husband Wanted. 


Dear Aunt Hannah:—A sample copy of 
Green’s Fruit Grower just came to me, 
and your column was the first to meet 
my eye. Do you think it absurd for a 
woman of 57 to want to be married? I 
have a beautiful farm, which I cannot 
manage myself so I have rented it. 
would like to sell, but would rather live 
on it again. A man with money, prac- 
tical knowledge of farming, commonsense, 
and the fear of God, couN be happy 
making a comfortable living. Farming 

ays nowadays and is ‘‘an ideal life,” 
think. I love out-of-door work, and 
though I have lived all these years single, 
I can see that it was better. My father 
needed me and I would be a better wife 
now than when I was younger. Are you 
discouraged trying*‘to find ‘‘mates?’”’— 
Subscriber. ~ 





Lal 





Aunt Hannah’s Reply: The above letter 
and many other letters that I have re- 
ceived teach me that there is a lack of 
opportunity in this country for young or 
pt erly people to get acquainted in a way 
to lead to happ marriage. It seems tome 


that the people of this country do not d 


appreciate the importance of marriage. 
To me marriage means much in the life 
of every man and woman, and yet lovers 
are made fun of and courting is frowned 
upon. Last Sunday my pastor said that 
it had been charged of a certain church 
that its Young People’s Society was 
simply a sparking society. ‘Well,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘sup —- it is. Perhaps it 
would be better if allo the Young Peo le’s 
Societies were sparking societies.’? Then, 
the pastor continued. ‘It was in such a 
society as that where I found my beloved 
wife. If not found her at such 
meetings I probably would not have dis- 
pres her at all, therefore you can 
estimate how much I would have lost in 
that event.” : 

Though I am something of a match- 
maker and have aided to come together 
those who are matrimonially inclined, I 
do not see how it is possible for Green’s 
Fruit Grower to proceed to act as a matri- 


monial bureau, though both myself and 


the publisher would be glad to do so if it 
could be done without injury to the 
standing and reputation of the publica- 
tion. In fact I would be assuming a great 
responsibility in handing over a letter 
which I might receive from a man asking 
a wife, to a lady correspondent or vice 
versa, for it is impossible for me to know 
the individuals who are correspondin 

with me and who live in distant parts o 

the country. 

No, I A not consider it strange or 
absurd that a woman of 57 years should 
want to be married, nor that a man of 
70 years whould want to be married. 
Marriage is the natural state of men and 
women. We all desire a home of our own 
and how is it possible to have a home 
without a wife ora husband? But for me 
to undertake to get a husband for any 
correspondent or a wife for another 
correspondent is a problem which I have 
not yet been able to solve. 

It is clearly the duty of the church to 
furnish opportunity for young people to 
meet and get acquainted with a view to 
matrimony. The. church which frowns 
upon courtship or sparking is making a 
serious mistake. If some man of wealth 
in every village or city would attempt each 
winter season to inaugurate some form 
of entertainment in the local church with 
& view to bringing young people together 
and making them well acquainted ‘with 
each other, I believe it would result in 
much good to individuals and the country 
at large. 

bia tin! 


—— 
This is What He Thinks. 


My Dear Mr. Green:—I have been a 
reader of your excellent publication, 
Green’s Fruit Grower, for several years, 
and I have often thought I would write 
and tell you how much I appreciate all 








the good things I find in it every month. 
I am not one of those who wait till a man 
is dead before mentioning his good works 
and I want to say that no publisher of the 
literature of today is doing a greater 
work than are you for good to the many 
who receive the monthly visits of Green’s 
Fruit Grower. The pure tone of its 
articles and the sound—shall I say horse 
sense they contain are just what is needed 
in our day when so much that is pub- 
lished is anything but edifying or useful. 
I am not a fruit grower, thus there is 
much of the matter of this journal that 
I know little about. But when I strike 
the signed sketches and paragraphs of C. 
A. Green, I find in many of them, short 
as they are, as much of food for thought 
as I find in some of the whole sermons I 
hear on Sunday. 


Mrs. Findlay always looks for Mrs. 
Burleigh’s department. She finds much 
that is interesting there. 

I remember a very pleasant afternoon 
chat that I had once with the publisher 
of Green’s Fruit Grower when we sat on 
the ‘Roof Garden’’ of the Men’s Club at 
Chautauqua. We were talking about the 
various departments and features of that 
publication. Aunt Hannah’s department 
was mentioned and I said: “Aunt Hannah 
gives some mighty good advice to her 
correspondents.’’—A. T. Findlay, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

—p———_- 

A compressed air cushion transmits 
energy from the motor to the plunger in 
a new electric rock drill, which is said to 
combine the ruggedness of the steam drill 
with the flexibility of electric power. 

In a doubie ended locomotive or novel 
type built for use in Tasmania, the boiler 
and firebox are carried’ on one set of 
wheels in the center, while the cylinders 
and driving wheels are under tenders at 
each end. 

An electric cooking range tested ex- 
perimentally in several United States 
warships has proved so successful that 
similar ranges will be installed on all new 
vessels and several old ones. 

The London Chamber of Commerce is 
urging the government to establish a 
national seed testing station, as seeds 
must be sent to the continent for testing 
as to purity and germinating qualities. 
For feeding horses a bakery in Germany 
aily turns out 20,000 loaves of bread 
made of rye flour and sawdust, the latter 
being first fermented and chemically 
treated. 

Save:—There is a distinct moral and 
mental value in the practice of sensible 
economy. A college president puts it 
this way: 

There is no greater steadying influence 
for young men than a growing account 
in some good bank. There is a sense of 
proprietorship and responsibility in buy- 
ing a certificate of deposit, while a savings 
pass-book is an anchor to hold a boy 
steady in the shoal waters. 

——_—_q—_——- 


Polished :—Yesterday at the accustomed 
hour the fussy little man approached his 
favorite shop, eyeing with favor the 
tempting fruits displayed in front of the 
window. When he was nearing the door, 
however, he halted and his smile of antic- 
ipation froze slowly into an expression of 
orror. For, in the doorway stood the 
proprietor, holding in one hand a golden 
pear and in the other a discouraged-look- 
ing towel. Perhaps he was dreaming of 
sunnier climes as he raised the pear slowly, 
frowned upon its dalenenenk then spat 
upon it with lamentable accuracy. Then 
he polished it until the tired towel brought 
forth a shine, and dreamily picked up the 
next pear and repeated the process. 

The fussy little man waited to see no 
more. He turned from the doorway and 
staggered towards the street. 

“I don’t believe I want any pears 
today,’’ came the weak but fussy comment 
a moment later from a man who was 
supporting himself with the aid of a 
lamp post. ‘Safety first, avoid accident.” 


————0--——= 


Increased Fruit Prices in London. 


According to the London Daily Mail 
the drought and a consequent great 
shortage of supplies of fruit and vegetables 
at Covent Garden Market, at London, 
has caused all prices to go up enormously. 
Spanish greengages are selling for $4.36 
to $4.86 a half bushel, which is twice the 
usual price. 

The first consignment of Victoria plums 
from Kent arrived on August 12th and 
realized $2.43 a half bushel, whereas in 
previous years the price at this time has 
rarely risen above $1.21. The most 
extraordinary increase is in regard to 
Trench beans, which are bringing $4.86 
per hundredweight (112 pounds), ten 
times the average price in previous years, 
while frequently they have been sold at 
24 cents per bundredweight. 

American pears are $7.04 per barrel, 
when $3.64 ,is the usual price. Kentish 
raspberries, usually 10 cents per pound 
basket, are realizing 24 cents. t. 8. Con- 
sular Reports. 


Pruning Peach Trees. 

Peach trees should be trained or trim- 
med to have low heads or tops, branch 
low 15 to 20 inches from the ground; thus 
the trunk will be protected from the sun; 
the fruit is much more easily picked, trees 
much less liable to break down, much 
easier to protect the buds. I predict that 
the time is not far off when we learn how 
to protect peach trees and grow peaches 
every year, says Jacob Faith, in Colman’s 
Rural World. 

I am often asked what degree of cold will 
kill peach buds. Fifteen degrees will kill 
most peach buds, but it depends much on 
condition of the buds and atmosphere. 
I have seen them killed at 12degrees, also 
seen them endure 20. I am also asked 
what degree will kill peach trees. Thirty 
degrees will kill most peach trees, but 
like buds, condition of trees varies from 
25 to 35. 

——j-—__— 

Just a few weeks before his death a 
friend asked Mr. Williams the secret of 
his successful business career. 

“Thorough investigation,’ he replied. 
‘Making money is easy if you carefully 
investigate the propositions that come 
up all the time in the course of business.’’ 

This motto, ‘“Investigate,’”’ he instilled 
into his wife, and, being a woman of ex- 
cellent judgment, her management of his 
affairs has been highly successful. 

_—_0O---_~ 
Development of Reason. 

If a thousandth part of what has been 
expended in war and preparing its mighty 
engines had been devoted to the develop- 
ment of reason and the diffusion of Chris- 
tian principles, nothing would have been 
known for centuries past of its terrors, 
its suffering, its impoverishment and its 
demoralization, but what was learned 
from history.—Horace Mann. 


—————_ 0-—_—— 
Fur Farms. 


The muskrat furnishes about 10,000,000 
pelts a year for what is known, when it is 
dressed and dyed as ‘‘Hudson Bay seal.’’ 
The marshes of the United States and 
Canada can be made to produce about 
fifty muskrats per acre per season. 

In the case of the beaver, it is said 
that there is small chance of raising the 
animal in captivity owing to its tree- 
destroying habits and its nature of roving 
over vast tracts. However, the Canadian 
government is endeavoring to encourage 
beaver-farming, supplying the original 
stock at a nominal sum. 

The skunk ig rapidly growing in favor 
and is being raised quite extensively. 
Skunk pelts are valued and graded by the 
amount of white hair upon the skin, the 
white hair being useless. 

The total annual output of otter skins 
in America is now 120,000 and the animal 
is easily domesticated. — 

The tiny mink furnished over half a 
million skins last year, and many of the 
skins brought ten dollars each.—Detroit 
News. 

—_—_9--_—= 

“My friends,” omgguen exclaimed one 
of the temperance spellbinders in the 
recent campaign for local option in an 
up-State county, ‘‘if all the saloons were 
at the bottom of the sea, what would be 
the inevitable result?” And from the 
rear came the loud and emphatic answer: 
“Lots of people would get drowned.’’— 
Gargoyle. 





Millstone Around a Tree. , 

At Sheldon’s Mill, N. Y., there is a very 
comfortable seat of stone around a huge 
tree which puzzles visitors, as the stone 
is natural, without a single break to show 
how it got around the tree trunk. 

The story is that a discarded millstone 
lay on the ground for many years and a 
seed blown by the wind dropped into the 
core of the stone and grew there, finally 
gr6wing into a tree, filling the hole in the 
center of the stone, and as the tree grew 
in size the stone was gradually lifted 
from the earth, making the unique seat.— 
Rural Farmer. 


_—O-——, 
Hard on the Choir. 

“And did you have Christmas mysie 
at the church?” asked the brother fust 
returned for the holidays. 

‘Wal, no,” said the squire, “‘can’t say 
we did—’est singin’ by the choir.” 
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fight. 


any caustic mixture. 


circumstances. 


any barrel, regardless of height. 


Do Not Delay. 


The 0. K. Cog Gear Barrel Spray Pump 


The special features are the cog gear, malleable iron 
adjustable base for end of barrel. 
stand the destructive acids, lime and otherspraymater- 
ials which cause the ordinary sprayers to fail in the 
It has a patent brass cylinder plunger and ball 
valves, makingit almost indestructible. The handle is 
wrought steel with cog gear, to enable the operator to 
maintain a pressure of 200 1 
with very little effort. 
minutes to any barrel. The O. K. Spray Pump is one 
of the most formidable weapons in the warfare against 
all insects and pests of every kind. 


Price, as illustrated, without barrel, including two 
15-ft. lengths of hose, two stop cocks and two nozzles, 
oomamlote, OGG 40 WED. 6 oo a0 occ cdcccccccctesiceéoess 

8 ft. Extension Pipes, 60 cents each. 


Green’e Cog Gear Barrel Spray Pump No. 18 
For Small Orchards 


It has bronze ball valves and brass seats; the plunger is 
brass fitted with hemp packing. Will handle hot, cold or 
The cylinder and discharge pipe are 

all brass. The air chamber is 32 inches in length, enabling 
the pump to throw a uniform, constant and elastic spray. 
It has good leverage, is very powerful and easily operated. 
The Mechanical Agitator stirs the solution from the bot- 
tom, making it impossible for this pump to clog under any 


The new base is made so that the pump can be used on 
Price as illustrated, including mechanical $8.80 


agitator, 15 ft. hose and nozzle, ready for use 
Send at once for circular describing power sprayers. 


Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Service Dept., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


tis built to with- 


bs. or more, if necessary, 
It can be attached in a few 


$17.2 
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No more engine worry. No fear of fire. 
No insurance troubles. The really safe en- 


gine—investigated and now sealed with the. 
label of security—is here. Every 


Jacobson Engine 


is personally inspected, approved and labeled by 

the Underwriters Laboratories Co., Inc. Go 

every otherway,too. One-third more thanrated 

capacity. Easy, sure starting. Never kicks 

Hopper cooled. Write for Booklets. 

JACOBSON MACHINE 
MFG. CO 


Dept. H- 








‘Warren, Pa. 








HUNDREDS OF CARLOADS OF 
Fruit <2 and Ornamental Trees 


Evergreens, Roses, Shrubs, 
ete. 1,200 acres, 60 in Hardy 
Roses, none better 
grown. 46 green- 
<houses of Palms, 

Ferns, Begoni:s, 
Everblooming 
Roses, Geraniums, and 
other things too numerous to 
mention. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Im- 
#2 mense stock of SUPERB 
CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. Acres of 
Hardy Perennial Plants, which last for years. 50 
choice collections cheap, in Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
ete. For Fruit and Ornamental Trees ask for Catalog 
No. 1, 112 pages; for Seeds, Everblooming Roses, Can- 
nas, Geraniums, Greenhouse and Bedding Plants in 
general, Catalog No. 2, 192 pages. h Free. (7) 
Directdeal willinsure you the best at least cost. Tryit. 60y-s, 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 17i, Painesvilie,Q. 
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SPRAYING: 
RESULTS 


by saving half the solution and labor with the 
“Kant-Klog” Sprayer 
a 1 


Nine diffi 





\—coarse or fine—starts and 
Ten different styles. 
offer. wanted. 


Rochester Spray Pump Co. 
19 Breadway, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Letters From the People. 


“‘Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.—Proverb. 











Best New Hampshire Orchard. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Am sending 
you some pictures, which I took a few 
days ago, at Elmer Parker’s fruit farm in 
N. H. He has three big orchards of 
peaches, 1900 trees in all, a few of these 
are too young to bear, the greater number 
were loaded with perfect. fruit altho 
nearly everyone else lost their fruit either 
by frost or drouth. Mr. Parker saved all 
of his. To prevent frost, he burned 
smudges at night and while hundreds of 
other orchards in this section are de- 
stroyed by thebrowntailmotheatterpilars, 
Mr. Parker sprays in August and his trees 
are perfectly free from the pest and his 
apple trees hang as full as the apples can 
stick on, allnumber one fruit. We failed 
to find any on the ground under the trees, 
also to find a worm hole. His Graven- 
steins brought $5.00 a barrel and he says 
his red Mclniosh’s will bring more than 
$5.00. We went all over this farm, also 


eight minutes; at planet Jupiter, when at 
its greatset distance from us, till fifty-two 
minutes; on Uranus till two hours; on 
Neptune till four hours and a quarter; 
on the star Vega, of the first magnitude, 
vill forty-five years; on astar of the eighth 
magnitude, till one hundred and eighty 
years; the star of the twelfth magnitude 
till four thousand years—and stars of this 
magnitude are visible through telescopes. 
The writer further says that he is con- 
fident that this flash of lightning would 
not reach the remotest heavenly body till 
more than six thousand years—a vastness 
beyond the capacity of the mind of man 
to contemplate. 

Pascal’s definition of the universe is 
that its center is everywhere, and its cir- 
cumferencenowhere. This being the case 
then, light from the remotest heavenly 
body would not reach the earth, supposing 
there to be no impediment to its trans- 
mission, except distance, in six thousand 
millions of years. Nor is that all; it 
would never reach it. Nor do we stop 
here; after six thousand millions of years 
travel, or a million of times that period, 
at the rate of nearly two hundred thousand 
miles in a second, it would not have made 
any advance toward reaching it. The 
reason of this is, that between. things 
finite and things infinite there is no com- 
mon standard of measurement. .. For 
example: not all the years that all the 
arithmeticians in the world could number 














Sheep WIZARD Manure 


NATURAL FERTILIZER 
All plant food and humus. No filler. No 
weeds. Bigger crops. Better soil. Concen- 
trated. Easy to handle and apply. 











Ask for booklet and prices—today 
The Pulverized 27 Union Stock Yards 
Manure Co. Chicago, Ill. | 

















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ELEG TRIG 10m 22 far vom pans 


CARRIAGE, BICYCLE, SISH IG, FLAS. | 
and AUTO LIGHTS, Fans, Engines, Dynamos, Belts, Bells. Boo! s. 
Cat. 3c. OHIO ELECTi.IC WORKS, Cleve and, O. 


Paint Without Oil 
Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 


Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 








A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comesin the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof and as durable as oil paint. 
{¢ adheres to any surface, wood, stone or bri: k, 
spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about one- 
fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manf’r., 16 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he wi.l send you a free trial 
package, also color card an! fullinformation showing 
we how you can save a good msny dollars. Write 
to-day. 
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FLORIDA 21.2" 

- going up 
fast. Will sell a few farms out of our tract in Peace 
River region at low price, on easiest terms. We are 


planting large groves, help wanted. F. O. Farwell 
& Sons, 52 Fenelon Place, Dubuque, Iowa. 





visited the big barn where the sorters and 
packers were busy. No. 1 picture shows 
a corner of the barn and part of the 500 
baskets of peaches which were waiting 
to have the heads fastened on. Mr. 
Parker expects to have 5000 baskets of 
number one fruit to ship; the varieties 
are Elberta’s and Crawfords. No. 2 
picture shows a basket of Elberta’s which 
were to be shipped the next morning to 
Cornish, N. H.; it took just 40 to fill the 
basket, to Presidert Woodrow Wilson, 
with the compliments of the shipper, 
showing what can be done in the good old 
Granite State. No. 3 is the house and 
barn; the house is fitted with all the 
modern inprovements and altogether it is 
an ideal farm. The farm adjoining is 
owned by Mr. Parker’s father and brother, 
and altho smaller is run on these same 
first-rate methods; a cooper shop is on the 
premises and they make their own barrels. 
‘{t was the grandest sight I ever saw. 
The peach trees are all low, so all the 
fruit can be picked while standing on the 
ground, no ladders being allowed. The 
ground under the trees is kept harrowed, 
and no grass is allowed to grow there. 
This is no doubt one of the best peach 
— in the state.—C. Frank Stevens, 





O-—-—-——_ 
Vastness of the Universe. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—We 
are told that light, although apparently 
visible instantaneously, really requires 
an appreciable time to orenel. That a 
flash of lightning occuring on earth would 
not be visible on the moon till a second 
and a quarter afterwards; on the sun till 











Products of New Hampshire Orchard. 











in a million of years would be any appreci- 
able portion whatever of eternity; and 
so it is with distance—no number of miles 
could possibly be reckoned that woud be 
the slightest portion of infinite space.— 
Alonzo Rice, Indiana. 

About Vancouver Prunes. 

Chas. A. Green:—I notice in the Sep- 
tember Fruit Grower an article on page 
eleven about prune growing. I read the 
article with a broad smile, as from the 
article some readers might believe that 
California was the only part of America 
that prunes were grown. They do raise 
a small prune called the Petite, which in 
French means small, but for the purpose 
of enlightening you or the writer of the 
article, 1 wish to say that Washington 
and Oregon and a small part of Idaho is 
the natural home of the Italian Prune. 
Clarke County, Washington, alone grows 
twelve million pounds, making over four 
million pounds of dried prunes. [I my- 
self am now sacking over fifty thousand 
pounds of dried prunes taken from 20 
acres of my fruit farm. We don’t spread 
them on trays in the field to dry, but we 
have evaporators that dry by artificial 
heat up to 180°. There are no flies that 
light on our prunes and we do not have to 
use logwood to cover up fly specks. I am 
mailing you a small box of my prunes 
just out of the evaporator. I want you 
to stew them and have them served for 
breakfast with cream, then tell me in the 
next’ Fruit Grower what you think of 
Clarke County prunes and whether you 


-still think that California is the only 


place that grows prunes. This is an off 


year here, crops are light. My last 
crop was over 90 tons of green fruit on 
20 acres besides a good crop of apples and 
other fruit on my other 20 acres. Doyou 
wonder that farms sell here for $500 per 
acre?—R. L. Austin, Washington. 

Editor’s Note: The sample of evapor- 
ated prunes sent.me by Mr. Austin were 
superb. 

—_—_——O--— 
HEARING CORN GROW. 
Interesting Experiments. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—On page 
1 in the September Number of Green’s 
Fruit Grower the article headed Can We 
Hear Corn Grow, sends me back to my 
boyhood days 45 or 46 years ago. I was 
raised on a farm an took quite an interest, 
in seeing the grain, vegetables and flowers 
grow. I had heard that if the dust from 
the tassels of the corn did not get on the 
silks of the ears there would be no grain 
on the cob. As I had no education. at 
that time and but very littlenow. Iknew 
the names of the different plants but I 
did not know the names of all the different 
parts of the plants, so J will write this 
as I thought it then. 

Wishing to investigate for myself I 
gave the different parts of the corn a name 
te suit a boys notion. I called the tassels 
its head, the ears its face, the silks its 
whiskers, and the kernels its teeth. Then 
I said to myself, if the dust from its head 
does not get in its whiskers it will have 
no teeth. I then began to investigate ag 
best I could to find out if this saying was 
true. I took five pieces of cloth large 
enough to tie over five different ears of 
corn one on a hill; [ tied the cloth over 
the five ears before the silks could be seen 
and before the tassels blossomed. I 


watched them very closely twice a day , 


and when the silks came out I left one ear 
covered so no dust could get to the silks 
atall. I took the dust from pop-corn and 
put it on the silks of one ear, the dust 


from sweet corn and put it on the silks . 


of the second ear, and mixed the dust from 
pop-corn, sweet corn and yellow flint corn 
and put it on the silks of the third ear. 
Then I mixed the dust from white dent 
corn, swect corn and spotted pop-corn the 
latter I got at a neighbors as our pop-corn 
was rice corn, this dust I put on the silks 


of the fourth ear. This finished my . 


experiment. 

So I waited for results. I left the ears 
tied up so as to leave room for the ears 
and silks to grow, but so no dust from the 
field corn, which was Yellow Dent in that 
field where I tried my experiment, could 
get to the silks of the ears I was experi- 


menting with. I marked each ear so I . 


knew what kind of dust had been put on 
each ear of corn. I left the cloth on the 
ears until the silks had become dry, then 
I removed them, when the corn had 
ripened so the husks were yellow I then 
examined the corn which had exper- 
mented with. I found that the ear that 
the ck fl: had been left on and no dust 
from any tassels had been put on the silks 
just remained a cob with no corn on it. 
The one I put the dust from the pop-corn 
on had pop-corn kernels on a Yellow Dent 
cob. The one I put the mixed dust from 
pop-corn, Sweet Corn and Yellow Flint 
corn on the silks had kernels of all three 
kinds of corn of which I had taken the 
dust from, it also was a Yellow Dent cob, 
but there were no Yellow Dent kernels 
on the ear, and the one I put the White 
Dent dust, the sweet corn dust, and the 


spotted pop-corn dust on the silks also . 


contained kernels of all three kinds of 
corn that I had taken the dust from the 
tassels, and no other kind, while these 
ears of corn were not entirely perfect 
they were nearly so. I thought that the 
ears being tied up with the cloth so long 
had something to do with checking the 
growth of the corn ears. 

The next year I tried my experiment in 
a different manner. I selected a good 
piece for corn about 12 or 14 feet square 
and took four different kinds of corn and 
put one kernel of each kind in each hill 
planted; the result was I had a piece of 
corn that nearly every ear had all four 
kinds of corn on it. 

I had also hear the remark that we could 
hear the corn grow. To this I will say I 
also investigated in my own way, and 
found on a very still day no sound could 
be heard, but when the air was stirring 
and the stalks of corn was bending back 
and forth I could hear a kind of buzzing 
and crackling sound quite plain but faint. 
I watched and listened for several days. 
I found that this sound was produced by 
the stalks slipping in the leaf casing that 
is around the stalks and also by the Teaves 
rubbing together, so I think that this 
sound was taken to be made by the corn 
growing so fast.—A. B., Oregon. 

O---— 
What He Needed. 

An Emporia girl was complaining to her 
chum the other day of the way her steady 
was treating her. : 

“Why don’t you give him the mitten?’ 
the friend asked. cee 

“Tt isn’t a mitten he needs, it’s a pair 
of socks; he’s got cold feet,’’ was the 
answer. 
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Successful Apple Growing at Hilton, 
N.Y: 
A Personal Interview by C. A. Green. 

The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 
recently interviewed Mr. Cross, whose 
orchards lie three to four miles from Lake 
Ontario and about twenty miles west of 
Rochester, N. Y., near the village of 
Hilton. This is one of the noted apple 
and peach growing sections. The apples 
grown near Hilton are of such high grade, 
owing to the culture and attention given 
to the trees, that the owners are able to 
sell their fruit at much higher prices than 
average apples are sold at. 

‘What varieties of apples do you grow?” 
I asked. : 

Reply: ‘Baldwin, Greening and Spy 
mostly.” 

“Why do you not grow the Hubbards- 
ton?’ 

Reply: ‘The Hubbardston is an apple 
of fine quality, large size, good color, the 
tree is healthy, a good grower with a 
fungus resisting leaf of leathery character, 
and yet the Hubbardston is not a favorite 
with apple orchardists, just why I cannot 
tell. It ripens in November, a season 
when ripe apples are in demand and when 
the Greening, Baldwin and Spy are not 
ripe enough to eat. There should be a 
demand for it. Perhaps it is not well 
enough known in the markets since it is 
not largely grown.”’ . 

“What do you think of the policy of 
planting varieties like Banana, McIntosh, 
Red, Fameuse, Shiawassee Beauty, De- 
licious and others of that class, all superior 
in quality to Baldwin and Greening?”’ 

Reply: ‘I consider Baldwin and 
Greening apples of good quality. As far 
as I ean see the people who buy apples 





influenced by that large body of dedeers| 
which modifies the temperature not only | 
in winter but in summer. Undoubtedly | 
many kinds of fruit are injured when in 
blossom by late spring frosts which are 
scarcely noticeable, and then when the 
question.js raised as to what caused the 
light crop or the absence of any kind of 
crop no one is able to answer definitely. 

“During a visit to the Hilton orchards 
in order to photograph them aad to pub- 
lish an account of their fruitfulness in 
Green’s Fruit Grower I was told that only 
certain sections of the Hilton district 
would bear superior apples. What. is| 
your opinion on this point?”’ I asked. | 

Reply: ‘‘I should not agree with that 
opinion. So far as I know land in every | 
direction from Hilton yields fine crops of | 
apples, and the soil on one side is as de- 
sirable for apple growing as that on an-| 
other side.”’ — | 

At this point the editor called attention | 
to the visit at his office of a man from | 
Oklahoma who had been engaged in fruit | 
growing there. He had sold his land in 
Oklahoma at a very large advarice over | 
its cost and had coitie to Rochester; N. Y=, | 
to buy a farm for himself, also one for his 
son, for the purpose of growing apples. | 
He bought a farm west of this city in the | 
town of West Webster. There would 
seem to be no doubt that farms in the | 
fruit growing district of western New| 
York are about the cheapest in the world, | 
far cheaper than those of many of the 
western states. 





—_—_—_—_—_—o— 
Plain Language. 
Mr. C. A. Green:—In the August! 
number of your valuable paper is an 
article on ‘‘Our Soils’”’ by Prof. J. C. Mc- 














_ This beautiful photograph is a scene on Lake ‘Ontario in winter with the frozen ice looming up like 
big rocks behind the man standing in the foreground. | 
and to encourage fruit growers by preventing late spring frosts and moderating the temperature of winter. 





These big lakes do much to promote fruit growitig 





consider those varieties good enough. I 
hear no complaint about the quality of 
the Baldwin. People eat it with avidity 
and declare that it is a good apple.” 

‘‘And yet said I, no man who has become 
familiar with the superior apples I have 
named, such as Banana, McIntosh and 
others of thatclass, would be satisfied with 
the Baldwin. Greening is one of the best 
cooking apples in the world but cannot 
be considered a high class eating apple. 
I am surprised that apple growers should 
hold up the Baldwin as a good eating apple 
when there are so many superior varieties. 
Certainly there would be no use in plant- 
ing*high class eating apples if the com- 
munity is satisfied with the Baldwin, for 
on the average you could not produce so 
many barrels of Fameuse and McIntosh 
as you could of Baldwin. I am inclined 
to think that you could produce almost as 
many barrels of Banana per acre as of 
Baldwin. -What is your method of culti- 
vation and treatment?” — ; 

Reply: ‘My orchard is located almost 
in the village of Hilton. The street elec- 
tric lights light up portions of my orchard. 
I have a young orchard planted with my 
own hands. It has borne good and pro- 
fitable crops each year for the last twelve 
years, which is eonsidered something re- 
markable. I give the soil thorough culti- 
vation, I spray the trees at regular inter- 
vals, as they seem to have need of spray- 
ing, and go over the orchard yearly, lcok- 
ing for occasional branches that need re-, 
moving, attempting in this manner to 
avoid severe erm in any one year. 
My aim is to have the trees low-headed 
on account of the ease of picking the fruit 
and of spraying the trees.’’ 

“To you think it would pay an old man 
to plant apple trees?” 

Reply: ‘I was not a young man when 
I planted this orchard of which I have 
been speaking. Jam over sixty years old 
now but I would not hesitate to plant an 
orchard at my present age, believing that 
I stand a chance of living to see such trees 
bearing fruit.’’ é 

At this point our editor felt like observ- 
ing that the Hilton orchard section, being 
so near Lake Ontario, must be largely 





Dowell. He may be writing for well 
informed farmers and be helpful to them, 
but he uses so many scientific and tech- 
nical terms that he is unintelligible to the 
large majority of our farmers. For 
instance, calcium carbonate, magnesium 
calcium carbonate, marl, dolomitic lime- 
stone, ete. If the reader is impressed 
and thinks he wants:to buy something he 
needs he goes to his deaier and finds he 
knows nothing about the items named. 
If..he. consults a dictionary he. is more 
confused than before, and has to give up 
forewant of:plain simple terms, explana- 
tions, and instruction in what he has been 





reading. ‘The same thing is true of the 
learned disquisitions he hears when he 
attends the address of the average lec- 
turer sent out by the experiment stations. 
Most of these addresses are discouraging 
to the larger part of the usual audience. 

These thoughts also occurred to me 
when reading an article in the Literary 
Digest on “How to Make Available the 
Inexhaustible Wealth Which Lies Below 
the Thin Surface» of Worn Out Farm 
Lands,’’ by tapping the hardpan beneath 
by the use of dynamite. The writer tells 
of wonderful crops of fruit and corn upon 
dynamited hardpan land, but he gives 
no explanation of how it is done, quantity 
of dynamite, distance apart of holes, 
depth it is sunk, and. how the process 
could be tried by an average farmer who 
wanted to experiment. Then I thought 





of C. A. Green, fruit growing expert, and 
decided to write to him.—S. A. Craig, Pa. | 

Note: The above is good. I have} 
endeavored to correct such mistakes of 
scientific men. 

Chip Off the Old Block. 

A school teacher recently received the 
following note from the mother of one of 
her pupils: 

“Dear Mis. You writ me about whip- 
pin Sammy. I giv you permission to 
beat him up any time he wont lern his 
lesson. He is jest like his father an you 
hev to beet him with a club to lern him 
enything. Pound nolege into him. Don’t 
pay no attention to what his father says. 
I will handle him.” 








AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE C0.’S 


Thoroughly 
Galvanized Wire 


A New and Decided Advance in the 
Manufacture of Wire for 
Woven Wire Fences 


A Galvanizing of Great Durability, Originally Developed and to 
be Found only in the American Steel & Wire Co.’s Fences 


develop a THOROUGHLY GALVANIZED WIRE. 

It has a thicker coat, a quality more refined, and a 
deeply adhesive contact of the zinc and the steel that solidly 
unites the two metals, highly flexible without injury, and 
having a finish and weather resistance unequalled—a 
thoroughly galvanized wtre. 


ce American Steel & Wire Company is the first to 


There are wonderful records of super- 
extraordinary efficiency, such an an auto 
tire lasting 30,000 miles; a pair of shoes, 
suit of clothes or a wagon showing as- 
tonishing durability; two ships built ex 
actly alike, one being vastly better; or a 
certain piece of woven wire fencing ap- 
parently indestructible under long years 
of severe trial. 

Years ago, in making and galvanizing 


steel wire, we searched out the reason 
for this spasmcdic super-excellence, and 
found it to be the chance combination of a 
high state of perfection, in the finest detail, 
of man, methods, machinery and materials. 
We then mastered these fickle elements 
of chance by the employment of a fre- 
mendous manufacturing organization 
and brought them under contro! fer 
steady and continuous production. 


We now announce the final completion of our facilities 
for the extensive and permanent production of this thoroughly 
galvanized wire. We shall use it in the manufacture of our 
celebrated woven wire fences—the AMERICAN FENCE, 
the ELLWOOD FENCE, the ROYAL FENCE, the 
ANTHONY FENCE, and all our other fences. 


These fences are adapted for all field, 
farm and poultry uses, and possess 
superior structural advantages in quality 
of steel and fabric. Dealers everywhere 
throughout the country display these 
fences and will quote lowest prices. 


They cost no more than other fences, 
and considering the extra large and heavy 
wires used, and the exclusive use of new 
thorough galvanizing, makes them espe- 
cially attractive as the best and eheapest 
fences. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Sales Manager 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 


THE AMERICAN STEEL FENCE POST cheaper than wood and more 
durable. Send for booklet of uses. 36000 


CHICAGO DENVER 








A Beautiful Nut Pick Set 


Thisis both a useful and an ele- 
gant premium. The set consists of 
a handsome and strong nut cracker 
and six individual nut picks, alhin a 
neat and durable case. Both thenut 
cracker and the nut picks are made 
: T wreANS : = the 7 hese stems eee 
WHO RAO CITE ENG ABS BERT CPN OCHOA S esigned an eavily plated. ey 

PWAMANAVAN TH NVA SE De * I] Will be area Idelight to you and your 

ANE ANE WENO EW fra, guests. The handles of the nut picke 
are madein a pretty design, while 
the points are highly polished. The 
nut cracker is of a design correspond- 
ing to the nut picks and is made for 
good strong service. Aset should be 
inevery home. Ofcourse you want 


Ne WENANE WONG) ve] yeu Wohi WEN me 
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DAW SWEATS WANE 


one. 
How to get oneof these Beauti- 
ful Sets: Send us four new sub- 





scribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 

the special low price 35 cents each 
er year and we will ind. yoo the 
ut Pick Set charges prepaid. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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N Destroy Tree Pests 
4)?-, Kill San Jose Scale, Apple Scab, Fun- 
Rts ci, lice, bugs and other enemies of | | ———— 


vegetation by spraying wit a 
Trees Planted Too Close Together. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Last 
spring I planted some two year old apple 
trees and afterward found that I had 
planted them too close. Would it be a 
good idea to replant some of them next 
spring?—J. L., Pa. 








Does not harm the trees— fertilizes 
the soil and aids nesishy growth. 

: 5 Used and endorsed by U. 8. Dept. 
of iculture. FREE.—Our valuable book on Tree 
and Piant Diseases. Write for it today. 

ES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phils. 


Cutawa 


Ask your dealer to show you CUTAWAY 




















Reply: I advise you to allow the trees 
to stand. After the trees are grown, 
perhaps 15 years, you can remove every 
other one if you think it desirable. 






(CLaRx) disk harrows and plows, Writeus for ——_0-—-_—- 
eee Barkbound Trees and Hidebound 
865 Main Street Higganum, Goan. Cows. 







Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—I saw 
an article in the Fruit Grower about 
trees being barkbound. The question 
was also asked, Will cattle get hidebound? 











Reply: Truly they will. Should your 
milk cow get hidebound the flow of milk 
will decrease. Treatment: Rub her back 
briskly with a rough sack or straw twice 
daily and pull the hide gently by grabbing 
hold of it on the backbone until the hide 
is quite loose.—A. Bann, Ohio. 
—_—-———- 
Peach Inquiry. 

C. A. Green:—Can you tell me what is 
the matter with a peach tree that I have 
and what can be done to save it? 

The leaves on one branch after another 
have shriveled and died and likewise the 
fruit. The gum oozed out on the trunk 
and branches of the tree and the leaves 
had a yellowish appearance. The bark 
on some of the limbs has a scorched look. 
7 tree is 7 years old.—M. H. Schorn, 









To introduce our 

Genuine Maztec 

Gem (U.8. Letters 
Patent)—the only satisfactory 
eubstitute for the diamond that 
stands al) tests and has pramaxeyxt 
dazzling brilliancy, we make this 
SPECIAL OFFER: 

If you will mention this advertise- 
ment sod send us 5 two-cent stamps 
for our beautiful Art Catalog ‘The Story of the Maztec Gem,"’ we 
will send you ress with catalog a GrxtinE uncut Navajo Ruby 
(sells at 50c.) bought by us from Navajo Indians, together with 
& cost-price offer for cutting and mounting. Write todey: 

FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY 
Dept. 32G, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


Neos 


Your choice of 150 premnans for ailing ow Keystone COLD 
EVE NEEDLES « 5 2 peckage. With every two package 
we give sbealetcly FREE 0 Silver Absminum Thimble. 














































































Reply: I think gee peach tree is 
WE TRUST YOU attacked with peach yellows. If so, I 
ead ew pei. 24 ade peckage end 12 nthe know of no cure. I advise you to dig it 
ee ae te arene up and burn at once. If you should dig 
teste pea we Fr about ae roots a were grubs 
Se sta eating the roots it would indicate that the 

oe ney SS white grub may be the source of injury. 

~~ awn oie You have to hunt carefully for the white 

grub in order to discover it as it burrows 

under the bark of the roots nearest the 
trunk just below the surface of the ground. 


_—Oo---"-—, 
Black Spots on Pear Leaves. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co:—Can any- 
thing be done with young pear trees whose 
leaves are covered with round black spots? 
Trees that I bought last year did not have 
them until this year, but one of them is 
covered so far that I think it will die. 
The trees that I bought this year do not 
show the spots but I am afraid they will 
next year. I hope you will be able to 
tell me what todo. There is a nice fresh 
No knobs to turn—no clicks to count. — coming up from the root of one of 

the last ge trees ought I to leave it?— 
Miss M. 


Reply: If the bark and wood of your 
pear tree turn dark it indicates that your 
tree is attacked with pear blight, for 
which I know no remedy except to cut off 
all diseased parts of branches one foot 
below the lowest point attacked. If the 
wood and bark are healthy, the pear 
leaves are probably attacked with fungus. 
It may be too late to spray for fungus this 
year. As soon as the spots appear next 
season spray with Bordeaux mixture. 








When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


—a a a a eS , 
MOLASSES IZ* 
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Tass. ™ 2 am ; re 
making 100% yp. “:t. Sells on H ’ H mett, Conn 
—————un sight—no competition. Write today 
for terms of free sample. 4 card will do. 
















BE A SALESMAN 
Earn $1,000 to $5,000 a Year 


Hundreds of positions now open, 
no experience required to get one 
of them. Write today for large list 
of openings offering you opportu- 
nities to earn wages while 
you are learning, also testimonials 
from hundreds of our students who 
™ are now earning $100 to $500 a mon 
Address nearest office. Dept. 148. 
National Salesmen’s Training 
Chiesge Mew York Kensas City 







—_———_0--——~> 
Persian Walnuts. 
_ Green’s Fruit Grower:—I noticed an 
interesting article in your last paper about 
}English Walnuts. I have a tree in my 








San Franciseo 


















Premo Junior Camera 


Made by the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y 
With a Pack of Twelve Films Ready to Use 


This camera is very simple to operate, yet has a large 
range of usefulness. It can be LOADED IN DAYLIGHT in 
less time than it takes to tell it and will take good pictures 
either by sunlight or at night by flashlight. Just point it at 
the object and press the button. No fussing. No Focusing. 
Always ready for instant use. 

Makes pictures 214x314 inches and one or more films may be removed for 
development at any time. You don’t have to expose a whole pack of films before 
seeing your pictures. One PREMO FILM PACK containing twelve films, and a 
complete instruction book furnished with each camera. 

The pleasure you will have with this camera will be all out of proportion to the 
small effort required to secure it. It is always a delight to have pictures of the 
family, of the baby as he grows and begins to toddle about the house or yard, or of 
the old folks who may not be with us long. 

Then too, there are beautiful landscapes, views of the house and orchard, pictures 
of the stock, the pet horse, that fine flock of chickens or perhaps the new automobile. 
Best of all there are the jolly picnics, the sleigh-ride parties and the groups of friends 
who come in for an evening—all of them occasions to be cherished in memory. Time 
passes quickly and soon these pictures will be treasured as the faithful records of the 


days that have gone. 


What Would Make a Better Christmas Gift? 


Sent prepaid for only 6 new one year subscriptions to 
Green’s Fruit Grower at FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

































Answers to Inquiries. 


yard I planted 14 years ago and think it 
is the finest grown tree I ever saw. I will 
mail with this letter a few of the nuts and 
for curiosity would like to hear from you 
how the size compares with the nuts of 
A.H. Thompsons? I got first premium at 
our International Fair here for the last 3 
years. 37 weigh one pound and 24 fill a 
quart measure. Last year yield was 
three pecks nuts.—Ed. Roethlein, Va. 


but even these will live long enough to 
pay for themselves a hundred times over 
in furnishing the food supply for a family. 
It is in the family garden and climbing 
over the farmer’s houses and other build- 
ings where the grape is most profitable. 
I estimate the grape vine trailing over 
the arbor of the house worth $10.00 each 
year where it fruits abundantly, where 
the wife, sons or daughters, can pick 
clusters daily as they see them dangling 
before their eyes. 
—-0----——~ 
Transplanting Large Trees. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have 
a beautiful beech tree in my woods, about 
800 feet from my residence. Will it be 
practical to transplant this tree to my 
lawn. This tree measures about 9 incheg 
thru the trunk. 

Tell me the usual cost of transplanting, 
—Geo. W. Hull, Ky. 


Reply: The chances are that you would 
not succeed in moving the large beech 
tree and the expense would be consider- 
able. Asa rule it is safer and better in 
every respect to plant small trees than to 
plant large ones. I do not think such a 
tree as you speak of could be dug up and 
planted at less than $50 to $100. 

———_o0——_—-. 


Renewing Peach Orchards. 





Reply: The nuts you send are larger 
than the average hardy Persian walnut 
grown around Rochester, though some of 
those grown here are as large as those you 
send. The shells of your nuts are thin 
and the meats are plump. I assume from 
what you say that your tree came from 
seed and has not been grafted or budded. 
I have received sample nuts from other 
localities as far north as Rochester, N. Y., 
indicating that the Persian walnut, known 
as the English walnut, can be grown 
farther north than is generally supposed. 
Virginia should be a good locality for this 
walnut. It looks to me as though a new 
industry would grow up out of this dis- 
covery that this valuable nut tree can be 
made to thrive and produce large crops 
of nuts farther to the nor h than before 
known. Notice that we wull send post- 
paid 4 hardy English walnuts as premium 
with Green’s Fruit Grower, to all who send 
soon 50 cents for one year or $1.00 for 3 
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years’ subscription. 
—_—*—_0.-—_-_= 
Fancy Apples. 


I am a beginner in fruit growing but 
ood ideas about progressive 
However I am 
at a loss on varieties to plant and how to 


have some 


growing and packing. 


ship to the best advantage. 


1. Of the following varieties of apples 
which are most desirous do you think for 
fancy trade, meaning fancy packs or 
Maiden’s 


boxes: McIntosh, 
Blush, Delicious. 


Wealthy, 


2. What is the best winter apple to 


plant? 
3 


their fruit of commission men? If s0, 
can’t they be induced to bu 
the grower?—C. E. Miller, N. Y. 





1. McIntosh and Delicious 


may: 
would be my choice. 
2. Banana would be my choice. 


3. Find a regular list of patrons in the 
nearby towns who appreciate high grade 
for such 
fruit every year and cannot find it. Com- 
mission men are not inclined to pay enough 
You should get 


fruit. There are men lookin 


for such fancy fruit. 
double the ordinary price for it. 

4. Fruit stores buy fancy fruit most 
often from commission men. They would 
be glad to buy direct from the grower if 
they could get fine fruit that > Re- 

apples 


- member that different varieties o 


do not do equally well in different locali- 


ties. For instance, the Jonathan apple 


which is such a great success in some 
parts of the country amounts to nothing 


at Green’s Fruit Farm where it is quite 


small. 
——$9——_—_— 
The Life of a Grape Vine. 

Dear Sir:—Will you kindly inform me 
by letter at your earliest convenience at 
what age grape vines bear the greatest; 
in other words, how old are the average 
grape vines when they yield the best and 
how old when the yearly yield begins to 
lessen? The reason I desire this informa- 
tion is that I am looking at several fruit 
farms in Ulster Co. with the intention of 
buying and 2 or 3 have large vineyards 
with grape vines of various ages from 5 to 
20 years. One in which I am particularly 
interested has 7000 grape vines said to be 
20 years old which produced 25,000 baskets 
of grapes last year. Will you kindly give 
me your opinion relative to this vineyard. 
—C. E. Janes, N. Y. 





Reply: I do not know of any certain 
age when it can be said that grape vines 
have a tendency to bear the largest crops. 
The crop of grapes will vary in different 
rears for various reasons. Grape vines 
ive to a great age, a hundred years or 
more if nothing interferes with their 
health or vitality. At present the vine- 
yards of Chautauqua county near Brocton, 

’. Y., are said to be attacked with root 
worms which consume the roots much as 
potato bugs consume the foliage of pota- 
toes, thus these vineyards are yielding 
less each year, so I am informed. I saw 
the vineyards recently and they did not 
look thrifty as in former years. But you 
can rest assured that if a vineyard is 
vigorous and productive, showing no 
indications of F arwee or insect attacks, 
yielding large quantites of fine fruit, the 
vines are not too old to be valuable. Bear 
in mind that some varieties of grapes are 
longer lived than others. The Concord, 
Worden, Moore’s Early, Campbell’s Early 
and Niagara, are all long lived grapes. 
I would not expect Delaware, Brighton, 
Agawam, Lindley, or others of that class 
to be so long lived as those I have named, 


. Of whom can we demand a good 
rice for boxed fruit? Commission men? 
holesalers? Retailers of a select trade? 
4. Do fruit stores in small cities buy 


direct from 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—What 
would you advise in regard to fertilizing 
a peach orchard which is eleven years 
old and shows signs of age? Some of the 
trees are split or broken and the leaves 
have a light or yellowish cast. We.have 
a clay loam soil, or perhaps more accur- 
ately speaking a volusia soil. Although 
the trees have been trimmed the peaches 
are not of the desired size, which cannot 
be charged to overbearing. Would barn- 
yard manure be proper to use? No com- 
mercial fertilizer has ever been used, and 
would it be best to use it now? If 80, 
what kind?—Horace Spencer, Penn. 


Reply: The best thing to do with an 
old peach orchard such as yours is to de- 
horn it, cutting off all branches during 
the winter or early spring, leaving simply 
stubs of branches three to four feet long. 
A new top will soon be formed which will 
be vigorous and productive. Barnyard 
manure will be —_— to this orchard 
but may not be absolutely necessary. 
Itcandonoharm. You will be surprised 
to see how your orchard is renewed by 
this dehorning, provided the trees are 
healthy and not attacked with yellows or 
with white grubs in the roots, which 
should be dug out if present. 

_——_-0—__-_-_—=> 
Pennsylvania Inquiry. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Although hav- 
ing only a small city lot I raise some fruit 
and I take an interest in the answers to 
inquiries in the Fruit Grower. I have 
been told that if I plant old leather around 

ape vines I will have lots of grapes. 
4 this true? I have a Campbell’s Earl 
Grape vine which some years bears we 
and the grapes are of good peer) & and 
other years the grapes are few and bitter. 
I have used barnyard manure in preparing 
the ground. Is there any way to save 
the vines when alatefrostcomes? Should 
they be covered and if so, with what? 

- many years does a peach tree 
generally live? 

I see in a recent number of the Fruit 
Grower about using a wooden mallet te 
hit the trunks of plum trees. Should this 
be done when the plums form or later and 
how often? Should there be a long handle 
to the mallet and how thick? Should 
the end of the mallet be covered so as 
not to injure the trees?—C. A. Kase, Pa. 


Reply: I do not consider leather 
valuable as a fertilizer. It might be of 
benefit as a mulch. I know of no way of 
protecting vines from autumn frosts 
except tocoverthem withcloth. | 

The average life of a peach tree is not 
over ten or fifteen years. Plum trees 
should be jarred to shake off the curculio 
on sheets soon after the fruit forms and 
this should be continued for awhile in 
case the curculio is destructive. We do 
not find it necessary to do anything at 
Green’s Fruit Farm toward warding off 
the curculio. Cover the head of the 
mallet or in some way prevent the mallet 
from bruising the bark of the tree. I have 
seen the stub of a branch left on the tree 
on which the mallet falls. 

—_—_———__0-—->——= 

“Let love enter your life at this Christ- 
mas season, bringing with it all the joy 
and peace, happiness and good will that 
ever walk with love in its journey through 
the centuries.”’ 

——_ oC 

How may we convert the waste products 
in the orchard into money? These may 
be utilized by making them into cider or 
vinegar, they may be evaporated, can 
or made into butter. All of these factory 

roducts should have a market value. 

very fruit growing district should have 
enough of these factories to consume all 
the surplus fruits fit for use. 
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Distance Apart to Set Shade Trees. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

. 8. Underwood, Illinois. 

Shade trees of beautiful form are very 
scarce. It is surprising how few can be 
found in any one of our great city parks, 
where trees have been planted close to- 
gether. Nature sometimes gives us mag- 
nificient specimens, but they are unity 
found growing alone in some field or 
pasture where the axe of the woodman 
spared them long ago when they were 
gery small. With nothing to shade them 
they have grown up fully developed on all 
sides and have developed a large number 
of branches heavy with foliage. In a 
few of the great er yore of the country 
this has been looked out for and every 
tree has been given room to do its best. 
{his is seen on the grounds near the 
capital at Washington, where are to be 
found some of the most magnificent trees 
in the country. They are a joy forever. 

vlanting trees close together will give 
shade, but will not give beautifully formed 
shade trees, A solid wall of trees along 
a country coad will give shade, but the 
will not give the landscape effect that is 
to be obtained ty having perfectly formed 
trees set at ictervals of say 80 feet. The 
landscape effect is worth more money 
than the solid wali cf shade, which at 
many é:mes is of no benefit, such as on 
cold days ic summer, ca rainy days, on 
windy days and on days; when the clouds 
ebscure the sky. Rut the ornamental 
trees set at 80 feet apart arc ornamental 
at all times. 





stationery bearing the name of the farm 
and the proprietor, is business-like 
and it goes a long way with houses with 
which the farmer is doing business, A 
letter with a neatly printed heading, with 
the name of the farm, impresses one with 
the idea that the rietor is fully 
abreast of the times, is up to date in busi- 
ness matters, and he will receive more 
consideration and better treatment than 
if he uses any old serap of stationery that 
may- come to hand. 

The cost of such printing is a mere 
trifle, too, and it will not cost as much as 
common blank paper bought in small 
quantities from the local dealer. 


o—-—_——- 

Habit of Saving. 

A young man may have many friends, 
but he will find none 80 steadfast, so con- 
stant, so ready to respond to his wants, so 
capable of pushing him ahead as a little 
leather-covered book with the name of a 
bank on its cover—BSir Thomas Lipton. 
If there is any one thing more than 
another that successful z1en strive to 
impress upon the of ambitious 
beginners as a necessary element of suc- 
rig oy hf systematic saving. = — 
of Sir Thomas expressed above 
and those of Markell” Field in the next 
paragraph are yr af an overwhelm- 
ing amount of similar testimony and 
advice from the lips of so-called self made 
men. The great Chicago merchant said: 
If you want to Save. This is 
true, not so much because of the value of 
the money which the young man who 











Here is an interesting photograph of elm trees. There is nothing to prevent 


such a beautiful collection of trees on his farm near his house. 
beautiful spot as this for the entertainment of yourself, your children, your wife and your le 


farmer from having 


Why not start out af once to have such a 





Your Grandfather Read It 
Your Father Read It 
Are YOU Reading It? 


Why Grow 


Two 
Apples 


Before If You Have to 
Feed the Odd Apple 
to the Hogs? 


HE chief end of any business is to makea profit. 

Attention has been paid to the growing end of 

the farm business to the neglect of the selling 
end. The business of the profitable marketing of the 
crop is one thing that THe Country GENTLEMAN 
keeps hammering at week after week. It has gone 
out after trained business experts and turned their 
attention to a forty-billion-dollar business that needs 
looking after on the selling end. 

Take, for instance, James H. Collins’ story in one 
of our December issues, telling how the apple grower 
can develop a fancy trade with good profit. Mr. 
Collins doesn’t merely say it can be done; he tells 
you how to do it. He writes your advertising liter- 
ature for you—and it’s pulling copy, too. The five 
cents spent for this one issue may mean the differ- 
ence between a deficit and a profit. 


Tree Crops Are to be the Next Big Thing 
in Agriculture 

“We are just waking up to it,” says J. RUSSELL SMITH 
in an important series of articles on pecan growing. 

He understands this subject better than anyone we know. He 
studied the nut orchards of this country, and some friends of the 
University of Pennsylvania thought so highly of his work that they 
sent him on an 18,000-mile trip through Southem Europe and North 


Africa, where pecans, chestnuts, walnuts, olives, dates and the rest 
have flourished for centuries. He returned with a new faith in tree 

































crops. He tells in this series of articles how the nut industry must 








Moreover, the solid wall of trees fre- 
uently kills out the grass under its solid 
shade and leaves a bare and uninviting 
aspect below. The ornamental tree lets 
in enough of the sun to keep the grass 
alive and the green sward vies with the 
green of the trees to produce a beautiful 
éflect. A single great tree on a lawn is 
both useful and ornamental. Its great 
branches hold the ends of the swing rope 
and under its generous boughs the family 
meal may be spread on a carpet of silken 

‘aS: 


grass. . 

Unfortunately, the American idea of 
tree setting has been and is to get just as 
many trees in a certain area as possible. 
Often the result obtained is the opposite 
of that desired. In twenty years we find 
the owners cutting out the too abundant 
trees and leaving a mutilated arboreal 
wall that will never be healed of its rag- 
gedness. It is far better to so plant that 
in coming years no such amputation will 
be necessary. 

_eV—— 
Naming the Farm. 

It has become the rule, and a commend- 
able one, with many enterprising farmers, 
as well ag suburbanites, to give their 
homes a distinctive name. Somehow, 
when we see a farm with a name, we think 
of its owner as a manof more than average 
taste and enterprise, and it gives him a 
standing among poe he would not 
otherwise attain. It indicates pride in 

surroundings and with it goes the idea 
of neatness and care, of a well-kept farm 
and a@ neat homestead. It gives the 
famed farm a local standing, too; we -fet 
to know it by its name. The Oaks, The 

es, or Ivy Dell are more easily located 
than mith, Jones, or Robinson’s farm. 

A supplement to the naming of the farm 
will lie in the securing of neatly printed 


has accumulates, bué because of the 
infinitely greater value of the system and 
organization which the practice of saving 
introduces into his life. This result of 
the saving habit is not generally nor 
roperly sconeeaee. I consider it to 
e almost the greatest element in making 
for a young man’s suopess. In the first 
place, it creates determination. This at 
the start. Then it develops steady pur- 
pose; then sustained energy. Soon it 
produces alert, discriminating intelli- 
gence. These all rapidty grow into an 
ability that enables him to take the 
money he has accumulated (even though 
small in amount) snd employ it with 
profit. Better and better returns follow 
7 his industry, ability and judgment 
add to his capital—now steadily increas- 
ing. Soon he is secure—and that com- 
paratively early in life; and each day 
widens the gulf between him and incompe- 
tence and its invariable companion, im- 
providence. This is the framework 
of the structure of success. Each of its 
supports, it will mvariably be found, 

rests upon a foundation atone of an early 
dollar saved. . 
—_—_—_— OCC 


Old electric light fixtures which hold 
incandescent lamps at an angle can be 
modernized by the use of a recently in- 
vented angle socket which suspends 
lamps vertically. 

A German inventar’s potato planter is 
featured by hollow wh through which 
the cut tubers are fed into excavations 
made by spades attached to the sides of 
the wheels. ; 

According to two French bacteriolo- 
gists modern, ventilators are dangerous 
to human health as they distribute dis- 
ease germs in places where otherwise 








be reestablished in America. 


pay out. 


have paid out. 


Progressive Agricuiture: 
Boiled-down items on what the 
Government is doing ‘or farmers. 

Everyman’s Garcon: The 
timely methods that wu. ‘ake 
things grow in any garden, ..: 
or little. 

Everyday Farm Practice: 
The things that the stockman, 
the fruit-grower and the general 





there would be comparatively few. 





Does Your Orchard Fit Your Farm? Misfit farming can’t 
The several parts—orchard, crops and livestock— must 
work together smoothly, oiled by good management. This is the 
idea in a series of articles, Old Farms Made New, actual instances 
of farms replanned on a systematic basis by the agents of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. They are not experiments, but 
They were changed from misfits to successes. 


Other Features That Will Help You 


farmer need to know at the time 
they need it. 

Commercial Poultry Keep- 
ing: The essentials of egg and 
fowl farming to turn a profit. 

The Countrywoman’s 
(Wuestions: Styles of the day, 
ysecipes and cooking helps, house- 
ho. shortcuts, care of the chil- 
dren and ideas fcr social work. 


And other things in season 
IF FARMING IS YOUR BUSINESS Yo 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Five Cents the Copy, of all Newsdealers. $1.50 the Year, by Mail 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WILL SOON BE HERE 


And we want to help you spread the Christmas 
Spirit to your friends. To that end we want to 
send you forty-eight beautiful very high class 


Christmas post cards all in a beautiful holly box. 


By their use you can visit all your friends at 
Christmas time and spread the’ Christmas Spirit 
of Good Cheer. 





Now is the time to get them. Do not wait. 
We have them now in beautiful holly boxes and 
want to send your box before it is taken by some 
one else. 


To Subscribers 


Send only fifty cents in stamps or coin and 
we will extend your subscription a whole year 
from the time you have already paid for, and 
send you the Christmas holly box with the forty- 
eight beautiful Christmas and New Years’ cards 
prepaid to your door. 


To Others 


If you are not a subscriber now send the 
order just the same. 







We will enter your new 
subscription for a whole year and make you a 
present of the box of beautiful Christmas cards. 


Remember that a personal message of good 
cheer is better than a present of mere commer- 
cial value. 





These beautiful cards cannot 
be duplicated and this offer 
holds good only while the cards 
last. 


Send at once. We are sure 
that you will be delighted with 
these beautiful cards. 














ADDRESS 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ERISPANSS RIGA RANTES, 


y Christmas 








Reviving QldeFruit Trees. 
Written for Gréén’s Fruit Grower by 
J.S. Undétwood, Illinois. 

It is only necessary to look around 
during the summer months in settled fruit 
sections, to ascertain what a vast quantity 
of gnarled and practically worthless fruit 
trees there are in €xistence. Whole 
orchards may frequenfly be seen in which 
many of the trees are badly infested by 
insect pests or fungus diseases. These, 
coupled with staryed soil, have succeeded 
in bringing what ought to be valuable 
trees to premature old age. Unfortu- 
nately, during the winter season, the best 
time for remedying this undesirable state 
of affairs, the trouble is not nearly so 
apparent. Too ofttimes a careless owner 
remembers it only when it is brought 
vividly home to him during the busy days 
of summer. 

Where trees are actually old and en- 
tirely worn out, it is, of.course, impossible 
to improve them to amy extent. In the 
majority of orchards,which have been 
neglected, however,-the,trees have only 
reached that age whem they ought, with 
proper treatment,.to be bearing crops of 
high-class fruit. , 

The winter is the best time of the year 
to undertake this work: “Both roots and 
branches will need attention, and the 
latter should be dedltewith first. The 
removal of the deadewdod must be the 
rimary work. meseutting out dead 
oranches cut downetorlive wood, otherwise 
the wound will net beable to heal prop- 
erly. If this cannot be done, the branch 
should be cut as close to the limb or trunk 








Hauling manure and Spreading it on the snow. 


a number of large holes with a crowhar 
at intervals of, roughly estimating, 18 
inches all over the area occupied by the 
roots. These holes were kept well filled 
with strong liquid manure, principally 
drainings from the stables and farm yard, 
all the winter. This is a rather crude, 
but useful, method of disposing of such 
liquid, and well repays the trouble en- 
tailed. Trees, like every other living 
thing, must be properly fed and cared for 
if they areexpected to remain in a healthy 
and profitable producing condition. 


— 1) 

New to the Farm But Successful. 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—I take the 
Green’s Fruit Grower, and it has been 
my custom to clip for scrap book al] 
pieces of interest to me from each edition, 
There were so many good things in the 
August and dessenter issue had to save 
themintact. I purchased this forty-acre 
farm three years ago having about 250 
trees, if such they could be ealled; since 
purchasing have set about 250 more and 
some 1000 other things, all from a Roch- 
ester nursery, which are doing well. J 
had to have a summer place for my health 


and after looking for nearly two years 
came across this one, an urchased 
principally on account of good building 


sight, good markets and other advantages 
that I thought I forsaw, and which are 
proving out slowly. The people here 
gave me the Ha, Ha, and [have heard them 
remark about a city gawk coming out here 
to show us how to raise fruit from ‘‘dead” 
trees, for surely they looked about this 
when I purchased. Well I got books, 
bulletins and fruit papers, got out my 





Here is a thrifty young Minnesota orchard. 





as possible. After all dead wood has been 
removed, very badly ¢ankered_ branches 
should next be attended to. Where the 
disease has nearly tireled a branch, it is 
useless to try and save it, beyond the 
point where the disease is present. If 
possible; without unduly thinning the 
tree, any badly,cankered branches should 
be cut right eut -atethe base. Small 
canker wounds should be pared out clean, 
right down to the living tissue, with a 
sharp knife, the°wound sterilized with a 
weak solution of tarbolic acid—one part 
of the acid to ‘*¥00 ‘parts of water—and 
finally painted with coal tar. This same 
treatment should’also be given to wounds 
caused by the removal ‘of: branches. 

It frequently happéfis*that very little 
if any more thiffnmg'id needed. Some- 
times it is necessary to remove branches 
that may be badly cfossed or interwoven 
one with another. 

Having given the branches a thorough 
overhauling, supplemént, the good work 
with equally good. work on the. roots. 
In many orchards the’ grass has been 
allowed to grow over the roots and right 
up to the trunks of the trees. Although 
this is detrimental to them in all stages 
of their growth, its bad’effects are perhaps 
not so manifest when’ the trees are well 
past their youth. Their starved ap- 
pearance and small,“badly shaped fruit 
are usually attributéd**to other causes 
rather than the: iHeffects of the grass 
growing immediitély over the roots. 
The turf should" bé ‘skimmed off several 
inches and the surfate of the soil beneath 
very gently forked over to a depth of a 
few inches. Even where grass is not 
present this light working over is bene- 
ficial. 

After the surface hag been broken up 
in this way as far frem the trunk of the 
tree as the branches extend, a dressing of 
partially decayed magpure, several inches 
thick, should be spréail-over the whole. 
Anything of manurial Value, if applied 
during the winter months in a moderatel 
thin coating, is almost certain to do good. 
Clearings from ponds and ditches, parti- 
cularly on rather light soils, have given 
excellent results... ak. shale 

Another method of manuring old trees 
which has answeretLyery, well, 1s to make 


pipe, put my feet up high, and backed u 
into the corner to learn my lesson, and 
thank The Green’s Fruit Grower for its 
goodly share. Everything had been strip- 
ped off the place for ten years before J 
purchased. It was so run down that it 
had been let for pasturage for last few 
years, beside this the Brown-tail, gipsy- 
moth and tent caterpillars had, eaten the 
foliage badly for many years as nothing 
had been done to prevent. At the time | 
purchased there was hardly a leaf on the 
trees; this was in June. ell, the first 
summer we did nothing but cut out dead 
wood; in fall scraped the trees of old 
bark, the following early spring I sprayed 
for scale, making my own preparation, 
having put up a Tittle plant for the pur- 
pose; the second season cut out all cross 
limbs, and thinned branches, was among 
trees all summer, no fruit. Third season, 
1913, sprayed in early spring was blessed, 
with handsome bloom on more than half 
of trees, sprayed as blossoms were falling, 
again in July, result the City Gauk has 
apples. Some of the trees loaded with 
handsome fruit while with a few excep- 
tions am about all that has any in this 
section. All now bow low. 

I find my position when backed up into 
the corner with my face between the 
covers of a book, my eyes open when 
around the orchard etc., has put me into 
position where I can give points to my 
neighbors who have been in the same line 
all their life, simply because they have 
not put the study and work into it, and 1 
want to emphasize the words study and 
work that are required to put a proposi- 
tion of this kind through as I, as well as 
a lot of others have done before me. 

It. is wicked to see the orchards dying 
all around me, they lack the two words, 
Study and Work; one orchard in sight that 
had over a thousand barrels of apples 
two years ago is now practically dead. 
This shows that the fellow that forever 
keeps these two words in mind, Study 
and Work, and carries them out faith- 
fully will succeed. I know you will be 
interested to hear from me, as poor health 
prompted me to take up this work, as it 
did in your case. Success has been yours, 
also Study and Work did it.—F. W. R. 
Bradford, Mass. 
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Thoughts on Christmas. 
By Charles A. Green. 


ages are the great things to be sought for, 
but human friendship exceeds in value all 
of these,’”’ said Robert E. Brown, D. D., 
recently. We can enjoy life without 
luxuries, but we cannot enjoy it without 
friendship. , 

Charles Dickens tells us in ‘‘A Christ- 
mas Carol’? how Old Scrooge dwarfed his 
soul until it shriveled into nothingness. 
He was 80 narrow minded and stingy, so 
bent on saving, he was unconscious of his 
duty to others until a dream revealed to 
him his poverty, though in one sense he 
was rich. He had no friendly feeling for 
anyone, and in consequence had no 
friends. Life to him was a barren desert 
waste. After his awakening he opened 
his heart to poor Bob Cratchit. The 
result was that the home of ptt was 
brightened by the presence of the big fat 
turkey, which led to the prayer of Tiny 
Tim, “God bless us every one.’? Not 
only this, for the heart of Scrooge was 
warmed as it had never been warmed 
before since childhood and began a new 
lease of life. + 

Some one has said ‘‘Save your money 
for it is your best friend first, last and all 
the time.”” Search for ee position is 
the cry of many, but I say, Not, so, 
Friendship is a greater thing. We might 
be alone on the earth and own all of its 
wealth and yet be miserable through the 
lack of friendship. Rhee 

Friends take pleasure in giving more 
than in receiving. Friendship is based on 
sincerity. Without sincerity we are noth- 
ing either to ourselves or others. Be 
worthy of friendship, be true and gen- 
erous. Be a friend of your mother. 
Recall in imagination the fond gleaming 
of her eyes when for the first time she 
took you in her arms and looked into 
your by face, and when she watched 
your growth through your developing 
years. Be a friend to your father who is 
so solicitous for your welfare. I recall 
a youth who was so bent upon financial 
success he declined to come to the relief 
of his father in his distress late in life. 
The youth succeeded but the penalty was 
incarceration in a lunatic asylum. Be 
friendly to your brothers and sisters. Be 
in sympathy with them in their trials and 
struggles in life. Husbands be friendly 
to your wives and wives to your husbands. 
Make friends with your children, make 
them your companions, and enter into 
their games, their joys and sorrows. But 
there should be something more than 
family love. There should be unselfish 
love, a feeling of brotherhood toward 
mankind. g 2 

Begin to form the habit of making 
friends while you are young. We cannot 
easily change when we are old. New 
sprouts do not readily grow on old trees. 


—_—-o—— 


My Father’s Fruit Farm. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I see 
that you are fond of writing and publish- 
ing articles of a somewhat. historical 
nature, and in reading the articles I have 
been reminded of my own experience on 
the old farm which is stillmy home. My 
father settled here in 1844 making the 
first improvement in the woods. Soon 
after getting a few acres under cultivation 
he set. out an orchard of about an acre, 
which was in its prime when I first re- 
member seeing it. He set standard apple 
trees thirty feet apart and set peach trees 
midway between the apple trees, but the 
peach trees had mostly served their time 
and were being removed when I first saw 
them. JI remember there were about 
twenty Rambo apple trees; he did not 
desire to set so many of that variety but 
like most farmers in setting orchards at 
that time, he was imposed upon by un- 
scrupulous nurseries. But in this respect 
perhaps it was not so bad, as the Rambo 
i my estimation is one of the leading 
varieties. Such apples as were produced 
by some of those trees were simply mag- 
uficient. Sometimes twenty bushels of 
assorted apples were taken from one tree. 
Then there were five Pound Sweet trees, 
and such apples as I used to help gather 
from those trees is a very pleasant memory 
tome. One of the trees had three large 
limbs growing in the form of a natural 
seat where I spent many an hour and. 
began eating the apples long before they 
Were fit to eat, but [ do not remember of 
ver getting sick from eating them. Of 
the other varieties remembered were: 
Winesap, Vandevere Pippin, Seek-no- 
Further, Fall Pippin, Bellflower, Weaver 
Sweet, Fallawater, Sheepnose, Golden 
usset, Cheeseboro Russet, Oats Apple, 
Smith’s Cider, Harvest Apple, Summer 
Queen, Sweet Rambo and several other 









EB of which I have never yet learned. Then 





“Human friendship is better than 
wealth. Many people start out in life 
with the idea that a home on a fashionable 
street, elegant furniture, dress and equip- 


kinds, the namesoftwhith I never learned. 
These trees areyhow: all gone except a 
Fall Pippin, a Beliflower, a Fallawater, 
a Smith’s Ciderandsthree trees the names 


there was a Siberian crab apple tree that 
always bore loadsof fruit and a large 
pear tree the fruit.of which I have never 
seen equaled since. These remaining 


trees are still beating and this year have 


apples some of which are really fine. 
There was not‘mtich market for the pro- 
duct of this orchard except such as was 
sold to some of thé*neighbors who were 
not settled in thé néw country long enough 
to have bearing Orchards. But soon the 
conditions were different, everybody had 
apples and as theywere so plentiful and 
many bushels rottéd ifthe orchards, the 
trees were neglected; and the time came 
by and by when there were hardly apples 
enough grown in the old orchard for 
family use. 
When I became’ the owner of the old 
lace in 1892, I‘sét some trees in a new 
ocation, to which I*have been adding a 
few trees occasionally, and now have 
plenty of apples again. 
About 1868, my father in partnership 
with another farmer,’ purchased a hand 
cider press of Thomas & Nast of Spring- 
field, Ohio, and for‘a@number of years we 
made much cider and apple butter. He 
also bought a twenty gallon copper kettle 
in Fort Wayne for $17.00. The cider mill 
has long since ceased to exist but I still 
— the copper ‘kettle—R. H. Maring, 
nd. 
——)————— 


FRUIT FOR THE SALVATION ARMY. 





Are There Two Sides to This Question? 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—In the Septem- 
ber number of the Fruit Grower I find it 
says: ‘‘It can be safely stated that at 
least $50,000,000 worth of fruits alone 
goes to waste in the United States, and 
perhaps twice that amount, in one year.”’ 
Is there not in nearly all communities 
a representative of the Salvation Army? 
Then why this awful waste and the poor 
people deprived of this fruit which their 
heavenly Father has entrusted to the 
care of a few people. Have they for- 
gotten that they will have to give an 
account how they used this trust, why 
God’s poor people did not get it, why they 
thought God intended all of this fruit 
for them and what they could not use 
themselves throw away? The Salvation 
Army representative will be more than 
pleased to help all of these people to a 
much better business method and a better 
understanding of God’s law and wishes 
ro all of his people—Mrs. T. J. Walker, 
onn. 





Editor’s Note: Yes, there are two sides 
to this question suggested by the above 
writer, therefore I will ask, Is she correct, 
is she just in asking that the farmer or 
fruit grower shall.Jeave his proper work, 
which as a rule he has in plenty, and go 
out into his orchard with his men and 
gather there the windfall fruit, load it 
into wagons, hitch’6n his horses, and with 
his hired man, whom he is paying big 
wages, depart for the distant city with 
this load of fruit with the noble intention 
of giving it free of charge to the Salvation 
Army, or to any Other army or church or 
people whatsoever? 

My answer is, No.: . There is no relig- 
ious ‘creed or law. which would require 
aman to do as J have indicated other than 
in exceptional instances. If these men 
who have fruit going to waste on their 
farms had time to gather it and take it to 
market undoubtedly they would do so 
and sell it at a Jow. price, but in most 
instances they are so pressed for time they 
conclude that the,small price they would 
receive would not.pay for the expense of 
taking it to market,. It.is the privilege 
of the people that the Salvation Army 
helps to sustain; support and lead to a 
higher life, to live ip.the country where 
fruit is plentiful,.gnd perhaps to own a 
little farm of their,gwn. There are few 
people in this egquatry, who could not if 
they would, that igaf.they willed strongly 
enough, own @ home.in,the country. T 
know this is making»a Jarge claim and a 
bold statement, but,f,am impressed with 
the fact that it is dgue., Most people who 
live in cities have,po desire to live on the 
farm where they can have an abundance 
of fruit at scarcely any. perceptible cost. 
They adopt city, life.from choice and 
having done so cannot expect if they are 
poor to enjoy all,the, blessings of the 
country. 

I admire the sentimentof Mrs. Walker’s 
thoughtful letter but:eannot help think- 
ing she is a little severe‘on those farmers 
and fruit growers, whose names are legion, 
who allow fruit blown down by the winds 
to decay in their orchards. There are 
few farmers who do not feel the pinch 
caused by the scareity. of farm laborers, 
thus farmers and fruit growers are driven 
from pillar to post. from early spring till 
winter sets in, planting time being fol- 
lowed by haying, then «the harvest, and 
later the apple gathering, the corn husk- 
ing and the preparations for winter. 
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Save You Money 
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We sell direct from the mills and save you all \ 
dealers’ and middlemen’s profits. 


Dimension stock, all sizes, 2x4 to 2x12, strictly No. 1.... +++. 
Timbers. all sizes, 4x4 to 10x10, No. I+.-.---+++-+c-neconsseese IT 
Moc cccccccccccccce: socsssccssesecsseee 
Re: i Prooring, dressed and matched, 1x4...---+» 
No. 1 Flooring, dressed and matched, 1x6 : 
No. 1 Boards up to 1x10, 10 to 20 ft. lengths..... 
f boards oreo shiplapped, | aad a wt extra 
i 1x6, $20.00; clear an 
flo, 1 ron Ee ed Cledas Shingles, $3.50; Star A Star....-+--.--- a8 
Barn Boards, 1x12, surfaced on one side, 0s = . oe = igs 
Send li Tequirem: i e prices, freight pai your own city. 
— pry tow chy Pane bri ght, em no ae yw =e positively, 
i i ivery a e highest 
Z eo seve you money on all kinds of millwork, 
doors, windows, storm sash, paint, hardware, roofing, 
plumbing, heating, ete. 


Two Books Free 
Write today for Building Material 
Catalog No, 74 ,also Book of House 
‘and Barn Plans No.*% 

H. B. MUNGER, President 

Chicago Millwork Supply 

Company 


1415 W. 37th St.. 
> Mh. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


and Mr. Green’s Book 


How I Made the Old Farm Pay 


Both for the Price of One 


END today and get the whole 

story of How Mr. Green Made 

the Old Farm Pay. It is a wonder- 
ful story. 

It tells Mr. Green’s personal ex- 
perience with a worn-out farm 
and how he made it pay Big Profits 
while the orchards were growing. 

Send only fifty cents for the 
whole story and Green’s Fruit 
Grower every month for a whole 


, year. Lest you forget, do it now. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Or send a dollar for the book and 
Green’s Fruit Grower for three 
years. 

















What Makes a Good Sprayer? 
SARIS oh 

High Pressure—to throw a — fine spray. A Pump—oi 
sufficient capacity under slow speed. Am Agitator—to keep 
mixture well stirred. Some Method of Cleaning the strainer. 
Ask any fruit farmer with experience. He will tell you that the most annoying thing 
is to find pump suction or nozzles clogged when he has a tank full of spray mixture 
in the orchard and must clean out before his sprayer will work, 


“6 ” 

Ospraymo’” Line 
Automatic Brushes with Mechanical Agitators are furnished 
with Empire King Barrel Pump and Watson-Ospraymo Potato 
Sprayer, also with all LEADER Gasoline Engine machihes. 
The prices are low considering the efficiency, durability and 
capacity. Are you interested? A postal will bring you into 
7 touch with our nearest agency. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 226 11th St., Elmira, N. Y. 





























rorkner Orchard 
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Sea: .6 UtiVvator 

} Does more work with less draft and leaves a. 
better surface mulch than any other cultivator made. 


it Works Right Up To Your Trees 


Cultivating the entire surface beneath low branches 
without disturbing boughs or fruit. Write for cata- 
" ‘ogue and free book “Modern Orchard Tillage. 


600 Nevade Street, Marshalitown, lowa 
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All over the country men are tearing 

off wood, "gs paper, tin and galvan- 
ized roofs. Nailing on “Tightcote” 
S-T-E-E-L. For only “Tightcote’ STEEL 
can be rot-proof, fire-proof and rust-proof. 
It had to come, for this is the Age of Steel, 


Cheaper, Too! 


Curiously enough, Steel shingles, as we 
sell them, direct from factory to user, are 
now cheaper than wood. 

And easier put on. Instead of nailing 
one ata time, these shingles go on in big 
clusters—100 or more at once. No extras 
needed. Nospecialtools. No expert work- 
men. Nopainting required. Yet practi 
mo wear-out to an Edwards Steel Roof. 


How Rust Was Done Away With 


Ordinary metal roofingrusts. Thisdoesn’t. For 
we invented a method which, applied to Open 
Hearth Steel, absolutely prevents rust from get- 
ting otarted. Called The **Edwards Tightcote 
Process.”’ It does the work like magic, as 125,000 
users are glad to omits. sti iad taal 

e not only se irect, but pay 
Edwards Offer the freight. Nosuch roofing bar- 
gain ever offered before. Just send Postal for Roof Book 
No, 1254. Then see if you ever before saw such prices 
and such quality. Please give size of roof, if you cane 


THE EDWARDS MFG. COMPANY 
1204-1254 Lock St. CINCINNATI, OHIO” 

















































Stop Using Sie 


STUART’S PLAPAG * PADS 
fre different from the truss, 
being medicine applicators i 





made - ive pur~ 
posely to hold the flabb: 


canno 
he pubic bone. Thousands 
have successfully treated 
themselves at home without 
hindrance from work—most 
obstinate cases conquered. 








Reduced Fac-Simile ! 
Gold Medal. 


Grand Prix. 
= velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded 


Soft 
Gold Medal and Grand ess of recovery is 
matural, so afterwards no further use for trusses, e 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely 

Write us TODAY. Address, 


Plapao Laboratories, Block 1115, St. Louis, Mo. 


WE 
F 


10 to 50% more money for you to ship Raw Furs, 
Horse and Cattle Hides to us than to sell at home. 
Write tr 000 Of List, ape Trap mbipping ide 
soox Hunters’ and Trappers’ Gulde 

Best thing on the subject ever written. 
Illustrating all Fur Animals. Leather 


nd, 459 pages. Price $2.00. To Hide 
pers, $1.25. Writetoday. 














and Fur Ship 
ANDERSCH BEOS., Dept, 104, Minneapolis, Minn. 








We want 2 number of Salesmen for counties in west: 
ern New York and Pennsylvania. We want hustling, 
active men to handle the S. M. Co. line of ae comprising 
a full line of Household, Stock and Poultry Remedies, Toilet 
Articles, Extracts, Spices and Baking Powder. Reasonable 
‘Terms, Large Profits. Learn what our Salesmen are doing. 
Write for our Plan which explains our proposition fully. No 


The Orchard a Boon to Old Age. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor. 

Most assets of a farm are considered 
for their present benefit and not for their 
future good. The orchard, however, is 
one of the things on a farm that not onl 
serves to bring money to the pocket-boo 
for the present but is a boon in the old 
age of farmers. It has been said by 
farmers who have had orchards that an 
orchard is a bank account and no man 
that ever owned an orchard ever dis- 
credits its benefits. 

L. G. Stevens of Somerset County, 
Maine is one of the farmers who declares 
that an orchard though poor is one of the 
most important parts of a farm. He is 
ready to say that apples from an orchard 
selling at one dollar per barrel bring good 
profit. Though the yield may be small 
the orchard pays but Mr. Stevens also 
declares that like anything else, though 
it may be paying, it pays best with atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Stevens has an orchard of 1800 
trees. Some of them are just coming into 
bearing and others are 30 years old. He 
believes that an orchard should be culti- 
vated every year from the time that it is 
set out until it stops bearing at the end 
of its lifetime. His slogam is that one 
tree cultivated around it is better than a 
dozen trees without cultivation. He 
believes that profit enough is derived 
from cultivation of an orchard to pay for 
all the labor expended. He even goes so 
far as to say that grass should be kept 
entirely clear from the trees. 

He raises in his orchard the Ben Davis 
apple, Baldwin, Farmer’s Reward and the 


modern methods of ppt and dis- 
tribution; they reeeive for themselves, 
it has been calculated, less than half what 
the public pays forthe produce they raise; 
their political influence is strikingly dis- 
proportionate to their jpumbers and their 


economic importance.’ 
—9———_ 


A Young Orchard on 100 Feet of 
Ground. 

Every country home should be supplied 
with fruit from the home orchard, says 
T. B. Symons, Dean, School of Horti- 
culture. It is to be regretted that even 
many farmers have got out of the habit 
of keeping a good garden and raising 
enough fruit to supply the home the year 
round. The pu g of such articles 
of food, which should be raised in abun- 
dance at home, is adding to this cost of 
high living, as some put it; but the subur- 
banite has gone to the country to live in 
nature’s best, and he should aim to grow 
as much fruit and vegetables as possible. 
Of course, I alle te eeny places it is 
difficult to secure labor, especially as the 
head of the home trots off to the city every 
day. It is difficult for him to direct what 
he desires done in the garden. He can 
better tend the garden himself at spare 
moments in morning and evening, and 
really that is one of the joys of living in 
the suburbs—to get in real touch with 
Mother Earth. 

What pleasure it is for the city man to 
put on overalls and dig his garden! Why, 
the corn that comes out of the suburban- 
ite’s garden is the best that was ever 
grown. The tomatoes are simply out of 
sight; the beets are sweet and everything 
is the best! 


— 


above, but such yields are possible unde 
favorable conditions. J have no fear thay 
there will ever be a glut of first-clags 
apples and, while there cad been immense 
plantings in the East during recent years 
there is room for more good apples. It ig 
one of the finest fruits to eat the year 
round. There is always an opportunity 
to sell a first-class product. Our Eastern 
markets should not handle a single Wes. 
tern apple. We should be able to supp 
our own markets with Eastern fruit. 

the suburbanite should plan to plant at 
least enough apple trees this fall or nex 
spring to supply his family and some tg 
supply the families of his friends in the 
city. The suburbanite will of necessity 
adopt intensive culture, and not on 
should he raise apples, but peaches an 
or small fruits, such as blackberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries, grapes, straw. 
berries and others can be raised in suff. 
cient quantities on a small place to supply 
the home during their season. 

Finally, don’t think from this article 
that it is only necessary to stick a tree ip 
the ground and expect to pull fruit from 
it in a few years. Trees must be given 
attention as other crops to secure results, 
Care must be taken in selecting varieties, 
planting and other details. e location 
of the trees as regards air drainage, ag 
well as surface drainage, is important 


—_——__—_0-->—- 

‘‘Americans have much to learn from 
in the matter of provident, scientific, an 
intensive farming; but, apart from that, 
we are not very much more advanced than 
they are in the organization of agriculture 
as a business or in our political recogni. 
tion of rural interests. It is in Ireland 
that the visiting Commissioners will find 
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Here is a pile consisting of 3000 bushels of apples. No one would pile up first class apples in this way. These a-e second class apples intended fo 





earier varieties. He believes that the 
Baldwins are best adapted to New Eng- 
land conditions. They are hardier and 
are better for shipping purposes. He 
finds that the Baldwin though it does not 
come into bearing as soon as some other 
varieties, yet it will bear in bigger quan- 
tities when it does come into bearing. 

Mr. Stevens owns a large farm and does 
general farming besides caring for his 
orchard. He declares that there is a good 
deal of satisfaction in knowing that every 
fall though the crops of annual rotation 
may fail there is the orchard; though it 
may have a small yield yet it will furnish 





rience necessary as we teach you. Secure your Home 
Portory while yet open. WRITE TODAY + 


SACINAW MEDICINE Co. 
SAGINAW Box 407 MICHIGAN 





Ruptured People— | 
Get This On 60 Days Trial 


You know you can’t possibly tell anything about a truss or 
enything else for rupture merely by trying it on, for a truss or | 
@0 called ‘‘appliance’’ may seem all right at first and afterward | 
Prove utterly worthless. 

But here is something you can try sixty dsys—just as a test— | 
without having to risk a single cent. 


| 






Away with Leg-Strap | 
and Spring Trusses 


So far as we know, our guaranteed 
rupture holder is the only thing of any 
kind for rupture that you can get on \ 
60 days trial—the only thing we know a 
of coop enough to stand such a long and thorough test. It’s the | 
famous Cluthe Automatic Massaging Truss—made on an abso- | 
lutely new principle—has 18 patented features. Self-adjusting. 
Does away with the misery of wearing belts, leg-straps and 
springs. Guaranteed to hold at eli times-~including when you | 
are working, taking a bath, etc. cured in case sfter case | 
that seemed hopeless. 

Write for Free Book of Advice.—Cloth-bound, 104 pages. | 
Explains the dangers of operation. Shows just what's wrong | 
with elastic and spring trusses, and why drugstores should no 
more be allowed to fit trusses than to perform operations. Ex- 
poses the humbugs—shows how old-fashioned worthless trusses 
are sold under false and misleading names. Tells all about the | 


j 


an income. He stated a short time ago 


| that the hired man’s pay could be assured 


if a man owned an orchard; that the 


| farmer can be sure of some ready money 


each fall. 

Mr. Stevens has found that there is 
always a good market for apples. He 
sells a great many of his in Liverpool. 
He sells them without solicitation and the 
money is immediately forthcoming. 


Of a need for improvement and reform 
in American agricultural methods, says 
London Times. 

“In spite of a lavish expenditure by 
the States on nipiontiornt colleges, of 
exceptional advantages in the way of soil, 
climate, and market facilities, and of a 
steady inrush of the best European pea- 
sants, the American farmer remains all 


|but the worst in the world. He has 


settled on the land like the locusts, ex- 
hausted it, and moved on; and altho the 
products of the farm suppl not far short 
of half the materials used by American 
manufacturers, and account for some 70 


|per cent. of the country’s exports, the 


time is not far distant when the United 
States will be hard prest to feed its own 
people. Agriculture, the only indispen- 
sable industry, is also the only industr 

in America that, taken as a whole, is 
still unorganized. The American farmers 





care and attention we give you. Endorsements from over $00 / 4S & class—there are some exceptions, 
i i ns. ri nd oul 0 * . . e 

Dee ee nary wand wo meg ty making 2 00 day test withow Particularly in Wisconsin and among the 

risking 8 penny. fruit-growers on the Pacific slope—have 


Box 91, Cluthe Co., 125 E. 23rd St., New York City not yet mastered even the elements of 


Apples can be raised much easier than 
vegetables. So, Mr. Suburbanite, I care 
not how lazy you be or how tired you 
are when you come home from your city 
labor, you can ly arrange to plant 
the trees along the edges of your place, 
and, in fact, use them for shade in many 
places, and with just a little attention pro- 
duce splendid fruit that when properly 
cared for will keep your family supplied 
the year around. 

As a commercial proposition think of 


this. It is not am unusual occurrence to 
see an 8-year-old apple tree produce two 
barrels of apples. suburbanite should 


be able to sell his extra fruit direct to the 
consumer in the oity and thus secure a 
good price. At$3a barrel his trees would 
give $6. He can place about 30 trees of 
standard varieties on an acre. Moreover, 
in planting apples it is best to plant 
standards—that is, winter apples, such 


as Stayman Winesap, Winesap ero, 
Rome, Vork and others, placing these 40 
feet apart and plant fillers of summer 


varieties, such ag w Transparent 
Early Ripe, Williame’ Early Red an 

others. The summer apples will bear 
earlier than the standards. In four or 
five years you receive a few apples 
from some of the trees. You would thus 
have summer and winter apples with 
trees standing 20 feet apart. There is 
just as much money in summer apples as 
there is in winter apples when properly 
handled. 

To make a success in raising apples, 
the grower must first love trees and love 
4 tgs Fn them. He — learn some- 
thing ut treating them to prevent 
injury from San Jose scale, borers, cod- 
ling moth, blight and other insects and 
diseases. These pests are easily controlled 
by the application of proper remedies. It 
is not possible to go into this matter in 
this article, but parties interested can 
secure this information free by writing to 
the Maryland Agricultural College. 

in most any kind of 
soil and when fed and cared for will yield 
good returns. It is not, of course, always 
possible to secure the yields mentioned 


Apple trees 


such enlightenment as the British Isles 
are capable of furnishing on the subjec 

of their inquiry. With the principles an 

practices of co-operation they will already 
have familiarized themselves at first hand 
during their Continental tour. But in 
Ireland they will see what can nowhere 
else be seen—an English-speaking com- 
munity applying these principles and 
practices to their own conditions and ip 
many ways improving on them. They 
will also see in the Irish Department of 
Agriculture and its activities and consti- 
tution an official institution laboring with 
the people as well as for them, keeping in 
touch with the needs of each district with- 
out losing its centralized efficiency, an 
bringing State aid to agriculture in suc 
a way as to evoke and supplement, bul 
not to supplant, self-help and individual 
initiative.’ 


—_—_—_—_—O 
Blind Man as Farmer. 

There is a blind man who is a successful 
farmer. His name is Rufus I. Warren 
and his home is near South Bridgeton. 
He has been blind for 30 years, and during 
that time has successfully operated 4 
farm of about 75 acres. He keeps a dairy 
of 10 to 12 cows, some young stock, an 
hires all of the usual cropping work of the 
farm. Mr. Warren's part of the farm 
work is to care for the live stock and the 
opp mony He feeds and otherwise cares 
for the live stock without any assistance 
whatever. He milks the cows and climbs 
into the hay mow and throws down rough- 
age. He also cares for a flock of Rhode 
Island Reds, which produce eggs 
abundance. 

Mr. Warren lost his eyesight when he 
was a young man. He helped his father 
build the barn on his farm and has 
many improvements which are designed 
to assist him in doing his work convél- 
iently and easily. Recently Mr. Warrel 
installed a system of running water from 
a spring into the house and barn. The 
house overflow is the barn supply. Fro 
a barrel in his barn the water runs into # 
trough 42 feet long placed in front of the 
cows. The trough is made of pine logs. 
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RURAL LIFE NOTES. 
Soil Fertility in Germany. 

Fertilizers are used in Germany in 
growing measure and to a far greater 
extent than in the United States, writes 
Consul General Thackara of Berlin. 
There are, indeed, few countries in which 
the per acre expenditure for fertilizers 
is as high as in Germany. 

In earlier times very stringent clauses 
were regularly inserted in leases with 
a view to the preservation of the fer- 
tility of the land. They dealt with the 
rotation of crops and other methods of 
cultivation, including manuring, and 
usually contained an absolute prohibition 
of the sale of straw, hay, natural manure, 
etc. It is the present custom, brought 
about by the introduction of artificial 
fertilizers and a better scientific a 
ciation of agricultural methods, to leave 
all such stipulations out of leases as far 
as possible and to prescribe merely that 
when hay, straw, natural manures, etc., 
are sold, artificial manure in correspond- 
ing quantity shall be purchased and added 
to the ground. 

Some restriction is, however, usually 
placed on the sale of hay and straw during 
the last two years of the term of the lease, 
and it is provided that, as the lease draws 
to a close, insurance indemnity received 
for the loss of straw by fire shall go to the 
lessor or to the subsequent lessee. 

It is not the custom to assign a certain 
degree of fertility to the land when the 
lessee enters into possession and to liqui- 
date in money any amelioration or deter- 
ioration which is found to have occurred 
at the termination of the lease. The 
lessor is protected against his land being 
abused by a right which he enjoys at any 
time to look into the management of the 
farm and to examine to a greater or less 
extent the farmer’s accounts. 

In 1907, 86 per cent. of the agricultural 
land of Germany was being worked by its 
owners and 13 per cent. by lessees. The 
former amounted to 91,681,020 acres; the 
latter to 13,621,280. 

WESTERN FARMERS COMING EAST. 

Many Western farmers are buying 
farms in New York state and locating 
on them. These farmers with few ex- 
ceptions are good business men, having 
the money to pay for their farms and 
equipment, and possessing an abundance 
of self confidence, push and energy. Those 
who have in additon to these qualifica- 
tions the ability to adapt their plans and 
methods to Eastern conditions are suc- 
cessful; those who ‘‘know it all” and will 
not learn are doomed to disappointment 
and failure. 1¥ ba \ 

There are opportunities in this state 
for hundreds of good Western farmers 
to develop profitable farms and pleasant 
homes. They will find a hearty welcome, 
and a number of advantages which new 
countries can not give them. 

THE NATION’S WASTE. 

It has been said, and truthfully, that 
no matter how many head of stock the 
farmer keeps on his farm, or what he may 
grow on his acres, if he does not buy 
manure, fertilizer or feedstuffs grown on 
somebody else’s acres, he will reduce the 
fertility of his soil. For every egg that 
is sold, for every pound of pork that goes 
to the market, and for every quart of 
milk or pound of butter that the cows 

roduce from the crops, a return to the 
and must be made. The farmer cannot 
make this return unless he buys either 
manure, fertilizer or feedstuffs. While 
one farmer improves his land and in- 
creases the fertility of the soil, some 
acres, owned by some one somewhere who 
raised the feed, are suffering for it in re- 
duced fertility. . 

We must take a lesson from Europe, 
where nothing goes to waste. The city 
sewage is one of the largest and best 
sources of nitrogen and the fertile fields 
adjoining the great cities on the European 
continent, where it is the leading source 
of soil-enriching, prove that it makes 
good crops. The 700,000,000 gallons of 
sewage which New York forces into the 
ocean are a direct waste to the farmers 
of New York and New Jersey. If we 
figure the loss of this one city alone at 
the commercial rate demanded for nitro- 
gen, we find that it amounts to $200,000 
every day or $72,000,000 every year. 
This cannot go on forever. Some day 
some one will devise ways and means to 
turn this rich fertilizer into the garden 
districts and fields adjoining New York, 
whose owners, when they once have 
learned its great value, will gladly pay 
for it the equivalent in money. 

FOOLS HIMSELF, NOT OTHERS. 

_The breeder who thinks himself in- 
telligent and business-like, but whose 
barns and stables are inconvenient, dis- 
orderly, and unclean, and whose eattle 
are ill-kept and uncomfortable, is fooling 
himself, but not others, says the “‘Hol- 
stein-Friesian Register.’ 

A breeder expresses himself in his stock 
as definitely as do other workers in the 
output of hand or brain. It is neither 
intelligent nor business-like to have un- 
cleanly or inconvenient conditions any- 
where; nor for a man to maintain a stable- 


ful of uncomfortable, unclean and un- 
healthy animals, however well-bred they 
may be. No business or work of any kind 
can properly be said to be successful that 
has not produced, somewhere among its 
results, increased happiness and comfort 
for mankind.’”’ 
EASTERN OPPORTUNITIES. 

Down in Eastern Maine are hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land that for 
many years has produced nothing of 
marketable value except buckleberries. 
This land is comparatively level and has 
been found to be very productive. Last 
year twenty acres of wild land broken 
for the first time produced 5000 bushels 
of potatoes or 250 bushels to the acre. 
Grain crops and all vegetables suitable 
for northern conditions flourished on the 
virgin soil of the huckleberry ‘‘barrens.”’ 

This land would have made profitable 
farms for several thousand American 
farmers, but they overlooked the oppor- 
tunities in the East for the uncertainties 
and hardships of the West. Now it is 
being bought up by the railroads, and is 
to be divided into farms and sold to 
Swedes and Poles, at a low price. The 
best farm land can be bought in that part 
of Maine for $15 an acre. 

0 


The Hudson River. 


New York City is indeed fortunate in 
having such a river as the Hudson at its 
very gates. Within a few hours’ sail from 
its very mouth is some of the grandest 
river scenery in the world—scenery which 
compares favorably, if it does not surpass, 
the castle-crowned heights of the Rhine. 
For miles and miles in the Highland 
region, the river flows through a moun- 
tainous country where the hills rise 
directly from the water’s edge and ascend 
to noble and majestic heights. The 
banks and surrounding mountains are 
clothed in full forest, and every turn of 
the river reveals a new picture which 
seems more superb than the last. Here, 
in the twentieth century, you can gaze on 
the identical scenes which greeted the 
eyes of Hendrick Hudson and but little 
of their original, majestic beauty will be 
missing. 








—__9—_—_—— 
Too Many Laws. 

Over-legislation is responsible for a 
very large proportion of the evils from 
which we are suffering today, but our 
reformers, instead of taking the lesson 
to heart and advocating the repeal of 
mischievous statutes, busy themselves 
in demanding that new laws be passed, 
which are destined, if the reformers 
succeed, to add to the mischief. All of 
this eugenic legislation is “‘bunk.” And 
so is most other legislation, for that 
matter. 

_——)——— 
Inspiration. 
From Opportunity. 

Without inspiration the best powers of 
the mind are dormant. ‘There is a tinder 
in us which needa to be quickened with 
sparks.—Herder. 





_ Trifles make perfection, but perfection 
is no trifle. 





Hope is a good anchor, but it needs 
something to grip.—Pro. 





I have always been a quarter of an hour 
before my time, and it has made a man of 
me.—Nelson. 





It has been well said that our anxiety 
does not empty to-morrow of its sorrows, 
but only empties to-day of its strength — 
Spurgeon. 





Perseverance, self-reliance, energetic 
effort, are doubly strengthened when you 
rise from a failure to battle again.—Anon. 





__ Difficulties may surround our path, but 
if the difficulties be not in ourselves, they 
may generally be overcome.—Jowett. 





As a field, however fertile, can yield no 
fruit without culture, so neither can the 
mind of man withcut education.—Sen. 





Do not lose the present in vain per- 
——_ about the future. If fortune 
ours to-day, she may smile to-morrow.— 
Sir T. Martin. 





If you resolve to do right, you will soon 
do wisely; but resolve only to do wisely, 
and you will never do right.—Ruskin. 





The field is cpen to talent and merit is 
sure of its reward. The gifts with which 
industry are crowned are her own.—Claud. 

Energy will do anything that can be 
done in this world; no talents, no cir- 
cumstances, no opportunities will make a 
two-legged po to a@ man without it.— 
Goethe. 





What an inaccessible stronghold that 
man poseune who is always in earnest 
with himself and the things around him.— 





Goethe. 


Timber Cut in August Lasts Long. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—I read 
an interesting article in the Fruit Grower 
about soaking posts in crude oil to make 
them last, stating that cedar posts would 
last fifteen years. On my old farm are a 
lot of chestnut posts that have been in 
35 years and look good for 20 years more. 
I know this for I helped cut and split 
them. They were cut in August. The 
great seerct for making timber last is to 
cut the trees in August. Work it up the 
next winter if you wish. Basswood for 
dump boards will last four or five times 
as long if trees are cut in August than 
if cut in winter.—M. A. Basher, 1. Ake 

—_—_—_—0O-—-—-""— 
What is Success? 


The following answer to the question: 
a is success?”’ received a prize of 


FASE 
“He has achieved success who has lived 

well, laughed often and loved much; who 
has gained the respect of intelligent men 
and the love of little children; who has 
filled his niche and accomplished his task; 
who has left the world better than he 
found it, whether by an improved poppy, 
a perfect poem or a rescued soul; who has 
never lacked appreciation of earth’s 
beauty or failed to express it; who has 
always looked for the best in others and 

iven the best he had; whose life was an 
inspiration; whose memory was a bene 
diction.’’—Exchange. 
()-——--—~ 


In all trees you raise, have some regard 
to the stock, as well as the graft or bud; 
for the first will have a share in giving 
taste and season to the fruits it pro- 
duces, how little soever it is usually 
observed by our gardeners,—Sir William 
Temple. 





——_ 0O-" 
Dry-Farming. 

Dry-farming, so called, is said by farm 
scientists to be merely better farming. 
It was once supposed to apply only to 
those districts which get less than 20 
inches of rainfall annually. In recent 
years it has been demonstrated that its 
principles are as vital in regions of fre- 
quent or occasional drought, no matter 
what the rainfall, as in districts which are 
known as semi-arid. ,Dry-farming, as 
now known, is merely a system of soil 
tillage whereby farmers may reduce 
evaporation and may establish a storage 
reservoir in the soil which will hold the 
rainfall until they are ready to use it. 

A remarkable illustration of this was 
iven at the Government experiment 
arm in Lichtenburg, South Africa, in 
1912, where 17 bushels of wheat per acre 
were grown under a registered rainfall 
of one-half an inch between planting time 
and harvest. A‘ 

Dry-farming is today attracting the 





attention of the entire world. Sixty per 
cent. of the earth’s agricultural po 
gets less than 20 inches of rainfall an- 
nually, and it is generally considered that 
any system of soil cultivation which will 
permit the growth of good crops under 
such conditions demands the attention 
of every agricultural country. It is 
because of this fact that delegates from 
thirty or more nations, covering every 
continent on the giobe, will meet in Tulsa, 
Okla., from October 22 to November 1 te 
study the proposed methods for the con- 
quest of dommes throughout the world. 


—_——_?0O--— 
Would Dwarf Trees. 


A novel proposition to increase the 
orchard yield of the country by dwarfin 
all fruit trees and plants was advocate 
by Prof. C. P. Close, a pomologist of the 
Department of Agriculture in a lecture 
on “The Home Fruit Garden.”’ Prof. 
Close’s lecture was one of others delivered 
by experts of the department, designed 
to help the city man reduce the cost of 
living by teaching him how to grow fruit, 
weaeteinian and flowers in his own back 

ard. 

“T grow fifty varieties of fruits on less 
than a quarter of an acre of land at my 
own home,” said Prof. Close, ‘‘and any 
other man can do the same. The secret 
is in dwarfing all trees by pruning or 
pinching off the top buds till they do not 
exceed a height of two feet above the 
ground. In this way the full strength 
of the tree or plant is given entirely to 
fruiting.” 





o---"— 


No Meat to Eat 100 Years From Now. 

“The twenty-first century American 
will be an anaemic creature, nourished by 
rice and vegetables, slothful, and as lack- 
ing in initiative as a lower caste China- 
man. This is the transformation that 
will be wrought when the present suppl 
of rich, red beef is completely chemin 

“Porterhouse steak will be sold at 
$1 per pound within the next ten years 
unless the farmers of the United States 
are educated at once to the necessity of 
raising more cattle,’’ said Bischoff, ‘‘and 
if that era ever sets in there will be quickly 
noted a national decline. Much of the 
virile force of the American a is 
derived from rich, red juicy beef.” 

—_——l)—_ 
Farm Value of Lime. 


Lime is used for many purposes on the 
farm. It is the cheapest of all disin- 
fectants and is very useful when applied 
as whitewash for the disinfection and 
sweetening of cellars, privies, barnes, 
stables, poultry houses and other build- 
ings. Unless it can be kept from the air, 
lime-wash should be made up fresh before 
using. Air-slaked lime is of no value as a 
disinfectant. 
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Commercial Sulphur 


FOR SPRAYING AND INSECTICIDE PURPOSES. 


Brooklyn Brand 


99% Pure 


Manulactured by Battelle & Renwick 163 Front Street, New York 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
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“+ |:| This Coupon is worth at least.25 cents to you |] § 
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THE FAMOUS LEVIN 
PRUNER 


One of the strongest and 
easiest cutting pruning shears 
made. Itisjust the right size, 
opens automatically and is 
made of the very best steel. 
Probably more of the Levin 
Pruners are in use today than 
any other pruning shears. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The Levin Pruner postpaid and Green’s Fruit Grower for two whole years, 
$1.00 or sent free to you if you send us two new yearly subscribers and $1.00. 
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Green Planted Seeds that Produced 
Rhode Island Greening 


History. of this Great Apple, First to Appear in Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The original tree still stands in Rhode 
Islandin the towm of Foster and is over 


160 years old. 

The farm of Thomas R. Drowne within 
the limits of the town of Foster, R. L., 
not far from the Connecticut state line, 
is the home of the original Rhode Island 
Greening apple tree. This tree possesses 
considerable historical interest and is a 
mecca for travelers from all over the 
Providence plantations. Not many days 
ago the Rhode Island Horticultural 
Society chartered a couple of cars on pur- 
pose to go out to Foster to visit the old 
tree. It stands in the rear of the Drowne 
residence enclosed by a wire netting and 
propped up with several rails and poles. 
The trunk is seared and gnarled and looks 
devoid of life, but bright green branches 
crop out at the top each season and bear a 
few apples to indicate that the struggle 
for existence is not yet abandoned. Mr. 
Drowne’s report on the crop issummarized 
by him as follows: ‘‘The tree has borne 
this year some thirty or forty apples, a 
dozen or more of them as fine specimens 
as I ever saw, large and perfect as fruit 
from a young tree.” 

It is a wonder that the famous Green- 
ings should have been developed from 


Mt. Hygeia, for that is the local name of |; 


the hill in Foster. About 160 years ago, 
perhaps earlier than that, the tree in 
question appeared on the hillside as a 
sapling. Now it measures more than ten 
feet in circumference at the base. Dr. 
Solomon Drowne purchased the farm in 
1801 and erected what was and is the third 
house to occupy the site near the old apple 
tree. He purchased the farm from Henry 
Jones and learned the history of the tree 
and passed it down to his family. Mr. 
Jones at that time called attention to the 
old tree, dying from extreme age, as the 
most valuable tree on the place. Dr. 
Drowne, prompted by the remark and 
his desire to perpetuate so fine a fruit, 
had the soil, which seemed rather poor, 
removed from the tree for some eight feet 
in a circle and new rich earth supplied. 
Then the doctor pruned it of all dead 
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Prof it 
Yielding 
raVeleli= 
Region 


the States of Visginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
Mississippi, Tennessee or Kentucky sent free on request. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 
Boom 44 Southern Railway 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


a eet EY widely known firms in the country. 


N Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee, thou- 

sands of acres of unexcelled apple lands, capable of returning 
enormous profits, can now be purchased at extremely low prices. 
These mountain cove lands of disintegrated rock, mineral and 
decayed plant formation (the greatest requisites for the pro- 
duction of the finest fruit) can be purchased 


From $15 An Acre Up 


The large assortment of varieties, extremely low 

Cost for land, the especially favored climate, the abundant rainfall, ample 
Sunshine, excellent air drainage and the fact that 6 to 12 cents per box puts 
Southeastern fruit on the New York City market, is convincing evidence 
that this section excels all others as an apple and general fruit growing 
country. Virginia alone in 1912 produced over 1,200,000 barrels of apples, 

OBTAIN FURTHER PARTICULARS 
Lists of fruit lands for sale, our magazine, the ‘‘Southern Field’’, or booklets on 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Washington, D, ©. 





one-half bushel, this year thirty or forty 
apples. 

Note to Editor: Mr. Green: I found 
the above history of the Rhode Island 
Greening with a Miss Fanny Green, who 
is 91 years old and as bright and lively 
as agirl. She tells me her great grand- 
father, Ahaziah Green, (her father was 


branches and in a few years had the satis- Jarnes Green) was the man who took the 


faction of seeingaflourishing tree yielding 
a bountiful harvest of Greenings. That 
was more than a hundred years ago, and 
his children, grandchildren and great 
grandchildren have seen the tree and 
tasted its fruit. Thomas R. Drowne, the 
present owner, when a boy found there 
was a big hollow limb in the old tree large 
enough for him to crawl into. Scions 
from the tree have scattered all over the 
New England and Middle Atlantic States. 
The apple now sold as a Greening is not 
what it once was. The taste is a long 
way from the original. The apple from 


and planted them. This tree was the 
original Rhode Island Greening. She is 
eager to find some one of the Greens that 
are related to her. I am writing to dif- 
ferent branches of the Greens to see if I 
can get any clue to her family for her. 
They came from the central part of New 
York State. My name was Green also, 
but another branch. I have long been a 
subscriber to your magazine and am very 
much interested in fruit growing.—Mrs. 
J. A. Carpenter, Conn. 

o-———— 

THE FARMER’S GUIDEFRUIT NOTES 

PRICE OF APPLE TREES, 

The price of anything is determined by 
the supply and demand. ‘At the south 
pole the discoverers found ice in abun- 
dance, but there was no demand. It had 
no value. The average southern Hoosier 
is not an apple man. He would not give 
any more for land with a good orchard on 
it than he would if there were no orchard, 
or probably not so much. He is like the 
woman that bought Mrs. Harrison’s honey 
in neat sections. She had no use for the 
lumber. So she squashed the honey out. 
The average southern Indiana man don’t 
| want his ground encumbered with apple 
trees. But there are a few that do. 
Buyers are coming in and good orchards 
and even good orchard sites have an 
orchard value. This value is sure to 
increase. Good five-year old trees, I 
should think would add $40 to $50 per 
acre to the value of the land. It would 
be easy to sell our land for three times its 
value before the orchards were on it. 

WORMY APPLES. 

Why are cur apples so wormy? Well, 
yes, we would like to know. It is very 
trying to suffer such a loss and be no 
wiser. Wesprayedabundantly. Our last 
spraying in July still covers many of the 
apples profusely. The worms have gone 
inright through thisspray. Thissuggests 
that the poison was not good. We can 
hardly entertain this idea because it was 
bought from one of the oldest and most 
We 
furnished arsenate of lead to many other 
parties. Some of them have wormy 
apples some not. In the experimental 
orchard we used a different brand. The 
apples there are not much wormy. Our 
paste arsenate was emulsified by com- 
pressed air. We cannot see how this 
could in any way affect its poisonous 
qualities. When we tried to spray lime- 
sulphur with carbonic acid gas, the gas 
decomposed the lime sulphur. But what 
could compressed air do to arsenate of 
lead? Sometimes we try to explain the 
matter by saying that apples being so 
abundant last year many moths were 
grown. The winter being so mild these 
wintered over, so that we had an unusual 
number to fight.—Joe A. Burton. 


The Farm Orchard. 
While it is unlikely that commercial 
apple orchards will ever be extensively 




















Rhode Island Greening. 


the old tree in Foster is a sound large 
apple with a tendency to blush as it 
ripens. 

Dr. Solomon Drowne came from Penn- 
sylvania to Rhode Island in 1801. Theo- 
dore Foster then retired from Congres- 
sional life and took up his residence in the 
town honored by his name. Hygeia farm 
comprises 200 acres and is situated on one 
of the highest points in the state. In the 
days before the war the old mansion 
harbored a fugitive slave. Dr. Drowne’s 
determination to preserve the old apple 
tree resulted in giving it two centuries of 
life. Today there is not a tree more 
famous. The supply of apples varies. 
In 1895 the crop was two bushels, in 1899 











The New Excelsior T elescope 


ry — fi = IA © gpa 


CREE RE EP STEEL GPA 
WITH SOLAR EYE PIECE. 
\RUIT FARMERS are more and more each year bringing Scientific instruments 


into use about their farms, both for profit and pleasure. 
the foremost among farmers are GREEN’s Fruir GROWER readers. 
Telescope, like the Excelsior, will pay for itself on a farm over and over again. 


established on land highly adapted to 
corn and grain growing, every farmer 
should plan to have a few trees of select 
apples, for the use of hisown family. The 
amount of satisfaction derived from a 
small number of trees cannot be measured 





BL Po Oe eEgert in dollars and cents as the fruit is made 
Sug oe oreo ts L'Sase, ogi available at times of the year and in quan- 
ote tities in which it probably would not be 


purchased. A dozen good trees will pro- 
duce much enjoyment without a notice- 
able expenditure of time or money. 

The orchard site should be on high, 
clay ground if possible as the trees will 
last much longer than if set in black loam 
orpoorly drained soil. The ground should 
be broken deep early in the fall and the 
A good | trees carefully set out in rows about two 
It rods apart. A great deal of importance 

should be attached to the source of the 


It is conceded that 





enables the farmer to inspect fences, count stock and take note of what his employes | young trees as a large number of disap- 
are doing at a distance; to say nothing about the pleasure and information to be | pointments have resulted from trees which 


gained for the whole family by viewing landscapes while on excursions to mountains | 
or the sea, studying the sun-spots or eclipses by the use of the Solar eye-piece or 


dark lenses. 


They are brass bound, brass safety ¢ap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 
powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. 
Objects miles away are brought to view with 


No farmer should be without one. 
astonishing clearness. 


HOW TO GET IT 


By a very little pleasant effort any man, woman or child van get four of 


have not come true to variety. The 
safest way is to buy direct from a reliable 
nurseryman and insist that he give your 
order the careful attention that it de- 
serves. In selecting the varieties, the 
aim should be to have one tree bearing at 
all times through the summer and as many 
winter apples as are needed. A_ good 
selection should include one Yellow Trans- 
parent, one Marly Harvest, one Wealthy, 
one Maiden’s Blush, several Grime’s 
Golden, and as many of the following as 
are needed or desired: White Pippin, 
Pewaukee, Vandever, Stark, Rhode Island 


Guaranteed by the maker. 








their 


friends or neighbors to subscribe for GreEen’s Fruit Grower at our special intro-| Greening, Johnathan, Salome, Genct or 


ductory price of 35 cents. 


dollar, keep the extra forty cents. We will then send you the complete Telescope | aj 
all charges paid. DO IT TO-DAY while the special offer lasts. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. | 


Go out and get four new subscribers, send us only one| any other of the tried varieties of winter 


»ples. 

T'o set out a small orchard requires but 
little time, but the value of the fruit in 
adding tothe variety of the diet is difficult 
to overestimate and sufficient to repay all 
the outlay. 


Address 


seeds that this apple came from to Foster fi 


MONOLOGUE ON THE APPLE, 


Pippins Were Some of Earliest Im. 
portations. 

We bought the other day a small basket 
of Wealthy apples. The price paid wag 
seventy-five cents, and although we can. 
not be sure that they were grown in 
Monroe county, circumstantial evidence 
points that they were, for all the big and 


county style of picking, says Post Ex. 
press. 

_ They were delicious and there were 
just twenty-five of them, costly fruit for 
the apple belt and in season. So common 
has the apple become that it seems as if 
it had always been grown here. We know 
all about their productive qualities in 
the garden of Eden, probably those were 
the red-cheeked variety, like the Wealthys 


First Apples Grown Here. 


The first apples grown in this country 
were pippins, or if not the first, some of 
the earliest. Governor Endicott brought 
for his colony at Salem, seeds of apples, 
cherries, plums and some “‘tame turkeys.” 
This was in 1629. In Wood’s ‘New 
England Rarities,’ he says: ‘In 1639 
J. had half a score of fair pippins from 
Governor’s Island in Boston harbor,’ 
though he adds that these were the only 
apple or pear trees planted in that part 
of the country. 

Earlier than this, however, there was 
at least one apple tree growing in New 
England at York, Maine, for in 1635 the 
“Angel Gabriel” was wrecked at Pema- 
quid in the month of August. Her pas- 
sengers and cargo were saved, and among 
the latter was an apple tree in a tub, 
This was finally planted at York, where 
till at least 1880 it was still living and in 
bearing. 

In 1640 William Trask exchanges 250 
acres of land in Salem for 500 apple trees 
of three years’ growth from. Governor 
Endicott’s famou orchard. In 1671 
Wood says in his “Rarities” that “the 
country is replenished with large and 
fair orchards.’ 

OO OC 
Nova Scotia Apple Crop. 

Deputy Consul General Eugene M. 
Lamb, of Halifax, writes as follows: 

The Nova Scotia apple crop for 1913 
will be far below normai, cold wet weather 
at blossoming time and June frosts having 
inflicted much damage. Where the trees 
escaped they are receiving careful atten- 
tion, cultivation and spraying being 
carried on to an extent surpassing that of 
any other year. 
been purchased by the fruit growers of 
Annapolis Valley, which are proving very 
satisfactory. The varieties of apples 
which promise best this season are Green- 
ings, Fallawaters, Kings, Ribstons, and 
Starks, while Gravensteins and Baldwins 
will be very short. The apple yieid in 
1912 was 1,000,000 barrels, a much smaller 
crop than in 1911. 

—_——0----—- 
Broken Knees in Horses. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. H. Sweet, Va. 

The horse, when falling, naturally 
throws his knees forward, thus causing 
them to receive all th: a of the for- 
ward part of his body. Broken knees 
result. While this blemish may be slight 
or serious, according to circumstances, 
much depends upon the immediate treat- 
ment of thewounds. Washing thoroughly 
with warm water is the first thing to be 
done. Then ascertain whether the joint 
has been penetrated, that is to say, 
whether the capsular ligament containing 
the synovial fluid has been punctured or 
lacerated. The color of this fluid is 
yellowish and it_is of a peculiar, trans- 
parent nature. Probing is the only cer- 
tain way of dispelling all doubts, but as 
this aggravates the wounds, it should be 
seated to only when absolutely neces- 
sary. Linseed meal poultices applied 
after the thorough cleansing of the wounds 
will prevent or materially abate inflam- 
mation. 

The services of a skillful veterinary 
surgeon are required to close the wounds. 
In cases where the capsular ligament has 
been penetrated and the synovial fluid, or 
oint lubricant, continues to flow, the 
orse suffers much pain. High fever 
usually sets in and the animal may have 
to be killed. Prompt treatment is very 
important where the knees have been 
broken. Many otherwise merges per- 
fect horses have slight scars on the knees. 
Where the skin only has been broken and 
no serious results are manifest, the hair 
can sometimes be made to grow over the 
scars by applying blistering ointment to 
them, but this seaid not be done until 
the wounds are thoroughly healed. 

igiast 

Mary had been greatly interested in 
watching the men jn her grandfathers 
orchard putting bands around the fruit 
trees, ond asked a great many questions. 

Some weeks later, when in the city with 
her mother, she noticed a gentleman wit 
a mourning band around his sleeve. 

“Mamma,” she asked, ‘‘what’s to keep 
them from crawling up his other arm?” 
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Christmas—Outside The Inn. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

With pleasure we mention the birthdays paternal, 
Maternal, fraternal and others of kin; 5 

With int’rest count forward the days intervening, 
Then pleasant surprises we plan and begin. 


Sweet, sweet these love-tokens, tho’ small value 


meaning, : 
And sacred, if donor be friend or be kin, 
E’en treasured are they when faded and broken; 
Ah, priceless the casket these relics within. 


Gloria in excelsis to God, the All-Father, 


Who gave this rare Birthday, outside of “the Inn!” 


A charm, sweetness, halo makes sacred this, rather 
Than all other birthdays, tho’ grand mansion in. 


All-limitless blessing, free, broad as the earth, _ 
For weak ones and erring, was then ushered in,— 
Christ’s Natal Day! Hail it with joy, gifts, mirth! 
“God with us,’”’ the lowly, outside of at _ 


eee a a 
The Giving of Gifts. 

For parents who do not always put 
themselves in the places of their children, 
there is, perhaps, a lesson in this railway- 
car conversation reported by the New 
York Times: 
‘Were you sick yesterday?” asked the 
tall commuter as his neighbor settled into 
his accustomed seat. 


“Well,”? said the neighbor, “I wasn’t |f d 


really sick. I had what my grandfather 
used to call ‘a crick in my back,’ but it 
disappeared about ten o’clock. 

‘“‘And then,” said the tall commuter, 
“vou just hung around all day.” 

“No, I didn’t; I really had a fine day,”’ 
returned the ex-invalid. ‘I gave my 
little girl a present—a present there was 
no reason she should have got.”’ 

“You don’t have to have a reason to 
give a child a present!’’ grumbled the tall 
commuter. ‘The child herself is reason 
enough.”’ ; 

‘‘Nevertheless,”’ said the other, “‘nine 
people out of ten have a reason for giving 
even a child a present. It is Christmas 
or it ig Easter, or it is the child’s birthday, 
or the child has been sick and you give 
it a present because it was decent enough 
to get ‘well. They are all legitimate 
reasons for giving a child presents, but 
I didn’t resort to any of them. 

“You see, her doll fell and fractured 
its face beyond hope of recognition. It 
had been a handsome doll in its day, and 
the howl Hope sent up as she gazed on 
the fragments of its smug waxen face 
would curdle your blood. Now the usual 
thing would have been to tell her how 
soon it will be Christmas, or that her 
birthday is the fifteenth of next month. 
My wife did both.” : 

“Did she stop crying?” asked the tall 
commuter. 

“Not exactly,” said his friend; ‘‘and 
then I had my inspiration. [ went right 
down to the village and bought her the 
most stylish thing in wax you ever laid 
eyes on.”’ 

“You did the handsome thing, I must 
admit,’”? said the tall commuter, gener- 
ously, ‘‘and I suppose the younger daugh- 
ter was pleased.” 

‘‘Pleased doesn’t express it!’”? said the 
proud parent .‘‘No other doll ever got 
such areception. I wouldn’t have missed 
itforafarm. Well, we’re in the station.”’ 

“So we are,’”’ agreed the other. ‘Do 
you know, I think I’ll bring my boy home 
a pair of roller skates to-night, instead 
of waiting for his birthday. No reason 
why all the good feeling should stay at 
your end of the block, is there?’’ 

O- 
Feeding Birds in Winter. 


Chester A. Reed, in giving a list of the 
forces, which are working toward the 
decrease of bird life, ranks them as follows: 
man, the elements, accidents, cats, other 
animals, birds of prey, and snakes. 
peer 2 man, who stands first on this 
list, can also do much to lessen the de- 
struction wrought not only by himself, 
but also by other agencies, notably the 
elements, and cats. This article will be 
devoted to a discussion of the methods by 
which man can protect the birds from the 
elements during winter when this protec- 
tion is most needed. At that season, 
many birds die from cold and starvation. 

Since man has been in a large measure 
responsible for the great decrease in the 
number of birds, he should be willing to 
protect the ones that remain, and in some 
measure recompense them for the number 
he has destroyed. 

There are also very strong practical 
reasons for this protection. In winter 
our trees are covered with thousands of 
dormant insects and eggs, which will in 
spring become active enemies of the 
farmer, if they are not destroyed sooner 
by the birds or some other agency. 

The pe given the farmer by 
the birds is well shown in an experiment 
tried by Mr. Forebush. He placed suet 
and other food in an old neglected orchard 
one winter, and succeeded in attractin 
chickadees, nuthatches, woodpeckers, an 
creepers, which ate, in addition to the 
food provided, vast numbers of insects 
and their eggs. The next summer, this 
orchard and the one next it were the only 
ones in the neighborhood which bore any 
fruit. The other trees were precneety 
defoliated by the larvae of the canker- 





ADVERTISEMENT. 





THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN. 
Whether the gun is effective depends 


much depends upon the grading of trees 
and that trees well graded are worth far 
; < .” more than trees carelessly or fraudulently 
largely upon the man behind it. It is graded. People who buy of us have 
the same with nursery products. The learned by experience that Green’s Nur- 
man behind them, the man of character sery Co. are known far and wide as square 
and good repute, adds much to the value dealers, selling fresh dug, high grade 
of the trees and plants which he propo- trees at low prices. 


gates and sells. Our products are of high grade. We 
—_0———- — in position to supply the highest — 

nig plants, vines and trees that cannot fai 

HEALTH’S BEST WAY—EAT APPLES to give satisfaction to our patrons, who 
EVERY DAY. may be found in almost every hamlet, 


village and city in this country. We have 
four large nursery farms. One of these 
farms is composed of four separate farms 
joined into one, all particularly adapted 
to the production Ag high grade nursery 


Not only apples, but eat peaches, 
cherries, pears, plums, strawberries, rasp- 


berries, grapes and all other fruits in 
their season. The acids of fruits tend 


to clear the system of impurities. Fruits stock. 

a the “a and —™ — a ge 

or man. Fruits are also desir y 

horses, cows and other animals, but they THE DEMAND FOR FRUIT IS 
INCREASING. 


should be allowed to ripen before being 
— People are learning each year that 
fruits are a wholesome and economical 
food. The demand for fruits has in- 
creased each year for the past fifty years, 
and will ‘continue to increase notwith- 
standing the fact that this is a great fruit 
producing country, excelling all other 
countries. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
fruit is imported to this country from 
foreign lands each year. If you want 
advice as to which fruits to plant, or what 
varieties, explain to us the character of 
your soil and we will do the best we can 
to advise you. There are thousands of 
villages in the state of New York and in 
every other state where there is no ade- 
Though C. A. Green a compelled quate supply of strawberries, raspberries, 
owing to the growth of his business to blackberries, currants, or of cherries, 
leave his Fruit Farm for the city of Roch- a pears, apples, plums, and other 
ester, he still owns it and has not thought hardy fruits. Why not look into this 
of selling. He and his family spend many question and start in to ~—y your 
happy weeks on this farm each season locality, which probably has to buy fruit 
and visit it often. Mr. Green’s book, hundreds of miles distant, paying express 
“How I Made the Old Farm Pay,” gives charges and commissions, whereas you 
a full account of the planting of berry might reap the reward by supplying your 
fields, vineyards and orchards on an ordi- home market. To all beginners we 
nary grain farm and how he made the old advise starting in slowly, increasing your 
farm pay. Price postpaid twenty-five planting as you gain in experience. 

cents. 

——_0--—-——"> 


Doing business with a good house is 
like making love to a widow. You can’t 
overdo it. 


OOOO 


YOU GET WHAT YOU PAY FOR 
WHEN YOU BUY PLANTS, VINES 
AND TREES OF GREEN’S NUR- 
SERY CO. OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Rochester trees have long had the 
reputation for hardiness, vigor and early 
fruiting. The climate here is favorable 
for hardy and enduring trees. The soil 
near Rochester is such that at one time 
it was thought that this was about the 
only part of the country that could pro- 
duce high grade trees. 


0). 
HE OWNS THE FRUIT FARM STILL. 


——— 
NORTHERN GROWN TREES. 


Do not forget that Rochester, N. Y., 
is on the northern border of New York 


state. Northern grown trees have been 
found the most healthy, vigorous and pro- 
ductive. These northern grown trees 
will stand severe winters and severe 
freezing better than trees grown further 
south. The wood of our trees is thor- 
oughly ripened, which is very important 
aad which does not occur so uniformly 
on trees grown further south. Ifyou want 
the advice of men who have had a life- 
long experience in growing fruit write us 
and we will help you so far as we are able. 


—————-0-— 
THE GIRL OF MY DREAMS. 


There are all kinds of girls. The girl 
of my dreams aided me greatly in getting 
a start at Green’s Fruit Farm, which I 
found run down and lacking in fertility. 
I could not have been so successful on 
this farm had it not been for this girl, 
who, as you suspect, is my wife. We 
should always give our wives credit for 
the assistance they give us on the farm 
or elsewhere and we should do all we can 
to make housework lighter. We can do 
this by ——* the housewife with an 
ample supply of fresh’ picked fruits, such 
as the strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, 
currant, grapé, peach, pear, apple, plum, 
cherry and quince. Whatever you do 
do not forget the girl of your dreams. 


—_9—__—_-. 


Keep your boys and girls on the farm 
by having a supply of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, grapes, peaches, 
cherries, pears, plums, quinces, nut trees 
and other similar attractions. Interest 
the boys and girls in growing fruit for the 
home table. While fruit growing is the 
most profitable way of occupying the 
soil where the fruit 1s grown for sale, the 
greatest profit from fruit growing comes 
to the man who plants fruit for supplying 


—_——0-->->->—-—~> 
DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


Fruit growing is the most profitable 
method of occupying the soil. 

Fruit growing tends to give tomen long 
life and much enjoyment. 

Fruits are the most natural and whole- 
some food known, and that fruit juices 
are a germicide, cleansing the entire 
digestive tract of germs of disease. 

Sales of fruit keep eo constantly 
jingling in you pocket. When I began 
fruit growing I sent out wagons with 
strawberries, which were followed soon 
after with raspberries and blackberries, 
then grapes, peaches, apples, pears, 

lums, quinces. There was something to 
fe sold almost every day of the growing 
season that brought me in ready cash 
when I was in great need of it. 

The planting of trees on the village lot 
or the farm adds to the salable value of 
that lot or farm many times more than 
the cost of the trees and the labor of 
planting them. 

You can save your wife much labor and 
anxiety by planting upon your place a 
home supply of small and large fruits. 
Think of canned strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, peaches, pears, plums, 
quinces, baked apples and pears, fresh 
strawberries and raspberries just picked 
from the garden, and how much these 
fruits will do to supply the home table. 

You can make the rural home attractive 
to your boys and girls and keep them on 
the farm by planting an abundant supply 
of small fruits and of fruit trees of various 
kinds. 

You can make life far more enjoyable 
for yourself by surrounding your home 
with berry bushes, grape vines, with trees 
of the peach, plum, pear, cherry and 
quince. What is more enjoyable than 
seeing these beautiful fruits in blossom 


i table continually and abun- (.\cautifully tinted as they ripen. 
—— ——_O--__——~ 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO EXPERI- Green’s Nursery Co. is the largest 
MENT. nursery in the world dealing direct with 


their patrons. By buying your trees of 
us you save the middleman’s profit. You 
save the expense that most nurseries 
incur in sending out tree agents who 
wander all over the country taking orders. 
This selling through agents is an expensive 
business, therefore those nurseries are 
compelled to charge you double the price 
that we charge. 


You must be sure when you buy plants, 
vines and trees that you are getting trees 
of good quality, true to name. The fact 
that our business has been steadily in- 
creasing for over thirty years should 
induce you to feel sure that you will be 
well served when you buy your trees of 





worm moth. 


Green’s Nursery Co. Remember that 


Little Stories of Facts About a Great Tree Growing Company 


A NATIONAL REPUTATION. 


Having been interested in tree planting 
for a long lifetime and having supplied 
farmers, villagers and fruit growers all 
over this continent with trees for orchard 
planting during a p_riod of more than 
34 years, we have sec «ed a national repu- 
tation for fair dealir«. Our business has 
increased each year indicating that our 
pleased patrons hae recommended us to 
others. This has led up to our receiving 
last year more orders than ever before 
for plants, trees and vines from people 
scattered over every state and territory 
on this continent. In one Pennsylvania 
village a man ordered trees of us many 
years ago. He was so well pleased with 
them he recommedned us to his neighbors, 
thus now we have in this one village over 
thirty patrons who will buy no trees other 
than Green’s trees. 


—_—0——— 


Hilly farms are desirable for fruit grow- 
ing. I have just bought a 100 acre farm 
on which there are many hills and slopes 
on which I expect to plant vineyards, 
berry fields and orchards. Even rocky 
fields that cannot be plowed may be 
planted to apple, pear, or cherry trees. 
The first few years a space of three or 
four feet around each tree should be culti- 
vated with the hoe or pickaxe, inverting 
the sods and using the sods as a mulch 
to keep the grounds moist. Many of 
the most profitable orchards of this coun- 
try are planted on such rocky fields. It 
is important that the trees should receive 
careful attention at least for the first few 
years. 

——_9—__——_ 


QUALITY SERVICE.—What kind of 
service are you getting and what kind 
are you giving? Weare all born to serve. 
Our success in life depends upon our 
serving others well, but do not expect 
good service at half price. By our method 
of selling trees direct to the planter with- 
out the expense of traveling agents we are 
able to sell a high grade of trees at nearly 
half the agent’s price. But when some 
new nursery that you never have heard 
of offers 12 trees for $1.00, do not expect 
that you are going to get good service 
for this is impossible. Twelve good trees 
of any kind cannot be grown and sold for 
$1.00. The man who offers you 12 trees 
for $1.00 expects to send you 12 trees 
that are absolutely worthless, being the 
culls that most nurserymen would burn 
and not offer for sale at any price. 


—_——0O-—_—_—-_——~ 


WHY?—Why do youlike tosee the name 
of Seth Thomas on a clock or watch? 
Why do welike tosee the name of ‘‘Child’s’’ 
on the window of a restaurant? The 
answer is because these names have 
earned a reputation over the country for 
fair dealing. Our C. A. Green by careful 
and painstaking efforts has secured’ the 
reputation of selling plants, trees and 
vines that will grow and will bear fruit? 
Such a reputation is worth more than 
farms or bank stock. When you deal with 
a firm of good standing you have reason 
to expect just treatment. 


—_0—__—— 


It never rains roses; when we want more 
roses we must plant more bushes.—George 
Eliot. Likewise it never rains fruit. 
If you want fruit you must plant vines 
or trees. 





—_—-— 


GREEN’S TREES HAVE GIVEN 
SATISFACTION TO A MULTITUDE 
OF PLANTERS FOR NEARLY HALF 
A CENTURY.—Our patrons are enjoying 
these fruits in every state in the union 
where they have helped to make home 
attractive and life enjoyable. There are 
over 400,000 people in this country who 
have purchased aad planted our Green’s 
trees upon their homes. When I con- 
sider how much I have done to beautify 
the earth and to make it fruitful and 
productive I cannot feel that I have lived 
in vain. 

—_—0O-- 


I have by skillful manipulation created 
a product valuable to myself and my 
patrons. I have endued this product 
(plants, vines and trees) with qualities 
which the planter desires and which he 
may confidently rely upon receiving when 
he favors me with his order. 

To be able to buy such plants, vines 
and trees as I produce of superior quality 
is of as much value to the Raver as it is 
of value to me, the producer, for the 
purpose of finding a customer. 





Green’s Nursery Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 































Get Bis Bargain Otters 


ailrilelm=ye fe 
Less Than Actual Cost of Makin 


At 


Over a score of factories have rushed 
their surplus stock to The Manufacturcrs 
Outlet Co. of Buffalo for QUICK SALE 
at sacrifice prices. 

The tightness of the money market, the 
new tariff law, and the Mexican War scare 
have forced these manufacturers to adopt 
desperate measures—chey must have ready 
rash, 
are offering all this enormous out- 
g of bargains at sensationally low 

Ci Our prices are the same to one 
and «ll. Whether a man is a merchant, 
banker, farmer, lawyer, preacher or any- 

ing else, he can ect the benefit of our 
low prices by writing for our Big Bargain 
Book. 

On some of these things we barely make 
expenses. It is more as a matter of pride 
than profit that we offer such low prices. 


We Sell No “Seconds” 


None of our goods are ‘‘seconds’’ or shelf-worn 
merchandise. No ‘‘left-overs’’ from sheriffs’ or 
receivers’ sales. All brand new, first-quality 
goods, and guaranteed so. 

These goods were turned over to us by overs 


stocked manufacturers in need of ready cash. In , 


many cases they are priced below factory cost. 


Thousands of Bargains 


These bargains number thousands. 

They include almost everything one could want 
in Building Materials and things for the home. 

If what you want is not mentioned on this page, 
just remember that only about one-fortieth of our 
Bargains are here shown. 

Send for our latest Book, so as to have our 
complete, revised, up-to-date Bargain List. The 
Book is free. 


Roofing—10,000 rolls best 1-ply rubber roofing, 
guaranteed five years, 89c. 10,000 rolls 1-ply rub- 
ber remnants, 59c; each roll containing 108 sq. ft., 
nails and cement free. This roofing is guaran- 
teed to resist fire, water, snow, heat, cold and 
acid. Easy to lay. You don’t need to hire a me- 
chanic to do the job. 


Paint—500 gallons of the paint that covers. Only 
$1.06 per gallon when bought in five-gallon cans. 
Best quality barn paint 78c. This paint covers 
more square feet surface for surface per gallon 
than any other. 

Brushes—5,000 paintand yarnish brushes at cost 
Genuine Chinese bristle 2x2}¢ flat paint brush llc. 

Wall Board—50,000 feet genuine Buffalo Wall 
Board at $2.35 per 100 square feet. Twice as cheap 
as lath and plaster, four times as easy to put on. 
Anybody can do the work. No waiting for it to 
dry before putting on. Never chips, cracks or 
checks like plastering. Fire-proof, sound-proof, 
rat-proof at ¢ mouse-proof. Warmer than lath and 
plaster. Unaffected by weather conditions. 

Fencing—Don’t miss this wire fencing sale. 
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Articles Now Selling 
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50,600 rods of open hearth crimped steel wire fenc- 
ing Thekind with patent knot. Heavily galvan- 
ized, won’t peel or flake. Extra hardened line 
wires, always stiff and tight. A 10-wire 47-inch 
high field fence only 22c perrod. Heavy hog fence 
17c per rod and other sizes at bargain prices. 

Rubber Shingles—The latest thing in ready 
roofing. Madeof wool felt and pure asphalt. Crates 
containing 100 sq. ft. with nails and cement, $2.15. 

Plumbing—Everything inthe sanitary plumbing 
line—bath tubs, lavatories, closets and fittings. 
Get our complete plans for installing without the 
need of an experienced mechanic. 

Bed Combination—Consisting of guaranteed 
iron bed, heavily enameled, vermin-proof all-iron 
spring and soft top mattress only $8.75. 

White Enameled Iron Bed —Made of the best 
welded steel tubing, full size $3.45. 

Rugs—The very best seamless Brussels rugs in 
one piece, size 6x9, $5.75; 9x12, $11.25. 

Stock and Die Set—Armstrong pattern Stock 
and Die Set, will thread pipe from % inch to linch, 
with half the effort needed on other styles, $3.20, 

Bench Vises—Heavy iron vises only $2.38. 

Saws—The Outlet Special, warranted, only 39c. 

Agricultural Forges—For rivet heating and 
light repair work, $4.05. 

Anvils—Buffalo all-steel; all weights up to 200 
pounds; per pound, 8c. 

Pianos—300 of the finest pianos made have 
been given us for quick sales. A Cabinet Grand 
only $126.25. 

Furs—A large over-stock of the latest styles in 
fur pieces have been turned over to us to sell 
quick. Only 100 pieces left. - CaaS 

Dining Table—Square oak es tension , 42 inches 
wide, 6 feet long, $5.10. 

Chiffonier—Seasoned selected oak, finished in 
gloss golden oak, 3 large drawers, genuine French 
beveled mirror 12x20 inches, weight 105 lbs., our 
price $5.25. Only 45 left. 

Silverware—Several lines of the very best sil- 
verware manufactured are offered at prices that 
will save you money. Write at once, before 
the best patterns are sold. 

Trunks and Bags—A complete line of 
travelers’ supplies in our new book save you 
50. per cent. Suit cases, bags and trunks. 

Rubber Boots— The very best line of 
rubber boots manufactured, in every style. 
These boots will outlast others 2 to 1. 

Harness—The Quality harness offered 
in our Book of Bargains is very fine, 
much better than the usual kind for 
buggy, wagon and farm. 

Washing Machines—S0 high-speed 
washers for power or hand. All to 
gears enclosed, easy to run an 
washes perfectly, only $8.45. 

Base Burners—Large 15-inch fire 
pot heater with all the latest im- 
gaa well nickeled, only 


4.75. 

‘Cut Glass—For holiday gifts. 
Finest cutting. Sugar and 
Creamer, $1.98. Seven-piece 
water set, $5.50. Heavy 8-inch bowl, 


$2.48. 

Parlor Tables—Solid oak center tables with 
24x24-inch top and turned legs, $1.48. 

Rockers— Beautiful upholstered Buffalo leather 


rockérs with spring edge, 37 inches high, $7.00. 


This Special Sale 


Includes 


Lumber, Millwork, Windows, Doors, Roof: 
ing (Tarred, Rubber, Corrugated Steel) 
Steel Brick Siding, Pipes and Fittings, Boil- 
ers, Hardware Supplies, Furniture, Rugs, 
Curtains, Washing Machines, Plumbing Out- 
fits, Ladies’ and Men’s Rainproof Coats, 
Kitchen Utensils, Kitchen Cabinets, Milk 
Cans, Iron Wheels, Wickless Blue Flame 
Kerosene Oil Stoves. 


















Nearly 1,000 more such 
bargains in our new Book. 
Write for it.’ 


WRITE! 


Now is the time to buy—fvices are 
at the lowest ebb in 25 years, on high- 
grade merchandise. 

WRITE US. Send the coupon be- 
low or even a postal will do. You 
can’t afford to miss this great oppor- 
tunity to save big money. The 

Book will come by re- 
turn mail. 
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The Manufacturers Outlet Co. | 

























Dept. 280, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me your new Book of Bargains and keep me 
posted from time to time as you get more goods at 
Bargain Prices. 





Town ‘ 





R. F. D. State 
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